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C OBALT is essential in the diet of 
cattle and sheep, and it has 
been definitely established that lack 
of cobalt can cause “pining disease,” 
a condition of poor or depraved 
appetite and progressive emaciation. 

Hay and grain are often low in 
cobalt, but you can assure your 
cattle and sheep of an adequate 
ration with WINDSOR COBALT 
IODIZED SALT. This new 
Windsor product combines three 
important dietary elements: cobalt, 
iodine and salt. There’s no better 
or cheaper way to protect your 
livestock against the ill effects of 
cobalt deficiency. 

WINDSOR COBALT IODIZED 
SALT comes in three forms: loose 
stock salt; 50-lb. blocks; and 5-lb. 
licks. 



A Product of 

CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

SALT DIVISION 



—Photo from D. Ronald Swanson, Lacombe. 
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YOU’LL LIKE 
THIS NEW KIND 
OF PUMP! 

You'll find it the ideal pump for your home 
water system. Quieter in operation than an 
electric refrigerator; as safe as your radio. 
All the moving parts are inside the alum¬ 
inum casing; no exposed pulleys or belts. It 
never needs oiling; no part can rust or cor¬ 
rode. Pumps all the water you need—up to 
400 gallons an hour. 

Best of all, it pumps from any well or 
cistern, self priming, lifting water 25 feet in 
a flow as continuous and even as water 
from a city faucet. 

FOR ANY FARM OR SUBURBAN 
HOME 

In a Robbins & Myers Shallow Well Pump 
you'll have working for you the kind of 
pump that has solved the most difficult 
pumping problems in industry. It's a pump 
you'll be proud to have in your home; one 
that you'll tell your friends about. 



AS GOOD AS IT IS 
GOOV-LOOKING 


The Robbins & Myers Shallow Well Pump is 
built by one of Canada's leading makers of 
electrical motors, fans, and industrial equip¬ 
ment. It is a pump that will give you con¬ 
tinuous service without attention of any 
kind. The verdict of thousands of users is, 
"This pump has everything we could ask 
for." 

DETAILS AND PRICES 

The Robbins & Myers Shallow Well Pump is 
supplied with or without pressure tank at 
pnces you will be glad to pay. Get details 
from your local De LAVAL farm equipment 
dealer or from your plumber handling 
CRANE supplies. 


ROBBINS & MYERS 

.SHALLOW WELL PUMP 


For tree descriptive folder send coupon below . 


The Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada Limited, 
Brantford, Ontario. 

Please send me your Shallow Well Pump 
folder No. 1951G 


Name. 


Street or R.R. No.. 


P.O_ 

Province 
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That De Laval builds 
small capacity low-price 
separators in 4 sizes from 
225 to 500 lbs. of milk per 
hour-hand or motor drive?.. 


As well as the larger - 
capacity stainless steel- 
equipped models ranging 
from 550 to 1150 lbs. 


of milk per hour? 


...AND THAT ALL, REGARDLESS 
OF PRICE OR SIZE, PROVIDE DE LAVAL 
CLEAN SKIMMING, EASY CLEANING AND LONG LIFE? 


SEE YOUR DE LAVAL DEALER TODAY! 



New De Laval 
Magnetic 
Speedway Milker 

De Level engi¬ 
neered for still 
better, fester, 
cleener milking. 
New stainless 
steel unit and 
Pulso-Pump. | 



New De Laval 
Sterling Milker 

Another greet 
new De Level 
Milker for still 
better milking. 
New stainless 
steel units and 
vacuum pump. 


New De Laval 
- .Speedway 
Water Heater 

De Level engi¬ 
neered for the 
dairyman. Sup¬ 
plies 10 gallons 
of 185° water. 
"Lifetime” cop¬ 
per tank. 



THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, LTD 


PETERBOROUGH 
Quebec • Montreal ^ 
Winnipeg • Vancouver • Moncton 


The De Laval Company, ltd., Dept. 66-S 
113 Park Street, Peterborough, Ontario 
Please send me printed matter ani 
0 De Laval Milker* 

0 Da Laval Separator* 

0 Curtit Milk Cooler 
0 De Laval Water Healer* 

0 De Laval Milking Truck 
0 De Laval Can Holst 

Name___—- 
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Britain’s Welfare State 

A noted British economist appraises the effort 
of the Attlee government’s reconstruction plans. 


T HE North American press blos¬ 
soms out periodically with articles 
assessing the progress made by 
the British Labor government in meet¬ 
ing the many and complicated prob¬ 
lems facing it. Too often the preju¬ 
dices of the author show through the 
cracks in the argument. No such criti¬ 
cism can be levelled at the leading 
article in the New York Times maga¬ 
zine of March 20 by Barbara Ward. 
The author is foreign editor of The 
London Economist, and one of the 
most penetrating critics of our time. 

Christopher Mayhew, a British offi¬ 
cial, created a sensation recently by 
an ill-advised declaration that British 
recovery was now complete. Ameri¬ 
cans immediately began to question the 
advisability of continuing Marshall 
Plan aid. They have never regarded 
British plans for the nationalization of 
industry with a friendly eye. They 
began asking if E.R.P. money was 
being used to float social and economic 
experiments which offended their rev¬ 
erence for private enterprise. 

Miss Ward answers them in this 
fashion. “Only in an indirect sense can 
it be said that dollar aid has made 
nationalization and other questionable 
policies possible. It is true that had the 
British standard of living fallen by 50 
per cent in 1947, the Labor govern¬ 
ment might very well have been driven 
from office, and its power to put 
through any policies, good or bad, 
would have ceased. But what would 
have taken its place? Certainly not a 
government based on moderate Con¬ 
servatism. The alternative, snatched at 
in a time of disaster, would probably 
have been a dictatorship of the right or 
left—which is precisely the situation 
which the recovery program is de¬ 
signed to prevent. 

“If it is agreed that the chief pur¬ 
pose of Marshall aid has been to keep 
political extremism at bay by main¬ 
taining and steadily increasing the 
Western European standard of living, 
it can be argued that Britain with her 
social experiment, far from abusing 
American generosity, has made better 
use of dollar aid than has any other 
country. The essence of political sta¬ 
bility is a reasonably contented popula¬ 
tion, and the factor which more than 
any other has created political uncer¬ 
tainty and played into the hands of the 
Communists in such key countries as 
France and Italy has been the uneven 
distribution of the benefits provided 
under Marshall aid, and the wide¬ 
spread belief that a small group in the 
nation was profiting by American as¬ 
sistance at the expense of everybody 
else. If one point more than any other 
deserves examination in the British 
social experiment, it is this factor of 
distribution.” 

American disapproval of the British 
experiment has been chiefly directed 
against public ownership, but, as Miss 
Ward points out, nationalization has 
only touched the fringe of the British 
economy. The central theme of the 
transformation taking place is the crea¬ 
tion of the Welfare State. The essence 
of the Welfare State is that a certain 


portion of the national income shall be 
redistributed by the state to provide a 
minimum degree of economic security 
for everybody. This minimum is deter¬ 
mined, not by the individual’s skill, or 
strength, or earning capacity, but 
simply by need. The citizen’s right to 
this minimum adheres to him just as do 
his civil rights, simply because he is a 
man. 

The four pillars of the Welfare State 
are social insurance, free medical serv¬ 
ice, free education, and subsidized 
housing and food. The gains which 
have been registered on these fronts 
are impressive. The health of the coun¬ 
try has never been better. Infant mor¬ 
tality was never so low; 1948 was a 
record with only 38 babies lost per 
thousand, as against 50 in 1938. Rieh 
and poor alike pay less than the eco¬ 
nomic price for certain essential foods, 
bread, sugar, and fats. Nearly a million 
families have been rehoused since the 
end of the war, five times as many as 
were rehoused in the three years 1919- 
1922, when the availability of labor 
was not nearly so pressing as now. 
Public education, though still behind 
North American attainments, has made 
great strides. Contentment in industry 
may be measured by the relative 
record of days lost in strikes and other 
industrial disputes, in the three years 
following the two wars; after World 
War I, 167 million working days; after 
World War II, less than nine million. 

O N the other hand there has been 
some loss in incentive. Better 
health, better intelligence, greater 
stability have been accompanied by a 
diminution of acquisitive tendencies. 
Men prefer leisure to larger incomes. 
Others are content with smaller in¬ 
comes, provided they are steady. It is 
very difficult in these days to earn an 
income of over $24,000 in Britain, so 
high has taxation become. If business 
men are too heavily taxed for too long 
they may lose their initiative and 
desire to create and trade. 

Britain’s social program accepts need 
as its regulator. There is no limit to 
need. But there is a limit to the funds 
available to satisfy it. The state plan¬ 
ners aim to devote 20 per cent of the 
national income—some two billion 
sterling—to capital investment, but the 
cost of medical services and food sub¬ 
sidies are encroaching on the allotment 
to capital. 

Sir Stafford Cripps’ problem is more 
than that of balancing foreign trade 
and closing the dollar gap, formidable 
as those problems are. He is faced also 
with the problem of increasing and 
expanding production when some of 
the incentives are disappearing. The 
British achievement in reconstruction, 
as far as it has gone js impressive. But 
the point is being reached at which 
the scale of the welfare itself may hold 
in check the necessary expansion of 
national income on which the whole 
structure is built. The social experi¬ 
ments which should have been in¬ 
troduced in pre-war days of national 
solvency and Baldwinian complacency 
may be too great a load for a nation 
impoverished by war to sustain. 


The Guide regrets that this month’s instalment of Under the Peace Tower had to 
be omitted because Mr. Cross, its author, is in Europe. It is planned to resume his 
series in the next issue. 
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There are dozens of different jobs a 
Ford F-135 Chassis and Cab does 
best! Owners choose the F-135 for 
lower costs, longer life and a wider 
range of use around the farm. 
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of the 


obs in farm hauling prefer 


Owners who handle some of the 
toughest jobs in farm hauling prefer 
the Ford F-155. Its extra-strong 
axles, frame, universal joints ana 
crankshaft "pay off” in longer ser¬ 
vice, lower operating costs. 
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When it’s a question of bulky loads, 
many farmers make the F-155 Long- 
Wheelbase Truck their number one 
choice. It gives extra load space . . . 
with exceptional economy! 


F-68 EXPRESS TRUCK 
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Little wonder that Canadian farmers 
use this Ford F-47 Pickup Truck on 
more kinds of jobs. It’s the leader in 
wide utility—and in savings on gas, 
oil and upkeep. 
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Extra-smart appearance makes the 
Ford F-47 Panel a distinctive truck for 
specialized hauling—its low operat¬ 
ing costs look good to owners, too. 
Extra handling ease on every road. 


MADE STRONGER 
TO LAST LONGER 


* POWERFUL V-8 ENGINES 

Heavier, balanced crankshafts give extra 
work reserves. 


* EXTRA TOUGH AXLES 

Full Floating Rear Axles for longer life. 

* EXTRA STRONG FRAMES 

Give a wider range of use in all models. 

* "MILLION DOLLAR” CAB 

For "Living Room Comfort” . . . Level 
action cab suspension. 

* EXTRA EASY HANDLING 

Heavy-duty roll action steering linkage 
. . . "Feather Foot” Hydraulic Brakes . . . 
Gyro Grip Clutch for low pedal pressure. 


*B0 NUS: "Something given in addition to what 
is usual or strictly due." 

— Webster’s Dictionary. 
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T%e pioneer woman made her own soap. Water seeping through wood ashes in a barrel 
or piece of hollow log, produced lye. Soap was made by boiling this lye with fat in an 
iron kettle. In the soap plants of today, soap is made by boiling vegetable oils with 
caustic soda (lye). Salt is added to cause the excess alkali and by-products to settle to the 
bottom. Lye and salt corrode most metal vessels. Corrosion affects the color, purity 
and keeping qualities of soap. So most vessels and containers are made of Nickel 
alloys. They resist corrosion, last longer, protect the purity and color of the soap. 


Since more than ninety per cent of the 
Nickel produced in Canada is sold to the 
United States and other countries, it 
brings a constant flow of dollars back to 
Canada. In fact, Canada’s Nickel indus¬ 
try is one of our chief sources of U.S. 
dollars so essential at the present time to 
maintain our foreign trade and make 
available products not produced in this 
Country. 


These dollars help pay the wages of the 
14,000 Nickel employees, and help pro¬ 
vide the dollars which make it possible 
to pay millions in freight to Canadian 
railways, to buy timber, steel, coal, 
machinery and supplies amounting to 
many millions each year. 

These millions, flowing into all indus¬ 
tries through the length and breadth of 
Canada, help create jobs for Canadians. 


Canadian Nickei 

FIRST PRODUCED IN CANADA IN 1889 


The Romance of 
fm? Nicker' a 60.page 
l book fully Ulus* 
\ trated, will be sent 
free on request to 
anyone interested. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING STREET WEST. TORONTO 


Nickel Brings Dollars to Canada 
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quire. This, as a matter of fact, is largely the 
basis of the farmer’s complaint against the tax. 

If he knows something of bookkeeping, if he 
keeps a set of books, if he gets receipts, for every 
cent he spends, if he writes down a record of 
every cent that comes in and every cent that goes 
out, then the tax doesn’t hit him too hard. The 
reason for this is that the average economic unit 
on our prairies—usually a half-section farm in an 
average district or a quarter-section in a good-soil 
district—doesn’t permit the farmer to make enough 
clear of legitimate costs to put him into the tax¬ 
able brackets, unless he is engaging in some 
specialty. 

But, unfortunately, far too many farmers don’t 
keep records of their expenditures; they don’t 
treasure and file their receipts. On the other hand 
records of his gross income are easily obtained 
from the marketing agencies he uses. The result 
is that when it comes time for the farmer to make 
out his income tax returns he finds that the 
expenses of which he has record are far less than 
his real expenses actually were. But he has to pay 
taxes on the basis of the records he can produce. 
The result is, because of his failure to keep accur¬ 
ate books, his income for tax purposes shows far 
larger than it actually should and the farmer con¬ 
sequently pays a higher tax than he properly 
should. The only way this situation can be cor¬ 
rected is for the farmer to keep adequate records. 

Then again, many of the white-collar workers 
who think they are paying more than their fair 
share of taxes, are covered by pension plans. The 
amount that is contributed to their pensions by 
their employers doesn’t show as income. There are 
no pension plans for farmers, unless they arrange 
their own. But the farmer who takes out insurance 
policies, or buys annuities to protect him in his 
old age can’t deduct payments into these from his 
income for tax purposes. To many 
farmers this appears to be dis¬ 
crimination against them. 

Few of the people who are so 
quick to accept the statement that 
the farmer isn’t paying his fair 
share of income taxes have any 
conception of the expenses the 
farmer must meet. They base their 
ideas of the farmer’s income on the 
prices they pay for meat and butter 
and other foods. They don’t realize 
the spread that exists between what 
the farmer gets and what the 
consumer pays. 

Let’s just take a look at what the farmer is faced 
with. First of all, machinery is expensive to buy 
and expensive to maintain. Repairs are frequent 
and costly. During seeding time the farmer works 
at least from dawn to dusk, and often works 
through the night too in order to prepare his land 
and get his crop in. More and more, besides buying 
seed—which costs much more than the grain he 
sells—the farmer must add expensive fertilizers to 
his land in order to maintain its fertility. During 
the growing season he is faced with expensive 
operations, and chemicals, to combat the ever¬ 
present weeds. 

A ND, even after he has prepared and fertilized 
his soil, planted his crop, treated the weeds, 
he is still the plaything of the weather. A pro¬ 
longed, hot, rainless period can cut back his yield 
to the point where he hardly gets back enough to 
pay for his seed. A sudden hailstorm can wipe out 
his entire year’s work in a matter of minuted. An 
early frost can cut the value of his crop in half. Or 
an early snow storm or wet fall can make it impos¬ 
sible for him to harvest it at all. All of these are 
situations over which the farmer himself has no 
control. 

The risks in farming are even greater than they 
are in business and can only be equalled by specula¬ 
tion on the stock exchange. The speculator on the 
stock exchange can chalk up his earnings to capital 
gains, which are not taxed. But the farmer must 
chalk his up to earnings and pay taxes on them. 
Take a look some time at a map showing P.F.A. 
payments on the prairies! (Turn to page 71) 


is there for the belief. 


H OW much basis 

widespread among white-collar workers 
and city-dwellers generally, that the 
farmer isn’t paying his fair share of the income 
tax? 

This question is of importance not only to the 
farmer as the person of immediate interest, but 
to the nation as a whole because it affects the 
attitude of the entire population to the income 
tax. So long as there, exists among any particular 
body of the public a feeling that other sections 
are receiving favorable treatment discontent will 
be the companion of all. 

From a theoretical point of view the income tax 
is the fairest way of spreading the cost of govern¬ 
ment. Briefly, the argument for the income tax is 
this: All of us benefit by the fact that society is 
organized. Government is charged directly with 
the responsibility of keeping society organized 
and injuring that the organization functions as 
smoothly as possible. The government needs 
money to meet the costs of keeping the organiza¬ 
tion functioning smoothly. It seems only fair then 
that each one of us should pay his fair share of the 
costs, and the best measure of our fair share is 
the extent to which we benefit from the organiza¬ 
tion of society—the extent to which we can take 
advantage of the fact that we live in an organized 
society. y 

Surely the measure of this is the income we are 
able to earn as individuals. Therefore a fairly 
steeply graduated income tax meets the require¬ 
ments of a good tax in that it imposes a charge in 
proportion to benefits received, and also recog¬ 
nizes the importance of the principle “ability to 
pay.” 

That’s the theory. On the basis of this theoreti¬ 
cal approach nobody should have any serious 
objections to the tax. As a matter of fact the 
objections to the income tax come 
not from any theoretical objection, 
but from the practical fact that a 
great many people feel that other 
individuals and other groups are 
“getting away with something.” 

This applies particularly to the 
salaried worker whose tax is de¬ 
ducted at source, and who has no 
special exemptions which he can 
use to his benefit. 

While on the one hand the city- 
dweller may think the farmer is 
“getting away with murder,” the 
farmer feels that he is not being 
treated fairly either. 

As a matter of fact the farmer doesn’t enjoy the 
broad list of exemptions which many people feel 
he is entitled to at the present time. 

G ENERALLY the farmer is allowed reasonable 
depreciation on his machinery, half of the 
depreciation on his car, and such other operating 
costs as he can show receipts to cover. He isn’t 
allowed anything for work he does himself or 
which members of his family perform. He isn’t 
allowed depreciation for the cost of putting electric 
power into his home, -for his telephone, or for the 
use of a car used for pleasure purposes only. If he 
owns stock and some of them perish during the 
winter, or are carried away by disease so that he is 
faced with heavy capital losses or replacement 
charges, there is no way he can charge that expense 
against income for tax purposes. The income tax 
department insists that up to the present he add 
to his income, for tax purposes, a sum of money 
to cover the product of his farm or garden which 
he uses himself. His home is the place where cream 
is separated, and many other farm tasks are carried 
on. This year, for the first time, the department 
recognizes that the farmer’s residence suffers wear 
and tear in the conduct of his business and makes 
a partial allowance in calculating his taxable income. 

There is no denying that there has been some 
delinquency among some farmers when it comes to 
paying income tax. But the reasons for this are 
neither a desire on the part of the income tax 
authorities to permit the farmer to escape his 
obligations, nor any particular desire on the part 
of the farmer to defy the law. 


THE FARMER 


INCOME TAX 


People who use the facile argument that 
farmers are getting aivay with murder 
in respect to the income tax should 
consider some of these points raised 


by DONALD MacLEOD 


In the first place it is only within the last few 
years that any substantial proportion of farmers 
have had incomes which were in the taxation 
brackets. Certainly from 1930 on the average farmer 
was barely able to eke out a subsistence for himself 
and his family. Most of them were burdened with 
heavy debts, and even heavier interest payments. 
Municipal taxes added an additional onerous bur¬ 
den which he couldn’t possibly escape and which, 
all too often be had no money to meet. It is taking 
the farmer just a little time to realize that his posi¬ 
tion has changed, and even where he realizes it has 
changed, he isn’t too sure that the changed times 
are here to stay. His view of tomorrow lies under 
the shadow of his fearful memory of the past. 

B UT the biggest factor affecting the farmer’s 
thinking about income tax is the fact that it 
necessitates his keeping accurate records by up- 
to-date bookkeeping methods. After all each farmer 
is in business for himself, and it is a complicated 
business. And there are few farmers who have had 
the training necessary to enable them to keep care¬ 
ful accounts which good business techniques re- 
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The HOPPERS * ' Coming 
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T HE Prairie Provinces are facing 
the most extensive—and what is 
likely to develop into the most 
serious—threat from grasshoppers, since 
the late thirties. Hub of this hopper 
concentration is the major portion of 
the cropped lands of western Sas¬ 
katchewan, with quite large outbreaks 
expected in Manitoba and Alberta. 
This forecast is based upon careful 
and extensive surveys conducted by 
officials of the Dominion Entomo¬ 
logical Laboratories in each of the 
provinces. Surveys of adult grass¬ 
hoppers commenced in late July of 
last year, and were followed by 
examination and counts of eggs ovi¬ 
posited throughout the fall season. 

The Great Central Plains, of which 
the Prairie Provinces comprise the 
northern fringe, have been subjected 
to periodic cycles of grasshoppers as 
far back as the earliest records go. A 
historian of the early Red River Settle¬ 
ment records: “An invasion of hoppers 
occurred in 1818 destroying the crops 
of the struggling settlers. From eggs 
deposited in the ground that fall, 
swarms of hoppers hatched in the 
spring of 1819 and again devoured 
the crops.” Between the years 1857 
and 1875, extensive outbreaks of 
variable intensity were recorded over 
much of the plains area. 

As in other parts of the world, grass¬ 
hoppers appear in indefinite but 
recurring cycles. The late Norman 
Criddle, recognized as an outstanding 
grasshopper authority of his day, 
stated in a bulletin published in 1932: 
“. . . about every eleven years grass¬ 
hoppers increase in parts of Canada to 
dangerous numbers.” In general, years 
of serious grasshopper invasions are 
associated with seasons in which rain¬ 
fall is limited and temperatures above 
the prevailing average. It is under 
such conditions that grasshoppers 
increase and do the maximum damage 
to crops. Usually grasshoppers continue 
abundant for two to six years. They 
decrease with a return to a period of 
.greater rainfall and lower tempera¬ 
tures. Insect enemies also contribute 
to the destruction of egg, nymphs, and 
adult grasshoppers. 


Although there are many different 
kinds of grasshoppers, only three or 
four species reach economic import¬ 
ance throughout the Prairies. One of 
the most injurious species is the, clear¬ 
winged grasshopper, Camnula pel- 
lucida, which masses its egg clusters 
in short-grassed areas, along roadsides, 
fence lines, headlands, and pasture 
fields that frequently border grain 
fields. This species rarely lays in culti¬ 
vated fields. Another, which lays its 
eggs along drainage and road ditches, 
shoulders of roads, and to some extent 
in fields, is the two-striped grass¬ 
hopper, Melanoplus bivittatus. Most 
common, especially in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, is the lesser migratory 
grasshopper, Melanoplus mexicanus, 
which scatters its egg clusters through¬ 
out cultivated fields, especially upland 


What you should know and do 
about the heavy infestation of 
grasshoppers coming up this 
year. 


stubble fields. Some knowledge of the 
species of hopper common to your 
district is very helpful when it comes 
to control measures. 

All of our injurious species of grass¬ 
hoppers pass the winter in the egg 
stage. The severity of the winter, snow 
covering and other similar conditions, 
have little, if any, effect upon the 
eggs. Nature has provided well and 
apart from eggs that may have been 
destroyed by insects, birds and ants, 
those going into winter may be 
expected to hatch this spring. 

A BRIEF review of the several 
grasshopper outbreaks since the 
first of the century reveals an interest¬ 
ing development in control measures 
to combat the insects. Of particular 
interest is the change or evolution that 
has taken place in the kinds and 
methods of poisoning used. Here we 
see yet another of the many ways 


science has contributed to the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture. 

The earliest record of a government 
coming to the aid of farmers in their 
fight against grasshoppers appears to 
have been in the year 1900, when 
the Manitoba Government distributed 
in the southern part of the province 
over 1,000 pounds of paris green. 
This was added to bran—a pound of 
the poison to 25 pounds of bran— 
which was then dampened. The fol¬ 
lowing year the “Criddle Mixture” 
was introduced; in this, fresh horse 
droppings with salt added were substi¬ 
tuted for bran. Sawdust was first tried 
by the late Mr. Criddle in a restricted 
outbreak around Treesbank, Manitoba, 
in 1911-13. 

The first large-scale grasshopper 
campaign on the Canadian Prairies 
was conducted in conjunction with the 
widespread grasshopper epidemic in 
1919-1923. This campaign saw the 
establishment of hundreds of muni¬ 
cipal bait-mixing stations; also, the 
introduction of the “Kansas Mixture” 
where oranges, lemons and molasses 
were added to bran as attractants and, 
incidently, sometimes made mixing 
stations rather popular holdouts. 

The development of mixers, both 
hand and power, came out of this cam¬ 
paign and overcame a great deal of 
the labor involved in shove] mixing. 
By 1923 the bait became pretty well 
standardized, bran and sawdust equal 
parts, with crude arsenic the poison. 

The dry, hot years of the thirties, 
commencing in 1932, saw the major 
attack against grasshoppers on the 
Prairies. A two-way control campaign 
was planned and executed. Cultural 
practices were given major emphasis, 
and they hold good for the present 
•campaign. These include: Early seed¬ 
ing—late seeded crops are very subject 
to grasshopper damage; summerfal¬ 
lowing, rather than seeding to crop, 
stubble land known to be heavily 
infested with grasshopper eggs. Where 
it is necessary to crop such fields, 
they should be shallow worked (not 
more than two inches) very early in 
the spring, to bring to the surface as 
many eggs as possible. Summerfallow 
(Turn to page 65) 
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C ANADA owes a great deal to fur 
and the hardy fur traders. Long 
before any settlement developed 
in the western provinces, the fur trader 
roamed the land in all directions, fol¬ 
lowing the waterways in search of 
Indians and their valuable fur catches. 
Many trading posts were erected in 
far out-of-the-way places, by the 
Northwest Trading Company and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. At many of 
these places towns and cities have 
since developed, while others, though 
established many years before settlers 
in any numbers came to western Can¬ 
ada, have remained more or less 
detached from any well-settled area. 

Such a settlement is Fort Vermilion 
in Alberta. It is a safe guess that few 
readers of The Country Guide have 
ever been to Fort Vermilion, and that 
perhaps many would not be able to 
find it easily on a map. From Edmon¬ 
ton, by as straight a road as it is pos¬ 
sible to travel by car, Fort Vermilion 
is 600 miles north. One goes into the 
Peace River District through Atha- 
baska, High Prairie and thence to 
Peace River Town. From here the road 
turns about 17 miles west, then 
straight north from Grimshaw for 186 
miles through comparatively new but 
good farming country for approxi¬ 
mately half the distance. Then north¬ 
ward through undeveloped country to 
Keg River, and finally a turn east 
before a final 50 miles until the ferry 
is reached not far from the town of 
Fort Vermilion. 

Since last August, when I made the 
trip, I understand that the graded 
road has been pushed through from 
the highway the full 50 miles to the 
ferry, but at that time, except for 
about two miles, it was the case of 
following a very wiggly, deep and 
dusty trail for 50 miles at 20 miles 
per hour. 

Fort Vermilion is located in town¬ 
ship 108 (Edmonton is township 53 
and Peace River Town is township 
84) on the line between ranges 13 
and 14 west of the fifth meridian. It is 
directly north of a fine running 
through Purple Springs, Hanna and 
Vegreville, though to reach it by road 
one must go west as far as range 25, 
at Keg River. 

The Peace is one of three great 
rivers, the waters of which originate 
on the easfern slopes of the Rocky 


Fur trade outpost a century ago , Fort Ver¬ 
milion now catches up on its farm production. 


Mountains and eventually reach 
the Arctic Ocean by the great Mac¬ 
kenzie River. Above (south) is the 
Athabaska, which empties into Lake 
Athabaska. To the north a very con¬ 
siderable distance is the Liard River 
which empties into the Mackenzie 
River more or less opposite the 
northern boundary of British Colum¬ 
bia. The Peace River itself empties 
into the Slave River, which, taking the 
waters of Lake Athabaska and the 
Peace River, empties them into Great 
Slave Lake, which is drained by'the 
Mackenzie. Below Peace River Town 
the Peace travels north for approxi¬ 
mately a hundred miles, following a 
bent and twisted channel. Then it 
moves northeasterly to Fort Vermilion, 
then still more easterly to the Slave 
River. 

T HE Peace River has been the great 
artery of commerce for this far 
north country. Fort Vermilion was 
founded in 1831. It was named from 
the vermilion color of the roof of the 
Hudson’s Bay Trading Post estab¬ 
lished in that year. Earlier, however 
(1815), the Hudson’s Bay Company 
had entered the field in competition 
with the Northwest Trading Com¬ 
pany (which appeared in the area in 
1798) and began a period of bitter 
and violent rivalry with the earlier 
established company. From 1831 to 
1870 the Hudson’s Bay Company fac¬ 
tors and their assistants were the only 
English-speaking white men in the 
country. About 1870, the first English 
settler, E. J. Lawrence, came in to 
start the Irene Indian Trading School, 
sponsored by the Anglican Church. Six 
years later the first Anglican Mission 
was established and in 1880 the school 
house was built, while in addition 
some livestock was brought in from 
Edmonton. In the early years of the 
Mission a little crop was grown, prin¬ 
cipally barley as well as a few 
potatoes and vegetables in a small 
garden. A few eggs were available 
and a limited quantity of dairy butter. 

By 1866 the annals of the district 
record the existence of hay and parley 


fields; and it is 
reported of the 
Rev. M. Scott, the 
head of the Mission, that “being an 
active, vigorous man he would be seen 
in the summer harvest time stripped to 
the waist helping his neighbors in 
their hay and barley fields.” In 1888, 
Henry Lawrence, brother of the 
school principal, became the second 
English settler to arrive and a year 
later another brother came, bringing 
with him the first steam engine, flour 
and grist mill and power saw to be 
used in the area. 


In the same year the principal went 
south for supplies and to raise funds, 
bringing with him on his return a 
21-year-old former Barnardo Home 
boy, Robert Jones, who, breaking his 
contract with the mission, took up 
land in 1892 and became the first 
homesteader in what is known as the 
Stoney Point District. More important 
is the fact that 16 years later, impressed 
by the gardens and crops of Robert 
Jones, a government representative, F. 
Bredin, recommended him as a suit¬ 
able manager for a new experimental 
sub-station to be established in the 
area. From this date until 1934, Robert 
Jones was in charge of the gradually 
expanding work of the Dominion 
Experimental Farm Service in that 
area. He was succeeded in that year 
by Albert Lawrence, who had become 
his assistant in 1922. About 35 acres 
of land were in use for this work, but 
in 1935, the government purchased 
the present site of the Dominion 
Experimental Station at Vermilion 
which lies just west of Fort Vermilion 
itself. Acreage, production and build¬ 
ings were ’gradually increased until 
his death in 1944, when he was suc¬ 
ceeded by the present superintendent, 
V. J. Lowe, who has been in charge 
of the station since April 1944. 


A REPORT of the work at this 
Station published by the Do¬ 
minion Government in 1922, records 
a statement by Mr. Jones that a com¬ 
plete crop failure in the Peace River 
(Turn to page 38) 


Top: Ferrying across the Peace River. 
Above: Red Currants do i cell. 


Belotv: Superintendent V. J. Lowe 
examines a loaded cucumber plant. 

Bottom: The sweet corn teas good on 
August 10. 


A sample of the garden crops the Fort Vermilion district can grow. 
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Pete Laird was naturally 
lazy, but when he con¬ 
templated murder, he 
didn’t propose to over¬ 
look a single bet. 


for a young squirt to learn to 
be a carpenter—unless he wants 
to be a wood butcher—a brick¬ 
layer, and so on. Same way 
with fur.” 


Laird caught up the frying pan. He crouched behind the tvoodpile. 


P ETE Laird was a lazy man. Sometimes it was 
too much trouble to feed his dogs and he 
skipped a day. It was much easier to put an 
empty can under the leaky spot in the roof, 
than to climb up and make the repair. Thus he had 
three cans on the cabin floor, and as they were 
of different size, different sounds resulted when rain 
water fell into them. One went “Pink-pink-pink” 
all night long; another went “plop” at long intervals 
—the leak being small and it taking some time for 
sufficient water to form a big drop. The third was 
a lazy “plunking” sound. 

The lower hinge on the cabin door was broken. 
He had another hinge on a piece from a broken 
door, but he never got around to taking out the 
screws and transferring the hinge to the cabin door 
where it would do some good. 

When Pete Laird was a shiftless kid, his 
father used to say, “Pete, your carelessness 
will be the death of you yet.” He must 
have said it a thousand times. It was one 
of the few things he could remember about 
his father, who worked from dawn to 
darkness on the farm and never quite got 
rested up. 

Now at the age of twenty-seven Pete 
Laird was taking his father’s advice. He 
was going to commit murder and make a 
careful job of it. He had thought every¬ 
thing through to the end. He had con¬ 
sidered every detail, such as disposal of the 
body and turning suspicion toward another 
man. He was going to kill Old Man Endi- 
cott; plant evidence that would convict 
Endicott’s young partner, Mike Dutton, of 
the crime; then take over the Mink River 
trapping area. 

Old Man Endicott had packed over the 
Chilkoot Pass in Ninety-eight, whip-sawed 
lumber and built a boat at Lake Linde- 
man, then followed the ice down the Yukon with 
thousands of others. The ground he staked turned 
out to be hungry ground, so he went to work for a 
man who took a million dollars from ground five 
hundred yards from his worthless claim. He was 
Young Endicott in those days. 

After that, Endicott trapped and prospected 
until he became Old Man Endicott. He decided it 
was high time he got into something that would 
support him and he had an idea fur could be treated 
as a crop, from which a man could reap the annual 
harvest, as in corn, wheat or anything else. 


No one wanted the Mink River country because 
it was over-trapped. Old Man Endicott moved in 
and his first job was to trap the predators—wolv¬ 
erines, wolves and coyotes. In the meantime he had 
lived off the land, refusing to trap mink, or the 
beaver increasing at two big dams they had built. 
Those were pretty lean years, and Old Man Endi¬ 
cott got mighty sick of eating salmon fresh, salmon 
salted down in kegs and salmon dried. 

One day he realized he was in the money—that 
he would always be in the money as long as he kept 
the predators out and never over-trapped. In time 
he realized he wasn’t going to live forever and that 
it might be a good idea if he brought in a partner- 
some young fellow who would feel about Mink 
River fur as Old Man Endicott did. 

The region, the old man decided, with its annual 


crop of fur would be a sort of monument to his 
memory. It was better than a marble shaft stuck 
up in some cemetery for birds to sit on and the 
weather to tarnish. 

I T took him three years to find exactly the right 
man, but when Mike Dutton came along with 
his Irish grin, his quick temper and equally quick 
way of apologizing when he was in the wrong, Old 
Man Endicott said, “You’re just the ticket. And you 
can do what I’m too old to do—branch out, and 
treat fur as a crop on a large scale. It takes time 


M IKE hadn’t believed it, 
until a wolverine made a 
sucker out of him, ran his trap 
line and refused to be caught 
in Mike’s traps. In time Old 
Man Endicott’s stomach hurt 
him a lot. He. had to take bak¬ 
ing soda after every meal, and 
folks at Cold Deck, the nearest 
trading post, said he should 
have the local doctor look at 
him and maybe operate, or 
else go Outside to a specialist. 
Rut the old trapper hadn’t 
been sick a day in his life, 
except for colds and hangovers 
after a spree. He firmly be¬ 
lieved hospitals were a place you went to only 
when you were ready to die. 

Rut whenever his stomach “acted up” as he 
termed it, he wasn’t fit to live with. He would fly 
off the handle and cuss out Mike. When Mike 
wouldn’t fight back, Old Man Endicott would ride 
him until he finally hit the ceiling, then they had it 
hot and heavy. It usually ended up by Mike 
tramping the forty miles to Cold Deck and getting 
tight on moonshine. At such times, Mike loved 
everyone until Old Man Endicott’s unreasonable¬ 
ness was mentioned, then he would growl, “I’ll 
murder that old cuss, much as I love him, some of 
these days. He keeps at me until I see red. And 
when the jury hears the story it’ll come in with a 
justifiable homicide verdict.” Everyone knew Mike 
Dutton was just talking, but Pete Laird had an 

idea that if Old Man 
Endicott were murdered, 
a lot of people would 
remember what his part¬ 
ner had said. 

Only one thing both¬ 
ered Pete Laird after he 
had worked out details, 
and that was Jeff Con¬ 
way, the deputy United 
States marshal at Cold 
Deck. Everyone knew 
he was hell on wheels 
when it came to solving 
frontier crimes. But Con¬ 
way, like Endicott, was 
getting on in years. His 
brain was as active as 
ever, but his legs would 
no longer carry him to 
the scene of the crime. 
When young Dan Mur¬ 
dock relieved Conway of his duties at Cold Deck, 
Pete Laird was confident his circle of good luck 
was complete. 

Dan was young and ambitious to make good. He 
would break his neck to clear up his first murder 
case. Pete reasoned that Dan would be quick to 
jump at conclusions and would arrest and hold 
Mike Dutton in short order, then gather the 
evidence. Well, Pete Laird grinned to himself as 
he sat in his cabin working out minor details. He 
expected to give Dan Murdock all the evidence he 
(Turn to page 74) 
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T HE autumn day was break¬ 
ing, and the smell of 
smoldering forest fires and 
ripe leaves was in the air when 
Mother called. 

“I heard Old Gabriel gobble 
from the knob,” she said. “You 
can look out for that trifling Benny Ames to be 
coming for you.” 

I jumped out of bed and ran to the window. I 
looked toward Benny Ames’ cabin. He lived across 
the creek from our house, and he was coming 
already. He’d heard the old gobbler. Benny was 
running across the creek bottom from his cabin 
toward the foot log. He had his rifle in one hand 
and was buttoning his blue shirt with the other as 
he ran. 

I started jerking on my shirt and shoes, and while 
I did, I heard Old Gabriel gobble—a deep, rich, 
roaring, strutting voice that seemed to roll across 
the earth. From the crest of Buckhorn Mountain the 
old gobbler strutted and roared forth his challenge; 
it was tempting enough to make a hunter turn over 
in his grave. 

Even before I got my shoes laced, Benny Ames 
whistled for me. He was scaling the fences and tak¬ 
ing all the near cuts up through our fields. 

M OTHER didn’t argue this time. I think that was 
because she wanted the calves salted. She 
pitched me a bag of salt. “You going with him?” 
she said. “Take this salt to the calves . . .” 

She always had something in our mountain fields 
to be looked after and it was half a mile up to our 
mountain barn; anybody going that way, she always 
sent something to the animals. 

I took out after Benny. He didn’t 
stop and wdit. I had to outrun him, 
and catch up, and he waved me with 
his hand to stay behind. 

Benny Ames was a hard man to 
keep up with when he had the sound 
of a wild turkey in his ears and the 
smell of fall in his nose. Benny Ames 
was slim and tall, always punched 
new holes in his belt that seemed to 
be around him one time and a half, 
and he could scale rocks and logs 
and dart and duck through laurel 
thickets with no more noise than a 
panther. 

But, except for the work she got 
out of him, my mother didn’t care 
for Benny Ames. She didn’t like his 
way of living and hunting. Benny 
hunted in season and out, never pay¬ 
ing any attention about such things 
as licenses and laws, nor they him. 

He seemed a part of the woods he 
had roamed. Benny was in his thirties now, and 
folks said he practically lived on wild game, but to 
me he was a kind of hero. I liked to watch how he 
could get through the woods, and I liked to watch 
him shoot. He’d send me to set up a piece of plank. 

“No need to make a spot,” he’d say. “I’ll make 
my spot.” 

Then he’d stand sixty yards back, offhand, and 
shoot a hole through the board. He had blue-ringed 
eyes that were as keen as any hawk’s, and he could 
see that first bullet hole, and he’d shoot again, 
maybe just widening the hole in the board a little, 
and after a dozen shots, you could stick only one 
finger through the board. But keen as were his eyes, 
and cunning as his ways, Benny Ames had been 
outwitted by Old Gabriel for ten years. 

It wasn’t that Benny Ames was not a great turkey 
hunter. He * was. That’s one reason my mother 
didn’t like him. She said she’d flushed that gang of 
wild turkeys when she’d go to Buckhorn Mountain 


How Benny Ames came to match his 
wits and huntsman’s skill against a wild 
old gobbler. 


Old Gabriel flew from 
one of the tall pines 
down on the mountain. 


to pick up chestnuts before I \yas born, and she said 
there must have been no less than fifty in the gang. 
Benny Ames had killed them down to this one lone 
survivor, who still roared forth his challenge to 
Benny from the crest of smoky old Buckhorn 
Mountain. 

I N fact, people in our neighborhood who had seen 
Old Gabriel, and who knew Benny Ames as a 
hunter, said the gobbler must have a charmed life. 

Benny Ames admitted he had shot at Old Gabriel 
no less than five times, but always at a great 
distance, and so far as he could tell, 
he’d never drawn a feather. 

Benny argued the old gobbler could 
see in the dark. He based that on the 
time he watched the gobbler fly up 
in a spruce pine to roost at dusk one 
evening. Benny said he was several 
hundred yards away, but saw him fly 
into the pine and conceal himself in 
the darkness of the pine needles, and 
Benny slipped away and slipped back an hour before 
daylight in the hopes of shooting him from the pine, 
but when daylight came. Old Gabriel wasn’t in the 
pine. The wary old bird had either seen or heard 
Benny and he had changed his roosting place. 

But I’d never -laid eyes on Old Gabriel yet. 
Mother declared she’d seen him. She claimed she 


saw him one time with her 
tame turkey hens around our 
old barn up on the side of 
Buckhorn Mountain. She thought that was because 
Benny had killed all of the old gobbler’s flock, and 
he was lonely, and maybe he got hungry. She said 
she remembered there was no mast that year, and 
wild turkeys frequented the outfields on the high 
ridges. 

As me and Benny ducked under the laurel bushes 
and scaled the steps of Buckhorn under the crest 
that morning, I was having visions of Old Gabriel. 

I wondered how much like a tame 
turkey he would look. Benny had said 
he was big as two tame gobblers, but 
I couldn’t yet imagine how a turkey 
like that would look, and Benny said a 
wild turkey’s eyes were almost in the 
top of their heads so they could see up 
and all directions at the same time. 

Just before we reached the crest of 
the mountain, Old Gabriel gobbled. It 
seemed to shake the yellow and crimson leaves that 
stdl clung to the blackjack bushes and the scrubby 
laks near the top of the mountain. Benny went 
down on his belly and motioned me to come down. 
Benny always said he could hear better with his ear 
to the ground. For a few minutes we just lay on our 
(Turn to page 92) 
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T HE story of New Salem is 
an oft-told tale. It is the 
classic example of how 
livestock farming saved a North 
Dakota dry farming community 
in times of crop failure. It has 
been told from Texas to Alberta 
to encourage diversification on 
dry land farms, and has doubt¬ 
less impressed millions of 
hearers. It was published in this 
magazine 30 years ago. Since 
that time drought and depres¬ 
sion have come and gone, mak¬ 
ing a strong impact on farm 
practices. Your reporter revisited 
New Salem last summer anxious 
to see if the doctrine of security through livestock 
raising had the same validity today. The answer 
is “Yes.” 

Let’s go back and refresh our memories with the 
story as it was first told. 

In the late ’70’s the Northern Pacific Railway 
stretched its gleaming ribbons westward across 
what is now the American spring wheat country. 
The surging tide of settlement kept abreast of the 
railroaders. The German Evangelical church con¬ 
ceived the idea of a Dakota colony peopled by the 
faithful and induced a large number of families to 
go out in the spring of ’83. 

This group left the railway, and the last culti¬ 
vated farms at Bismarck, now the state capital. The 
very name gives a clue to the character of the 
immigration tide flowing through it. In Europe the 
Iron Chancellor was bending princes and prelates 
to his will. In North Dakota his countrymen were 
winning a larger empire by the exercise of the 
better qualities in Bismarck and the nation whose 
patient strength sustained him. 

T HE colony of evangelicals headed straight west, 
angling over the great rolling hills that hem in 
the Missouri, and halted on the rich plateau 
beyond, then a sea of grass traversed only by 
buffalo herds. Here they built their church with its 
surrounding cluster of frontier huts. With bounding 
hopes they planted their first crop, potatoes and 
oats. The bustle of industry went on with an 
enthusiasm which can never be understood by 
those who have not experienced pioneer life. 

Summer and harvest brought disillusionment 
They had been caught by the first year of a 
dry cycle. Over'half the colony returned to 
civilization before the Dakota winter set in. 

Many of the men went into the Minnesota 
lumber woods. A few remained to protect 
the settlement from the encircling Mandans 
and Sioux tribesmen. 

But a common language, race and religion 
is a strong cement. The wayfarers came 
back to the settlement with their winter’s 
savings. The burgeoning vigor of the 
northern spring restored their courage. The 
first wheat crop went into the ground with 
undiminished hope. But evil fortune per¬ 
sisted. Hot winds blasted the growing grain 
and scattered the men folk as before. 

And so it went in varying degree 
until the summer of 1891. By this 
time their spirits were broken and 
they were reduced to the direst pov¬ 
erty. Only the exhortations of then- 
religious leaders kept the colony to¬ 
gether. The good crop of 1891 Came 
just in the nick of time. 

On the verge of the state highway 
just east of New Salem a large native 
boulder has been mounted on a con¬ 
crete base to commemorate an incident 
that did much to shape the history of 
this settlement. In the spring of ’83, 

John Christianson, then not much 
more than a boy, was breaking sod 
for grain planting, when a solitary 
Indian rode over to remonstrate with 
him. The Indian made known to the 
plowman in the best way he could 
that he was turning the sod the 
wrong way up. No good could come of 


lew Salem 


REVISITED 


by P. M. ABEL 

The wording on the bronze plaque 
affixed to this monument reads: 


“WRONG SIDE VP” 
words were spoken 


These words were spoken to John 
Christianson on this spot in the year 
1883 by a Sioux Indian. John was plow¬ 
ing under the prairie grass. Pondering 
this phrase made New Salem a success¬ 
ful dairy centre. 


Tu>o old-timers; left , Peter Buman; right, Herman 
H. Kroeger. 


The farm of Frank Gaby, John Christianson's sondn-law. 


The creamery tchich hasn’t missed a pay-day in 55 years. 


it. The conversation was relayed 
to the elders and bore fruit in 
years to come. 

When the settlers first went 
to New Salem they had taken a 
few scrub cows with them. Even 
in the years of extremest crop 
failure these cows managed to 
subsist on the wiry, but nutri¬ 
tious, prairie wool. There was 
always milk for all, their calves 
provided meat, and the surplus 
butter could be sold for eight 
cents a pound when there was 
no other product to sell. In the 
good crop years of ’91 and ’92 
the income from cattle looked 
trifling but the settlers never forgot that the cows 
were a lifeline throughout the worst of the 
economic blizzard. 

The respite from hard times was short-lived. 
The year 1893 brought another crop failure. The 
tim e had come to cast up accounts. Obviously they 
had to change their farming methods or abandon 
the settlement. Perhaps the old Indian was right. 
Perhaps grass would assure them greater perman¬ 
ence than bare baked fields. Perhaps cattle would 
free them from the fickleness of the climate. 

T HE whole community participated in the 
momentous decision to give it a try. The first 
requirement was a creamery, for all the butter up 
to that time had been made by the women in 
kitchen churns. The business men of the town, 
slimmed down to working proportions by many 
lean years, offered to mix mortar and carry hods if 
the farmers \tfould haul in stone picked off local 
fields. By 1894 the creamery was in operation, 
a plant which has never missed a pay-day from 
that day to this. 

The erection of the creamery was a turning point 
in the history of New Salem. It did pot create for¬ 
tunes, but it satisfied the ambitions of that time to 
found secure homes. Around them grew a model 
of a better Germany, where conscription and the 
encroachments of industry were unknown. Through¬ 
out the semi-arid portion of North Dakota there 
are few localities which show the same evidences 
of economic well-being. 

The livestock business got the serious attention 
of the farmers of New Salem. In due course they 
established cow testing. Poor cattle were 
weeded out and the standard of productive¬ 
ness rose rapidly. In 1906, in conjunction 
with the state agricultural college they 
established a community breeding centre. 
Holsteins became the order of the day. 
Fourteen of the leading farmers bought a 
few purebred females, and high grade bull 
service was arranged. A drove of magpies in 
country designed for Herefords and coyotes! 
New Salem became the nation’s show place 
in demonstrating what the dairy cow could 
do for a semi-arid prairie community. It 
served a useful propaganda purpose in the 
reconstruction days of the early ’20’s. In the 
fullness of time the dry country 
turned to new problems. New Salem 
became an old book on the shelf. 

My interest in New Salem was 
revived in a conversation last summer 
with Dr. H. L. Walster, dean of the 
agricultural college at Fargo, at the 
opposite end of the state. He was 
engaged in collecting statistics on the 
average wheat yields of the various 
counties in the state. 

Morton county, in Vhich New 
Salem is located, presents a record 
not too enviable. For a 35-year period 
it has averaged only 10 bushels per 
acre. It had only one crop over 10 
bushels in the 12-year period 1929- 
1940. From 1933 to the outbreak of 
war it was below 10 bushels all the 
time and below five bushels half the 
time. Apparently it had come through 
a cycle similar to that which dogged 
the early settlers. (Turn to page 46) 
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TRENDS in 


T HE popularity of the modern tractor can be 
attributed to increases in efficiency, maneuvrea- 
bility and convenience to the operator. The war 
use of high-octane fuels for marine, for tank and 
aircraft engines speeded up the increase in com¬ 
pression ratios. Distillate-burning tractors had 
compression ratios as low as 3/2:1. With the 
development of fuels of high anti-knock qualities, 
higher compression pressures could be used. This 
necessitated the development of more efficient sys¬ 
tems for removing the extreme amounts of heat 
produced. It also made it necessary to use high 
quality alloys to withstand the heat and pressure. 
Today, however, some diesel engines are using 
ratios of as high as 19.4:1, while one company has 
announced the development of a gasoline motor to 
operate at about 12:1. The power produced by 
units of this type is comparable to the power 
formerly generated by large steam and internal 
combustion engines of five and six times greater 
weight. 

The tendency of tractor manufacturers to produce 
more compact power units with greater versatility 
has made them adaptable to use on the small farm 




t 
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An 8.2 h.p. tractor, claimed to 
travel 60 miles per gallon of 
fuel at a top speed of 30 m.p.h. 


M CENTURY ago, an Ameri- 
/ % can farm worker, using 
JL jL the tools at hand, pro¬ 
duced enough food for himself 
and for three other persons. In 
1847 Cyrus McCormick per¬ 
fected and produced the first 
mechanical reaper. This marked 
the true beginning of the revolu¬ 
tion in agricultural production 
which is still establishing new 
peaks in 1949. Today each farm 
worker is capable of producing enough food for his 
own healthy appetite and for the appetites of 13/2 
other citizens as well. 

The mechanization of farming has been accom¬ 
panied and accentuated by technological advances 
in growing and processing the foodstuffs which are 
served at our tables. Thus crops of grain ripen in a 
shorter growing season with less danger of frost 
damage, rust infection or insect infestation and a 
resulting higher yield. Well-bred dairy cows pro¬ 
duce more milk per ton of feed. The grain and milk 
thus produced in greater quantity is sufficient to 
feed more people and is processed to give better 
and more nourishment. 

Probably the greatest advance in mechanization 
has been the improvement of the internal com¬ 
bustion engine and the modern tractor. A bulletin 
of the United States Department of Agriculture 
dated 1915 says: “A careful study . . . shows clearly 
that the rapid growth of the gas tractor was not due 
to its superiority over horses, but to the fact that 
large tracts of land were opened in the West, and 
that sufficient horses were not available . . .” It is 
surprising to read further: “Whether these machines 
retain the ground thus opened to them remains to 
be seen. Under similar conditions in other states 
(than Kansas) they have not done so, indicating 
that they are not as satisfactory as hoped for farm 
work, or are more expensive.” 
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The year 1949 promises to set a 
netc peak in the advancement of 
farm mechanization. Ah additional 
7,000 farms in the three prairie 
provinces will get line poiver and 
tractor sales may exceed 25,000. 


Rear-mounted hydraulic tractor 
crane, a convenient accessory. 
Centre: Automatic pick-up baler. 


mitting the operator to sit 
directly over the tillage equip¬ 
ment and have an unobstructed 
view. Hydraulic controls are 
being standardized to make 
them interchangeable and 
operative with any machine with 
the minimum of trouble to the 
operator in changing from one 
implement to another. The 
standards apply to trailing 
machines as well as to those 
which are attached. 

Power take-offs and belt pulleys are now being 
equipped with what is called a “live drive.” This 
means that they may be disengaged and engaged 
independently from the drive to the ground wheels. 
The auxiliary clutch to the power shaft and the belt 
pulley is being taken off at the flywheel and thus 
does not interfere with the tractor transmission. 

It is often necessary to adjust the gauge of the 
tread of tractors used in inter-tilling work. One 
manufacturer is now mounting the wheel rim on a 
set of spiral bars which slide through clamps on 
the hub. To alter the distance between the rear 
wheels, the clamps on one wheel are loosened, the 
tractor put in gear and the clutch released while 
the wheel brake on the opposite side is applied. 
The power of the motor through the hub slides the 
wheel in or out on the ribs and the clamps are 
tightened to lock it in place. 

Operator comfort and convenience is being 
stressed by all manufacturers. Seats are being 
mounted on hydraulic shock absorbers. One model 
has a steering wheel adjustable for length to the 
most convenient position. Radios have been sold 
on at least one make of tractor and electric starters 
and lights are now considered to be essential by 
many. Cabs for keeping out the sun, wind and rain 
in the summer and the cold in winter, add to the 
comfort of the driver. 


A British Fordson “Major” fitted with half tracks, 
an adaptation from military vehicles. 

as well as on the large. Rubber tires increase effi¬ 
ciency by from 15 to 32 per cent. They also make 
the tractor suitable for roadwork and hauling jobs 
around the farm. One manufacturer is now produc¬ 
ing a tractor capable of travelling at 32.4 miles per 
hour. Another advertises that his tractor will travel 
at 30 miles per hour and go 60 miles on a gallon of 
fuel. Thus the market garden and the truck farm 
can make good use of a tractor as a power unit 
where horses have been standard equipment. 

F URTHER adaptability of tractors to inter-tilled 
crops has been gained by using attached 
machinery. The operator is given better control of 
the implement and a better view of his work. One 
three-plow tractor has a rear-mounted motor, per- 


N OT all farm operators are expert mechanics. 

Thus, to meet the demands of the inexperi¬ 
enced who wish to use tractor power, the industry 
has simplified the maintenance and servicing of the 
machines. Large-capacity air cleaners and oil 
filters, which require much less attention than their 
forerunners, are being used with improved effi¬ 
ciency. Greasing may be done with a grease gun 
in a few minutes per day. The durability and relia¬ 
bility of the units is such that most of them will 
operate for a complete season with little but main¬ 
tenance attention. The tractor is then taken in once 
a year to a qualified mechanic for its annual 
overhaul. 

Two lines of machinery seem to be receiving a 
great deal of attention from both manufacturers 
and buyers. Weed and insect spraying machines 
have come forward in a great variety of types and 
sizes. The development of new and more effective 
herbicides and insecticides has hastened this natural 
progress of machinery. The new models now are 
being made adaptable to various types of general 
spraying work around the farm, including livestock 
spraying, whitewashing and (Turn to page 62) 
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Fair Basis 


For Parity 


by E. C. HOPE 


Dr. E. C. Hope, C.F.A.’s economist. 

P RICES in a free society are 
always changing. They 
change from hour to hour, 
day to day, and year to year. Every 
price change affects the relation¬ 
ships of individuals and whole 
groups of individuals. Violent 



Chart If Showing the purchasing power of farm products from 1913 to 1948, in 
terms of farm costs, when the base period is 1925-29. 


Last December the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture sub¬ 
mitted a brief to the Royal 
Commission on Prices, in which 
the C.F.A. attacked the 1935-39 
basis of price comparisons used 
by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and, instead, proposed 
1925-29 as a base period fairer to 
agriculture. Because of the sig¬ 
nificant nature of this criticism. 
The Country Guide asked Dr. E. 
C. Hope, Economist for the 
C.F.A., to elaborate the question 
for our readers. Necessarily 
somewhat technical, the subject 
is extremely important to Cana¬ 
dian farmers if they are to be 
well-guided in their attitudes 
toward price floors, and farm 
prices in general. Dr. Hope was 
formerly head of the Department 
of Farm Management at the 
University of Saskatchewan. 


for a fair balance were at an average 
level during that particular year. 
Moreover, it is unlikely that any 
single year has ever, even theoreti- 


changes in the price level cause 
serious maladjustment between producers and con¬ 
sumers, between debtor and creditor. 

There is a common opinion that national pros¬ 
perity or depression is the result of either high or 
low prices. But such is not always the case. Sus- 


An argument that 1935-39 price com¬ 
parisons are unfair to agriculture and 
that 1925-29 would he fairer. 


cally, been a year of perfect balance 
between agricultural and non-agricultural prices. 
Since these price relationships are always moving 
away from balance, the best and safest thing to do 
is to choose a series of years and use the average 
of these years as a base period of average balance. 


tained national prosperity usually comes from 
balance in the price structure. This does not mean 
that we must necessarily have a balanced situation 
with respect to every single commodity price and 
the general level of all prices. But it does mean 
that national prosperity is achieved when large 
groups of commodity prices on the average are in 
balance with other large groups of prices. In other 
words when prices for farm products as a whole 
are in a fair relationship to non-farm prices as a 
whole, then we could say that there is balance in 
the price structure as far as these two major groups 
are concerned. 

It is always difficult to know just when a com¬ 
pletely balanced situation is reached. To be truth¬ 
ful, exact measurement of such a situation in an 
ever-changing society is impossible. The best we 
can do is to use our best judgment as to when 
balance is reached. Opinions of people will differ 
as to when this occurs. Their opinions will differ 
depending upon their oWn experience and interests. 

But regardless of what point of time producers 
and consumers, labor or management believe a 
balanced situation was reached in the price struc¬ 
ture—the situation will change quickly to one of 
unbalance. It is a fact that in a free society we 


to measure the present position from the past base 
period of balance because conditions may have 
changed. 

The problem of choosing a base period for 
measuring balance in the price structure between 
agricultural and non-agricultural prices is not only 
an academic problem of interest to economists— 
but it is a very practical one. Regardless of what 
the economists say, all people—farm leaders, busi¬ 
nessmen, labor leaders, and consumers—are going 
to use some base period which they consider as one 
of balance from which to measure mathematically 
their own present position. 

If then we are faced with the popular demand 
and need for a base period of prices we must do the 
best we can with the available data to arrive at a 
reasonably satisfactory answer to the problem. 

If we are going to use a base period for agricul¬ 
ture, we should choose some period between un¬ 
usual farm prosperity and farm depression. It 
should also be a period somewhere between the 
highest industrial employment possible and the 
unemployment of depression times. It should be a 
period when international trade was moving fairly 
freely with as little friction as possible. 


T HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics does not pub¬ 
lish a “non-agricultural prices” index, but by 
combining six official indices of different groups of 
non-agricultural commodities, we have been able to 
construct such an index. This index was divided 
each year into the index number for Canadian farm 
product prices at wholesale. This calculation gives 
what we may call the purchasing power of farm 
products in terms of prices for non-farm products. 
It tells us whether prices for farm products over a 
period of years have been rising or falling, com.- 
pared with the prices of non-farm products. 

The results of these calculations are-shown in Chart 
2, using both the five-year period 1925 to 1929 as 
100 and the five-year period 1935 to 1939 as 100. 
The black silhouette figure shows the rise and fall 
of the purchasing power of farm products on the 
1925 to 1929 base. Three trends of purchasing 
power are noticeable. From 1890 to about 1917 the 
trend of purchasing power was rising. It rose from 
about 70 in 1890 to about 115 in 1917. Then the 
trend was reversed, falling from 115 in 1917 to 
about 70 in 1932 as a trend value. From 1932 the 
trend was again reversed, rising from 70 in 1932 
and ending in a trend level about 105 in 1948. 


move in and out of balance in the price structure. 
Even in a controlled and regimented economy the 
same thing would apply—a fair balance between 
all prices could not be maintained for any 
appreciable length of time. 


There are so many factors which affect the rela¬ 
tionship between farm and non-farm prices that it 
would be impossible to pick on a single year as a 
base period and say that all the factors necessary 


The post-war trend level of 105 in 1948 was 
lower than the level of 115 reached in 1917, which 
might lead one to believe that prices for farm 
products are gradually losing in purchasing power 
compared with non-farm prices. 


I T is chiefly because of this 
difficulty that economists, as 
a rule, look with scepticism at 
any statistical attempt to show 
the relative position of agricul¬ 
ture by means of a comparison 
of prices. They might agree as 
to when prices for farm products 
are very low compared with non¬ 
farm prices and when they are 
very high compared with non¬ 
farm prices. But because the 
in-between point of fair balance 
cannot be determined exactly 
they view with disfavor any 
attempt to state a given period 
as one of balance. Moreover they 
often point out that even if a 
period in the past could be 
agreed upon as being a period 
of balance, it would be unsound 



Chart 2: Showing the changes in farm purchasing power from 1890 to 1948 in terms of 
non-farm prices, when (\) the average of the 1925-29 period is taken as 100 (upper 
edge of solid black portion) and (B) when the average of the 1935-39 period is 100 

(dotted line). 


But the two war and post-war 
periods, 1914 to 1920 and 1940 
to 1948 are not directly com¬ 
parable, since prices were rela¬ 
tively free in the first period, but 
largely under control in the 
second period. If we had been 
under a free price system (with¬ 
out government controls), from 
1941 to 1948, there is a strong 
likelihood that the purchasing 
power of the prices of farm 
products would have been con¬ 
siderably higher than they 
actually were for this period. 

The evidence of these price 
ratios does not show that over 
the 58 years there has been any 
consistent long-term trend of 
purchasing power in the prices 
for farm products. But it does 
(Turn to page 32) 
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From asture to acker 



by RALPH HEDLIN 





B EFORE the white settlers came to 
western Canada, the Indians of the 
plains country followed the buffalo 
herds. They pOuld ill afford to be far 
from their meat supply. The settlers, as 
the term implies, were tied to one place 
and were therefore unable to follow the 
herds. They were not nomads, but 
farmers, and soon introduced livestock 
and produced enough for their own 
needs. As cities developed, the towns¬ 
people were unable to produce their own 
livestock. The Indian’s method of obtain¬ 
ing food had finally been completely 
reversed. It had become necessary to 
make the food follow the people. 

This change in procedure has very 
broad implications. Some parts of Canada 
are surplus areas of livestock, producing 
more than they consume. As a whole 
western Canada falls into this category. 

The east is a deficit area; it has to import 
a substantial part of its meat supplies 
from other regions, chiefly western Can¬ 
ada. Taking Canada as a whole it is a 
surplus area. We are forced to look to 
markets in other parts of the world for 
our surplus meat, and, if we are to com¬ 
pete with producers in Australia, Argen¬ 
tina and other parts of the world it means 
that our livestock must be raised, trans¬ 
ported and processed as cheaply and in 
as good condition as possible. 

The wide separation of producing and 
consuming areas made extensive market¬ 
ing machinery necessary. Livestock that 
are produced on western farms must be 
moved into distant markets. This necessi¬ 
tates the use of trucks and trains, stock- 
yards, commission firms and packing 
plants. It is a matter of some interest to look at a 
few of these marketing institutions that lie closest 
to the farmers and are concerned with moving the 
livestock from the farm into the stockyards and 
market. 

T HERE are a variety of ways in which livestock 
can be moved off the farm. The most direct is 
the one in which the farmer loads his livestock into 
a truck and sells to a packing house. Alternatively 
a farmer can load his own car and ship the live¬ 
stock directly to a packing firm or bill them to a 
commission firm who will sell them for him. A 
third method by which a farmer can keep title to his 
cattle until they are sold to the packers is through 
co-operative shipping. If this 
method is followed a number of 
farmers assemble their cattle at 
the shipping point, have then- 
own cattle marked, and ship them 
through a co-operative marketing 
agency. Co-operative shipping is 
managed by the Alberta Livestock 
Co-op in Alberta and by the 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan Co¬ 
operative Livestock Producers in 
the other two provinces. 

Livestock are also sold to 
drovers who travel the country 
and buy a few head on many 
farms until they have assembled 
a load. Packers’ buyers frequently 
buy on the farm or ranch, par¬ 
ticularly if an owner has a large 
number of livestock to sell. They 
will take delivery at the ranch or 
loading point or at the plant. 

Sometimes a group of ranchers or 


Net returns can be reduced by abuse 
pf livestock before or during shipping. 
Overloading cars or trucks is one form 
of abuse that leads to many thousands of 
dollars loss every year. Very often a car 
load will be going out and a farmer will 
come in with some livestock that were 
not expected. Too frequently they are 
just squeezed in and by the time they 
arrive at the stockyard some have 
perished. A case is reported in which a 
car was overcrowded with a mixed load 
of hogs and lambs, taken 15 miles to a 
central unloading point, unloaded no 
more than two hours after it was loaded, 
and 10 dead hogs were left in the car. 

The same source states, “I saw lambs 
loaded in with hogs, and when the load 
arrived at the stockyards feme of the 
lambs were half eaten up but still alive.” 
This points up the necessity of partitions 
when mixed loads are shipped. Some 
shippers have a deck put into half or all 
of a car so that they can load sheep or 
hogs above and other stock below. This 
reduces bruising and crowding. 

Bruising before and during transit also 
causes losses. If a hog is poked Lard 
enough on the ham with the tip of an 
end-gate rod it may be necessary to core 
out the bruise to a depth of an inch and 
a half. What is bruised is wasted. The 
whole ham has a reduced value. Bruising 
as a result of striking animals with sticks 
by the loader or horning in the car by 
other animals also reduces values. A bull 
loose in a car will cause the greatest 
damage. Another standard way of reduc¬ 
ing values is that of putting an animal 
in a wagon box and bolting a chain over its back. 

Not many of us realize that the treatment of 
animals on the way to market is covered by the 
criminal code. Under the Canadian law it is an 
offense “to carry any animal in such a manner or 
position as to cause any such animal any unneces¬ 
sary suffering.” 

VERY large part of the livestock marketed go 
to a central market. This consists of a public 
stockyard where buyers and sellers meet. The usual 
procedure is to have the packing plants located 
near to the stockyards so that livestock can be 
readily moved from the yard to slaughter. A farmer 
can sell his cattle through the stockyard himself or 
have an agent sell them, or he 
can take them to the packing 
plant and sell them directly to 
the packers. 

The public stockyards are 
designed to facilitate the move¬ 
ment of cattle from farmer to 
packer. The stockyard company 
owns unloading chutes for rail¬ 
way cars and trucks, and also pens 
and scales. The St. Boniface stock- 
yard alone has 50 unloading 
chutes for cars, has 1,200 holding 
pens and seven platform scales. 
In 1948 a total of 20,170 cars 
were delivered to this stockyard. 
A total of 488,896 cattle, 113,770 
calves, 106,703 hogs, 122,639 
sheep and 26,992 horses were 
passed through the yards. 

Livestock that come to the 
stockyard are usually billed to a 
( Turn to page 68) 
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Livestock are unloaded by stockyard employees and delivered to pens 
used by the commission firm, where they are fed, watered and sold. 


Moving livestock from farmer to con¬ 
sumer is a huge , complicated business. 
In this article the handling of live 
market animals is explained. 


farmers will arrange to auction stock at a railway 
loading point and packer buyers and others will 
come to bid. This is the same type of thing that is 
frequently done at the larger junior club field days 
and shows. 

As far as the individual producer is concerned 
the method of sales he should adopt is the method 
that he is satisfied will bring him the largest net 
return. 


Jimmy Gibson, right, head cattle salesman for the Livestock Co-op, selling a load 
from Hamiota, Man., to Harry Crane, buyer for the O.K. Packing Company. 
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The two old cattlemen had been squabbling over a common 
range as long as Annette could remember. Now John Marr 
had done something to rile her father, James Foster, as 
never before—forms the theme of the opening chapter of 
thrilling new three-part serial. 


T HE kitchen there on the Slash F ranch was 
simmering hot on this bright July afternoon, 
but Annette Foster didn’t notice the heat. 
She had built up the wood fire and was baking pies 
and a cake in a sort of frantic effort to forget the 
mental upset and the uneasiness crowding her 
mind. 

Heretofore when there was serious trouble brew¬ 
ing between Slash F and Cross M she had been 
able to dismiss her worry by plunging into hard 
work either indoors or outdoors. Today she found 
no relief whatever. Try as she did to keep from 
straining her pretty, grey-green eyes out across the 
meadow valley of Slash F and the tumbled sage 
hills beyond the river bluffs, she was always rushing 
to the open door and looking, looking westward 
into the rangeland’s distance. 

Surely Donald Marr would come to say goodbye. 
Don wouldn’t just ride away without a word, as 
Curly Bent, a Slash F hand who faithfully reported 
to Annette all the news he heard from Cross M, had 
said Don must have done. 

Surely, too, Daddy Jim Foster would soon be 
coming home, unless—Annette didn’t want to think 
about that unless; it was too starkly terrifying. But 
just before he rode away Dad Foster had been 
chewing one end of his thin, brown mustache, the 
corners of his stubborn mouth were turned down, 
and his faded old eyes had become bleak and hard 


Foster, however, would be 
damned if he wanted a lot of black 
cattle with splotched black and 
white faces to grow into his almost 
straight white-faced herd. It was 
one of those thorny problems range- 
men understand well, and he had 
warned Marr: 

“Don’t you turn those black bulls 
on our range.” 

Possibly because he had not 
wanted a showdown at the time, 
Marr had hedged. “Now I might 
be planning to raise an Angus herd 
under fence. Which will be nothing 
to you, Jim.” 

There the matter had rested until 
before noon of this mid-July day. 
Then Curly Bent, who’d been riding 
range, had come home to the Slash 
F with his horse a-lather, and 
Annette had heard him shout to 
her father, busy in the blacksmith 
shop, “Ho, Jim! Marr’s turned them 
black critters out and he’s spilt ’em 
all across the range!” * 

Jim Foster asked no questions. 
Instead, he stamped to the hpuse, 
all storm signals flying, his lean, 
corded neck bowed like a bull’s. As 


and frightening. 

A NNETTE had seen him out of temper many 
times with their neighbors on Cross M, which 
meant, specifically, with old John Clayton Marr. 
Dad seldom spoke of Marr by name. He was “that 
damned ornery, cantankerous, bull-headed Scot.” 
And John Marr, as Annette knew, spoke even less 
kindly of her own father, both behind his back and 
directly to his face. . 

The two knotty, case-hardened old cowmen had 
been squabbling for as long as blonde Annette, 
now twenty-one, could remember. They grazed 
their herds on the same range, a vast chunk of open 
land lying between the two ranches, and each 
spring, summer and autumn they squabbled about 
that range, each owner jealously watching the other 
to see he didn’t slip something over. 

But somehow, until today, they had always 
avoided a knock-down-and-drag-out fight. Now at 
last, however, John Clayton Marr had done some¬ 
thing to rile James Foster as never before. Early 
this spring Marr had brought in six purebred 
Aberdeen-Angus bulls, for Marr, who hailed origi¬ 
nally from Scotland, loved the “doddies,” and had 
threatened for years to make this change from 
Herefords to black Angus cattle. 


he grabbed his Winchester from wall pegs, Annette 
had clutched his arm. 

“Daddy, don’t do anything silly. I’ll go with you 
to see that you and . . .” 

He’d brushed her aside roughly. “Stay home, 
girl. This is man’s business. Stay home or I’ll-get 
really mad,” as if he wasn’t “really mad” already. 

Helplessly, Annette, her rosy cheeks gone white, 
had watched her father climb stiffly to his saddle 
and ride out. 

C URLY had slouched to the house then and given 
Annette the second barrel of bad news, this 
almost as shocking as the first, yet in an entirely 
different way. Curly knew how the girl and Donald 
Marr had been meeting on the range, at neighbors’ 
ranches, and in town. Furthermore, Curly, who 
was as loyal to the girl of Slash F as old Timberline 
Johnson of Cross M was to John Clayton Marr’s 
only son, realized the young folks were very much 
that way about one another. 

Curly said with studied casualness, “I go* this 
from one of the Cross M boys, Biff Sloan: Don and 
his old man had one hell—one heck of a row 
yesterday evenin’ . . . This time Don couldn’t take 
it, seems like. He’s punched a hole in the wind . . . 
Old cantanker—should I say Mr. Marr?—is going 


around with his face froze and not sayin’ a word, 
but actin’ like he’ll bite himself if nothin’ else shows 
up to bite.” 

The news didn’t hit Annette very hard at first. 
She asked for details. Curly could give none at all. 
Cross M cowboy Biff Sloan hadn’t known what the 
father and son had quarreled about, hadn’t known 
where Don intended going, or if he would be back. 

Later, however, after Curly had gone to work 
again, the emotional angle of her problems had 
begun to take its bitter hold on Annette’s frayed 
nerves. Don had gone without saying goodbye! It 
hurt so deeply that if she had not realized till now 
her own tender feelings toward the black-haired,' 
almost black-eyed, strapping young man, full 
realization of all he meant in her life was now 
brought home. Was the thread of the romance 
which had taken root and grown and blossomed 
in the shadow of a silly, yet tragic, feud to be 
snapped as if it were 'nothing? 

The sun was dipping toward the high mountain- 
palisaded horizon, and Annette, shading her eyes 
against its glare as she looked far into the distance, 
lost track of time and burned two precious pies 
until they were charred and worthless. 

She was scraping them out of the pans when a 
patter of hoofs sounded from the opposite direction, 
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Dad Foster was busy in the blacksmith 
shop when . Curly Bent rode home with 
his horse a-lather and shouted: “Ho, 
Jim! Marr’s turned them black critters 
out and spilt them across the range!” 


“Jittery? Well, get out 
of that kitchen and let’s 
go for a long ride. I’ve 
sandwiches and a bottle of 
coffee rolled up in my 
coat. Too bad there won’t 
be a gorgeous moon. I’d 
adore to make love to you 
on the shore of a quiet 
lake mirroring the moon¬ 
light.” 

“Sorry,” said Annette, 
with a mischievous smile 
over the man’s flowery 
talk. Don Marr either 
could not or did not “turn 
it on like that.” “No riding 
for me tonight, Claude, 
except to ride close herd 
on Dad . . . He was so 


Illustrated by Clarence Tillenius 


the east, and the girl of Slash F wasn’t quite sure 
whether to be glad or sorry to see Claude Ormond 
arriving on his wonder black horse. Mostly, she 
believed, she was glad, and certainly she was 
relieved. 

S HE could talk freely to Claude Ormond about 
ranch problems, for Claude, like Don Marr, 
was definitely courting the girl of Slash F. He had 
been, in fact, giving her a great rush, and had twice 
proposed. But of course Annette was too femininely 
clever to reveal to either young man his exact status, 
or to exhibit her heart on her sleeves. And, to be 
perfectly honest, there really were times when she 
didn’t know which she liked the better. 

Don, with his big-shouldered, rough-hewn body 
and his equally rough-hewn, strong, dark face, had 
a shade the best of Claude in physique. Yet Claude, 
tall, trim and blond, had it all over the Scotchman’s 
son in education and polish and the ability to see 
through a thing in a twinkling. He was clever, and 
had proved he was a sharp business man. On the 
other hand, Don Marr was inherently shrewd, and 
when she was with him she felt he was substantial. 

If it came to a showdown, which would she 
choose, Annette was asking herself as she watched 
Claude Ormond swing down and tie his black, and 
then step eagerly toward the house. 

Claude always wore laundered shirts and flashy 
neckties. He now pushed his wide-brimmed, flat- 
crowned black hat back on his high forehead, and 
Annette noticed once again his wavy brown hair, 
sharp blue eyes and tight-lipped mouth. Claude 
was in the real estate business there in Elkmont 
town, and it was rumored he had money. But if he 


had, he never made investments of his own. He 
contented himself with acting as an agent, a go- 
between for buyer and seller. 

Sometimes Annette twitted him about his lack of 
ambition, inasmuch as he seemed very contented 
to remain in the sleepy, piddling cow town where 
he roomed and boarded at Elkmont’s only hotel. 

He said, smiling. “You’re the most beautiful cook 
I’ve ever seen, Annette, with your face all flushed 
from being near the stove, and—Eum?” sniffing, 
“don’t I smell something burning?” 

Annette laughed. “Don’t be so darned precise, 
Claude. I’ve burned a couple of pies. But what’s a 
pie compared to the fire that’s been lighted on our 
range?” 

Ormond moved closer to her. She was standing 
on the doorsill at floor level, and he had to look up 
at her. “What do you mean?” 

H ER words poured out in a gusty rush. “Marr 
has turned those black bulls on the range, and 
Daddy Foster has gone to call him, and I’m scared 
stiff that—Oh!” a sudden joyful lift to her voice. 
“Yonder he comes now! I guess—I guess, Claude 
those two old war horses took it out as usual in a 
red-hot word battle.” 

“Another exchange of scurrilous insults?” said 
Claude Ormond. “They’re a joke in Elkmont, those 
two funny old men. They act so savage and blood¬ 
thirsty, but—” 

“Don’t joke about it, Claude. I’m always afraid 
one or the other will sometime go savage and blood¬ 
thirsty . . . Now I’m so darned relieved to see Dad 
riding home that I’ve let down and I’m sort of all 
jittery inside.” 


furious today I’m still shaking in my boots.” 

She darted around the young man from town 
and, graceful as a robin in flight, fled on light feet 
to the big, red-roofed stable where Jim Foster had 
reined up his horse. The rifle she noticed, was now- 
tied on his saddle, and his rage was no longer 
apparent. On the contrary, his leathery, lined face 
wore a grim smile of triumph. 

“Hi, daughter! Don’t look so scared and upset. 
It’s all hunky.” 

“What’s all hunky, Dad?” 

“ ’Lo Claude. For once I’m glad to see you.” 

Claude Ormond had followed Annette. “Aren’t 
you always glad to see me, Mr. Foster?” he 
answered, and his glance at the older man was a. 
very sharp one. 

Foster dismounted. “Speakin’ plain, I ain’t always 
glad to see a feller like you hangin’ ’round my 
daughter. You don’t work enough to make a hit 
with me, and while I’ve heard you’re a smart 
business man, it just might be you’re one of them 
fortune-hunters. ” 

“Daddy!” Annette put in, crisply. 

“Huh! I ain’t pickin, on him— much,” the cowman 
resumed. “Claude savvies I believe in savin’ what 
I think. But I’m feelin’ pretty darned cocky right 
now. Feelin’ good. By the way, Claude, a rumor 
got out that you sold the old Nought 9 ranch to a 
feller named Frank Sheppard. I’ve met Sheppard. 
He claims to have bought it, and claims he owms it.” 

“It’s Sheppard’s ranch all right,” stated Ormond 
flatly. “I merely handled the transaction. I have no 
interest at all in the property. If that was what 
you meant to imply?” (Turn to page 96) 
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It Costs You 
to Get Good 
with CASE 
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• You don’t have to be an expert to use the Case Slicer-Baler. It 
is free from complicated mechanism—so simple that teen-age boys 
operate it. What’s more, it’s so moderate in price that most any 
farmer can afford to have his own. 

With your own baler you can start haling the minute your hay is 
cured just right, before sun-bleach spoils color and vitamins, before 
over-curing causes leaves to shatter. You run less risk of rain, too. 

You get firm, neat bales of uniform size with a Case Slicer-Baler. 
It uses the standard wire tie—proof against weather, rodents, insects, 
rough handling and long hauls. Bales open up into uniform portions 
like sliced bread, easy to feed without tearing off leaves. 

From hay in the windrow to bales on the wagon, this baler takes 
little labor. It handles windrows from 7-foot swaths at the same 
speed as tractor mower and rake. Years of use have proved it so 
sturdy it takes very little upkeep. 


Feed Auger • •. Regular Equipment 



Headquarters for modern haying. See 

your Case dealer for full information 
on balers, tractor mowers—both trailer 
and mounted types—and the 4-bar trac¬ 
tor side-delivery rake, geared to make 
fluffy windrows at tractor speeds. Write 
for free booklet "How to Make High- 
Protein Hay.” Mention any size of trac¬ 
tor, any hay machine, combine, corn 
binder or picker, forage harvester, 
spreader or hammer mill, tillage or 
planting implements you may need. 
J. I. Case Co., Calgary, Edmonton, 
Regina, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Toronto. 


• Formerly available as an extra, this feed 
auger proved so popular that it now is 
supplied as regular equipment. It does 
not drag the hay but assists the gentle¬ 
acting, leaf-tight cross-feed apron. Par¬ 
ticularly valuable for light, fluffy hay and 
straw in windy weather, it promotes fast 
work in all crops. It can be easily attached 
to Case Slicer-Balers already in use. 



Blueprint For Election 

Signs in the British Columbia legislature indicate that 


the government will not 
by CHAS. 

HEN British Columbia’s 
premier, Byron I. “Boss” 
Johnson, gave ,Hjs policy 
speech in the legislature at Victoria 
a few weeks ago, he not only outlined 
a program of unprecedented expansion 
but produced a pretty attractive blue¬ 
print for a provincial election. 

Whether there actually will be a 
province-wide political contest in B.C. 
this year has not been officially deter¬ 
mined as this is written, but it would 
not be surprising if a date were set 
fairly soon, and the politicians would 
not be knocked far off balance if the 
actual-polling were to take place as 
early as June. 

Of course, the government doesn’t 
have to hold an election for another 
year. Constitutionally it can retain 
office until well into 1950, but there is 
something in the air that unmistakably 
presages an early test of strength. The 
tide is riding high in the fortunes of 
the coalition government and the 
political experts are advising then- 
leaders to take their opportunity while 
“at the flood.” 

So far as the coalition’s aspirations 
are concerned, much will depend, of 
course, on whether it enters the elec¬ 
tion campaign whenever it comes, as 
a coalition or as a disembodied unit 
split into two factions—Liberals and 
Conservatives. If coalition holds to¬ 
gether it should have little difficulty in 
regaining control of the government. 
If, on the other hand, party jealousies 
and the various complications resulting 
from the implications of the federal 
three-party system are permitted to 
break the coalition apart, then any¬ 
thing could happen—anything, such as 
a victory for the C.C.F. 

Recent experience in British Colum¬ 
bia has shown pretty clearly that 
where the two parties committed to 
the same general principles—the Lib¬ 
erals and Conservatives—combine they 
can make short work of their C.C.F. 
opposition, but where they separate 
and make the contest for a single seat 
a three-cornered battle the C.C.F. has 
a very good chance of winning, per¬ 
haps not by a very wide margin but 
winning nevertheless. 

Consequently the coalition’s heart 
is being tested these days with a view 
to discovering any sign of weakness. 
There were rumors when Johnson was 
chosen as Liberal leader and premier 
to succeed John Hart that Attorney- 
General Gordon Wismer didn’t feel so 
happy about it, which was natural 
enough in view of the fact that Wismer 
was an enthusiastic runner-up for the 
choice. But any suspicions as to where 
Wismer stood were allayed when he 
spoke in the legislature and declared 
himself as irrevocably in favor of con¬ 
tinuing coalition. 

T HERE have also been suggestions 
as to wavering loyalty on the. 
part of Hon. Herbert Anscomb, finance 
minister. Mr. Anscomb has been an 
able coalitionist administrator and his 
effectiveness has not been marred by 
the fact that he is a confirmed Con¬ 
servative working in harness with 
Liberals. But Mr. Anscomb has been 
in a rather awkward position when 
federal politics intervene, for he is 


let its full time run out. 

L. SHAW 

admittedly the provincial Tory leader 
and, in the federal arena, he is 
logically for the Progressive-Cpnserva- 
tives. It might be embarrassing for 
not only Mr. Anscomb but for many 
other provincial politicians should the 
provincial and federal elections be 
scheduled for approximately the same 
time of the year, for if coalition con¬ 
tinues in British Columbia the voters 
will be faced with the bewildering 
spectacle of Liberals and Conserva¬ 
tives admiring each other provincially 
but criticizing each other federally— 
a situation which the C.C.F. could 
probably capitalize with vote-getting 
as w.ell as hilarious results. 

The blueprint for election, regard¬ 
less of what Premier Johnson’s inten¬ 
tions might have been at the time, 
was tied up in his announcement of 
expansion—completion of the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway to Prince 
George; more money for the power 
commission, more money for highways 
—more money for public expenditure 
than ever before, and yet money that 
could well be afforded because of the 
province’s prosperity, increasing pop¬ 
ulation, declining debt. Business con¬ 
ditions may not be quite so good later 
on, but now no one has much cause 
for discontent, despite a temporary 
and passing unemployment scare. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, B.C. people are in a 
pretty comfortable mood, and that 
fact means a favorable election 
climate. 

I F there had been doubts as to the 
likelihood of an early election, 
most of them must have been allayed 
when the government carefully 
avoided tampering with the conten¬ 
tious liquor and labor issues. There 
had been a demand from hotel and 
restaurant operators for cocktail bars 
and legalized drinking by the glass, 
and this had been supported by many 
of the daily newspapers, but the gov¬ 
ernment decided that the demand 
wasn’t strong enough. So far as the 
labor legislation was concerned, the 
attitude of the government was that 
the present law had not been given 
sufficient trial. 

No doubt there will be considerable 
discussion of both these subjects dur¬ 
ing the campaign, although neither of 
them is sufficiently weighty to cause 
much pressure one way or another. 
There are other matters of more press¬ 
ing interest, and one of them is the 
plight of the farmer. The agricultural 
producer is beginning to wonder how 
he will fare during the coming season 
with costs of operation continuing to 
rise and the prospective markets for 
his crops gradually diminishing. 

There have been a few items of 
good news for the grower, but most 
of them have been of a negative 
nature. For instance, it looked for a 
while as though the entire surplus of 
the berries packed in SO 2 last year 
would remain unsold, and then Eire 
decided to buy about a third of the 
pack. And for a while the state of 
Washington had threatened to prohibit 
imports of British Columbia berries 
for the freezers; then at the last min¬ 
ute the bill was killed. 

Turn to page 73 






SERVING CANADIANS 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


A PRODUCT OF CANADA’S 
LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
CHEMICALS 


To get the most satisfactory results with 2,4-D, the farmer should know 
(1) how, when and where to use it, and (2) how to choose the brand which 
will give him the most effective and economical weed kill. Properly used, 
2,4-D results in increased yields, lower farming costs, bigger profits. Here are 
some important facts worth knowing about 2,4-D. 

« tive weeds at low concentration. Less sensitive 

nOW tO COWpOtS air recent weeds like cocklebur and ragweed require a 

7 4mD titnCtS higher concentration. Russian thistle, Canada 

thistle, field bindweed, etc., may be controlled 
Look for the weight of 2,4-D Acid (the killing a t high concentration, though the roots may 
ingredient) the brand contains. For your pro- not be killed. Even when perennial weeds are 

tection, the labels on all brands of 2,4-D show no t killed, those that are stunted offer less 

the number of ounces or pounds of 2,4-D Acid competition with crop plants for moisture and 

per gallon. Remember—the true comparative food, and are more susceptible to winter-kill, 

value of 2,4-D brands is based on the cost 
per ounce or pound of 2,4-D Acid in the for- 

"S‘Z7„r ,he °° st p " sa " on ' Buy h m*n thoM 2,4-0 te tfpi>M? 

Apply 2,4-D to wheat, oats and barley after 
U/C-A m 2/i 7 A Tk Lffl plants are 6 inches high (or about 3 weeks after 

rmat weeas wrfft •^T*» nftl emergence). Apply to flax as soon as weed 

h growing crops? F owt . h ™ ant8 ’ provided the flax plants 

9 9 * have formed 4 or 5 leaves. Do not apply 2,4-D 

That depends on the weed and stage of in flax after the early bud stage, or it may cause 
growth. HERBATE 2,4-D kills highly sensi- severe damage. 


HERBATE 2,4-D is a product of the Agricul¬ 
tural Chemicals Division of CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED, established lead¬ 
ers in modern pest control products. Whenever 
possible, it will pay you to discuss your pest 
control problems—whether weeds, insects or 
plant diseases—with one of the trained C-I-L 
field representatives. 


FM EFFECTIVE, LtW-CMT 
WEED CONTROL IN 6R0WIN6 CROPS 


how weens cost you Money 


UMITEP. 


Weeds cause extra wear and tear on farm 
machinery, particularly combines, binders and 
threshers. 

Weeds attract injurious insects and harbour 
certain fungous diseases. Rot of small grain 
may pass the winter on several kinds of com¬ 
mon weeds. 

Heavy weed infestation reduces the land 
value of your farm. 


Weeds reduce crop yields by robbing soil of 
available plant food and using up valuable 
moisture. 

Weeds crowd out grain and other crops, re¬ 
sulting in a poor stand. 

Weeds increase the cost of farming operations 
—plowing, harvesting, cleaning, etc. 

Weeds cause direct money losses due to dock¬ 
age for high weed-seed content of grain. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

Agricultural Chemicals Division 
WINNIPEG 


Compare the 2,4-D Acid content of^HERBATE 

That’s the only sound, practical way to com¬ 
pare the value of different brands of 2,4-D. 

The 2,4-D Acid content is plainly stated on 


with other brands 


Regina Calgary Edmonton Vancouver 
Halifax Montreal Toronto Chatham, Ont. 


the label. Read it carefully. Compare 
HERBATE’S Acid content (in ounces or 
pounds per gallon) with that of other brands. 


Three Formulations for low or high-volume spraying 


HERBATE saves crops—saves labour 
HERBATE 2,4-D 


is a crop-saver for grain and flax. HERBATE sprays 
are the low-cost, labour-saving way to control the weeds which rob 
growing crops of moisture and food. HERBATE 2,4-D kills sensitive 
weeds outright . . . keeps even tough perennial weeds under control. 

HERBATE users report yield increases as high as 30%, due to killing 
out heavy weed infestation. Cleaner crops also mean lower harvesting 
and marketing costs. 


HERBATE Estar. Contains 64 oz. of 2,4-D Acid per gallon. 
HERBATE Amina. Contains 80 oz. of 2,4-D Acid per gallon. 
HERBATE P-70 (Sodium Salt). Contains. 11.2 oz. of 2,4-D Acid 
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SAVES TIME, LABOR, AND MONEY 


3 

MODELS 

FOR 

80 

DIFFERENT 

TRACTORS 

FEATURING 

8 

Attachments 


COMPACT, EASILY INSTALLED, 
STREAMLINED, HYDRAULIC 


THE 


LOADERS 


A YEAR'ROUND FARM IMPLEMENT 

The Horn-Draulic Loaders, the original twin cylinder 
hydraulic loader is precision built to give you years of 
sturdy service. Designed for all around farm use the 
Horn-Draulic will eliminate "extra hired hands" and will 
perform thousands of farm tasks easily and efficiently. 


HORN-DRAULIC LOADERS FOR 


ROW CROP 
TRACTORS 



Case, International, John Deere, 
Massey • H arris, Minneapolis- 
Moline, Oliver, Allis-Chalmers, 
Cockshutt. 


STANDARD 

TRACTORS 



Allis-Chalmers, Case, Cockshutt, 
Farmcrest, International, John 
Deere, Massey-Harris, Mlnnea- 
polis-Moline, Oliver. 


SMALL 

STANDARDS 



Ford, Ford-Ferguson, Ferguson, 
Case, Allis-Chalmers, John 
Deere. 


•^HORN-DRAULIC LOADERS teature 8 outstanding labor-saving 
attachments, designed for simple installation and operation. 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILED INFORMATION 



PUSH-OFF STACKER ATTACHMENT 


Tested by hundreds of farmers the Horn-Draulic Push-Off 
Stacker offers a one man hay operation. Hydraulic con¬ 
trolled the "Push-Off" will stack high. Smooth operation 
another reason for specifying HORN-DRAULIC. HORN is 
the world's largest manufacturers of Hydraulic Loaders. 


Write For Complete Information To The 
Distributor Nearest You! No Obligation. 


PIGOTT TRUCK & TRACTOR CO. LTD. 
543 Portage Avenue 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Standard and Row Crop Loaders. 


Leonard & McLaughlin motors ltd. 

Portage at Maryland 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Ferguson, Ford-Ferguson, Ford Loaders. 


FINNING TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. KERN FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

940 Station St. 8th Avenue & Broad St. 

Vancouver, B.C. Regina, Sask. 


NANCE COMPANY 
Red Deer, Alberta. 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS. Address your nearest distributor. 



NAME_ 

CITY_PROV.. 



News of Agriculture 


[Photo: F.A.O. 

in 1948 F.A.O. sent hybrid seed corn for testing to 19 countries. In Italy yields 
were increased 35 to 50 per cent. Here, Dr. L. E. Kirk, chief of the Plant Industry 
Branch of F.A.O. at Washington and formerly dean of agriculture, University 
of Saskatchewan, inspects Wisconsin hybrid seed corn destined for experiment 

stations in Europe. 


Bilateral Grain Trading 

HE new International Wheat 
Agreement, which has been com¬ 
pleted for signature and ratification 
following an International Conference 
lasting almost two months in Washing¬ 
ton, may, if finally put into operation, 
allay some of the criticism which has 
surrounded the tendency toward bi- 
la feral (two-country) agreements 
which has characterized the post-war 
period. 

For the crop year 1947-1948, for 
example, it has been estimated that 
about 930,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
including wheat flour, were exported 
from all sources. Of this amount about 
480,000,000 bushels was supplied by 
the United States, and almost all of 
the remaining 450,000,000 bushels was 
marketed under some form of state 
trading arrangement. Furthermore, 
about 350,000,000 bushels or 78 per 
cent of the quantity covered by all 
state trading, was sold through long¬ 
term agreements and bulk-purchase 
contracts. Arrangements were of dif¬ 
ferent kinds but all were on the gov¬ 
ernment - to - government - transaction 
basis. 

The Canada-British Wheat Agree¬ 
ment was the largest of all these con¬ 
tracts. Australia, one of the three 
largest exporters under the new Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreement, had no 
long-term agreement, with the excep¬ 
tion of one with New Zealand covering 
between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 
bushels annually. Practically all of the 
exportable surplus from the Australian 
crop, however, was taken care of by 
government-sponsored bulk sales, in¬ 
cluding 80,000,000 bushels to the 
United Kingdom, 25,000,000 to India, 
7,000,000 to France, 4,000,000 to Ire¬ 
land and 1,500,000 to South Africa. 
Prices in all cases ranged from $2.75 
to $3 per bushel for the 1947-1948 
crop year. 

The Argentine Grain Monopoly had 
arrangements with various countries 
including Italy, Netherlands, Switzer¬ 
land, Czechoslovakia, Spain, Brazil, 
Peru and Bolivia for a total of 2,400,- 
000 metric tons (1.12 short tons). The 
agreement with Brazil accounted for 
half the total quantity. The Argentine 


Grain Monopoly also had a num¬ 
ber of agreements covering coarse 
grains. These totalled 2,147,000 metric 
tons, which with the exception of 
315,000 tons of barley, consisted 
entirely of corn. In all, agreements 
were made with 10 countries including 
France and the United Kingdom, for 
all grains, and most of these agree¬ 
ments were for terms for from four to 
five years. 

Soviet Russia for the year 1947- 
1948 made grain commitments total¬ 
ling nearly 3.5 million metric tons, of 
which, however, only about 2.5 million 
metric tons were actually exported 
during the year. These agreements 
were with 13 countries and covered 
both bread grains and coarse grains. 

Neither the Argentine nor Russia 
will be parties to the International 
Wheat Agreement, though Russia 
offered to supply approximately 100 
million bushels. More than half her 
agreements in effect during 1947-1948 
were with satellite countries in eastern 
Europe. It is believed that increased 
supplies of USSR grain now available 
would enable Russia to export more 
during the current crop year than dur¬ 
ing the crop year 1947-1948. 

Taggart Is New Deputy 

R. G. S. H. BARTON, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture for the 
Dominion since 1932, reached the 



J. Gordon Taggart, new Deputy Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture at Ottawa. 
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FAIRVIEW CHEMICAL 

Company Limited 

A Western Organization With a Record 
of 31 Years in the Agricultural Chemical 
Field. 

Telephone 91 709 
1355 St.John St. Regina, Sash 


retirement age in 1948, but was ganizations felt that the provision 
requested to remain in the service of ought to be clarified for a number of 
the Department. In March of this year reasons: 

the Prime Minister, Mr. St. Laurent, The Supreme Court decision was 
announced Dr. Barton’s appointment not unanimous; legislative authority 
as special assistant to Hon. James between the Dominion and the prov- 
Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture. In inces has been left in a confused state; 
recent years, especially since the all five judgments against the legisla- 
organization of FAO in 1943, Dr. tion differ from each other as to the 
Barton had been engaged to a very basis for the conclusion reached; and a 
considerable extent with problems of serious element of uncertainty is ap- 
international food relationships, at- parent “with respect to the status of 
tending many conferences and serving other existing agricultural legislation 
as chairman of many committees. His in the Federal field.” 

new appointment not only recognizes - 

Dr. Barton’s great experience in the . , n , „ , . 

handling of these new war and post- Another Record Cash Income 

war relationships, but is evidence also A T $2,470,611,000, Canadian cash 
of Canada’s recognition of their xi. farm income in 1948 piled up 
importance to Canadian agriculture. still another record. The then record 
Canada’s new Deputy Minister of figure for 1947 stood at $1,973,853,- 
Agriculture is J. Gordon Taggart, who 000, while the 1946 figure was 
has been well-known to farmers of $1,759,736,000. 

western Canada since the period of Wheat alone last year accounted for 
World War I. He possesses an excep- $560,000,000, of which $158,407,000 
tionally wide knowledge of Canadian was from wheat participation certifi- 
agriculture and has the advantage of cates and adjustment payments. This 
long years of public service. figure for 1947 was only $73.8 million 

At the outbreak of war Mr. Taggart dollars and for 1946 it was $39.2 mil- 
was appointed chairman of the Cana- lion. These special payments helped to 
dian Bacon Board which later became swell the total from seed, grains and 
the Canadian Meat Board. From 1941 hay last year to $796.5 million, 
to 1943 he was Foods Administrator of Increased prices under the 1948 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board British contract for bacon as well as 
and since the passage of the Agricul- the opening up of the American mar- 
tural Prices Support Act in the closing ket, increased the total cash income 
years of the war he has been chairman from livestock from $555.2 million in 
of that board. For the last two years 1947 to $802.1 million last year. In 
he has been Director-in-Chief of Agri- spite of the decline in bacon exports, 
cultural Services in the Dominion revenue from hogs increased from 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Tag- $240.4 million to $300.8 million and 
gart is also a veteran of World War I, revenue from cattle and calves from 
and served with the Canadian Army $235.2 million to $433.6 million. 
Overseas. Dairy products increased from $325.5 


26:600 tires and 
wheels 

Grease-sealed 
Roller Bearings 


write to 

CANCADE BROS. LTD. 

BRANDON. M 1 


E. G. Powell 7th St. Morderr, Man. 

Specialist, through wide experience, in the sale of 
livestock and heavy machinery. Sales conducted 
anywhere. 

Write, wire or phone for information. 


«*FAIRVIEW 

WEED-COP 


Yes sir, this year you can obtain the 
well known FAIRVIEW WEED-COP 
2, 4-D at brand-new LOW PRICES! 
Yes sir, the same tried and proved form¬ 
ulations, AMINE, ESTER and DUST! 
Yes sir, the same WESTERN-PROVED 
2, 4-D, to give weed-free, higher yield, 
better grade crops! WEED-COP form¬ 
ulations are trouble-free in hard water. 
It's wise to place your orders now, for 
delivery at spraying time. Remember 
this, too, men - new rates of application 
are in effect, see below for literature 
offer. 


Appeal Oleo Decision 

T HE Annual Convention of the 
Canadian Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture and that of the Dairy Farmers of 
Canada both hoped they could per¬ 
suade the Dominion Government to 
appeal the decision of the Canadian 
courts on the margarine question. After 
waiting for two months in the hope 
that an appeal would be made, the 
two organizations acting jointly, an¬ 
nounced early in March that they 
would apply for leave to appeal to the 
Privy Council. Arguing that it was 
Federal legislation which was involved 
and that the Federal Government was 
responsible for its submission to the 
Supreme Court of Canada, and feeling 
as well that the court decision may 
well have far-reaching effects with 
respect to Federal jurisdiction over 
agricultural programs, the farm or- 


faiwkw- IMPROVED 
weed-cop SPRAYERS 


are custom built to our specifications, 
in western Canada, to meet western 
conditions. THREE MODELS, one 
for every need. Tractor, and trailer 
types for liquid and dust formulations. 
They’re GUARANTEED! Low priced 
and EFFICIENT! Equally suitable for 
liquid or dust spraying of WEED-COP 
2, 4-D or grasshopper chemical. 


TTn # M W Let us send you 
r ifi* W* W full, up-to-date 
i j\ j _ j 9 information and 
* ^ ^ the new rates of 

application of Fairview Weed-Cop 2, 
4-D - PLUS a report of the Western 
Weed Conference held in Winnipeg in 
November 1948. This is a report of 
vital interest to every farmer. Get your 
copy now. 


In 1906 the course in agriculture at the Manitoba Agricultural College opened 
with 80 students. Pictured here are 15 of the original class and two original 
instructors, who were able to attend a reunion recently at the 
University of Manitoba. 


No tool kit 
is complete 
without these 
FILES 



BLACK DIAMOND 10" MILL FILE. For 

sharpening mill, crosscut and circular 
saws and for putting a quick, keen edge 
on all kinds of cutting implements. One 
of your most useful tools around the farm. 



BLACK DIAMOND 12" FLAT FILE. Double 

cut for fast stock removal—wood or metal. 
Where speed is more important than 
finish, this is The right file for the job. 



BLACK DIAMOND WEBSAW FILES. Spe¬ 
cially made for filing Websaws or Pulp- 
wood saws. Four cutting faces and two 
cutting edges. Makes easy work of touch¬ 
ing up saw blades — in the shop or in 
the woods. 



TUNGSTEN POINT FILE. It’s the “right 
file” for dressing distributor points tipped 
with tungsten, iridium or other similar 
metals. 

• Your hardware dealer or implement mer - 
chant has a full line of Black Diamond files 
for every purpose. Stock up next time you 
see him . 


NICHOLSON FILE CO., PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


BLACK 
DIAMOND 
FILES O 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

MADE IN CANADA BY CANADIANS 


$ave $ $ $ 



This 

SPRING 

with 

The ONE 
and 
ONLY 


RECLAIMO 

A FEW days lost due to the breakdown of your 
tractor, or truck means just that much shorter 
a growing season for the farmer, and that could 
mean hundreds ... or thousands of dollars out of 
YOUR pocket. NOW costly repairs due to dirt and 
sludge can be eliminated. Switch to RECLAIMO, 
the oil-filter with the super-cleansing action. 
Reclaimo . . . and only Genuine Reclaimo feat¬ 
ures the patented heater element which evaporates 
ALL fuel and water dilution. 

Write For Free Booklet . 

Reclaimo Company 

(CANADA) 

617A—10th Avenue West Calgary, Alberta 
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The average Canadian cow produces 
4,400 pounds of milk a year. Yet it 
takes no more work and feed to 
produce 10,000 to 15,000 pounds of 
milk a year from improved stock 
when a good breeding programme 
is followed. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
is always ready to help you plan 
your farm future. Our nearest Branch 
Manager will be glad to explain the 
convenience of Current and Savings 
accounts, Farm Improvement and other 
types of loans. See him today. 


“The Wise Farmer Flans Ahead 99 



THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 
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SHALLOW WELL 

£et Pump 

WATER SYSTEMS 

The Ideal, all-purpose Water System which will pro¬ 
vide city-water convenience for the farm, the suburban 
home, country estate, summer cottage, school or church. 
For a pump that will provide a maximum of water with a 
minimum amount of effort and upkeep, insist on a Monarch Jet 
Pump, the modern pump for modern living. 

Note the direct coupling of pump and motor. No Belts, Pulleys, 
Gears, Rods or Leathers to wear out. This direct coupling 
design, makes possible a perfect alignment of Pump and Motor. 
Not only does this mean a compact Unit, easy to install in 
limited space, but it also means GREATER SAFETY —no moving 
parts are exposed. 

Only one moving part in the entire pump assembly, and no 
moving parts in the well. 

No lubrication is required for these truly modern Water 
Systems. 

Complete systems available in three sizes. 

For FREE LITERATURE see your dealer or write direct to 


MONARCH MACHINERY CO. LTD. 

WINNIPEG - MANITOBA 


Get It At A Glance 

Short Items Of Interest From Here and There. 


A T the recent show and sale at 
Perth, Scotland, 316 Shorthorn 
bulls were sold for an average price 
of 298 pounds. Eighteen bulls sold for 
over 1,000 guineas each, the supreme 
champion being knocked down at 
7,000 guineas. Twenty head were sold 
to Canadian buyers. A week earlier, 
also at Perth, 432 Aberdeen-Angus 
bulls were sold for an average of 208 
pounds, the high price of this sale 

being 4,400 guineas. 

# # # 

M ANITOBA’S rural electrification 
program extended hydro-electric 
service to 24 new communities during 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1948, 
bringing the total of cities and towns 
and villages served by the commission 
to 245. During the same period 3,500 
farms were connected under the farm 
electrification scheme. More than 
40,000 customers were served at the 
end of March 1948—an increase of 
18.9 per cent from March 31, 1947. 

tt tt tt 

A GROUP of about 60 grain and 
dairy farmers from South Africa 
will visit Canada next August. They 
plan to study soil Conservation and 
fertilization, production methods and 
equipment, culture of seed grain, 
methods of grading seed, dairying and 
marketing. Among other points they 
will visit the experimental stations at 
Lethbridge and Swift Current, and 
laboratories and grain grading and 
selling facilities in Winnipeg. They 
will visit the Canadian National Exhi¬ 
bition and a number of dairy farms in 

eastern Canada. 

# # # 

T HE value of hay and pasture seed 
crops grown in Canada in 1948 is 
currently estimated at $18,099,000, 
an increase of almost 100 per cent 
over the 1947 figures of $9,118,000. 
This increased value is attributable to 
increased yields in 10 of the 12 crops 
considered and increased prices in 
seven of these 12 crops. The crops 
considered include alfalfa, alsike 
clover, red clover, sweet clover, tim¬ 
othy, brome, crested wheat grass, 
western rye, Kentucky blue grass, 
Canadian blue grass, creeping red 
fescue and bent grasses. 

O ft 

F ARMERS and ranchers in Nevada 
and parts of Wyoming will prob¬ 
ably never forget the winter of 1948- 
49. Blizzard followed blizzard, and 
the snow piled up to unprecedented 
depths. Feed ran short. It is estimated 
that 20 to 50 per cent of the sheep 
in Nevada perished. In parts of Wyom¬ 
ing the figure is estimated to have 
reached 70 per cent. An attempt was 
made by the U.S. Air Force to drop 
feed from planes but> the livestock 
were trapped in small bunches and the 
owner often could not reach them. 

N EW ZEALAND is the fourth most 
important country from the point 
of view of wool production, being 
bested only by Australia, Argentina 
and the United States. She produces 
about a million bales ef wool annually, 
with an average of 320 to 325 pounds 
each. About 90 to 95 per cent of this 
wool is sold at auctions in New 
Zealand through wool brokers, and 
about two to five per cent of it is sold 
at the London wool auction sales. 
About 95 per cent of the New Zealand 
wool clip is exported. In 1947 a total 


of 112 million bales valued at 33 mil¬ 
lion pounds were exported, 55 per 
cent going to the United Kingdom, 13 
per cent to France, 11 per cent to the 
United States and five per cent to 
Canada. 

tt tt # 

A NEW world championship for 
butterfat production in the senior 
two year-old class was set by the Hol¬ 
stein, Graynor Lochinvar Champion 
owned by Graynor Farms, Oakville, 
Ontario. She produced 1,120 pounds 
of butterfat from 24,972 pounds of 
milk, average test 4.49 per cent, in 
three-times-a-day milking. The pre¬ 
vious record, held by a Guernsey in 
the United States, was 963 pounds of 
butterfat. 

# # # 

T HE total number of hogs on farms 
in Canada at December 1, 1948, 
is estimated at 4,604,200, a decline of 
14 per cent from the same date in 
1947. Decreases occurred in all 
provinces but were greatest, at slightly 
over 20 per cent, in the prairie 
provinces. The fall pig crop was about 
90 per cent of that in 1947, though 
marketings in 1948 were greater than 
in 1947 in relation to the total number 
of hogs on farms. Breeding intentions 
reported in December 1948 indicate 
that the spring pig crop this year may 
be expected to be almost 20 per cent 
larger than last year. The greatest 
change is in Manitoba with an 
expected increase of 37 per cent. The 
expected increase for Ontario is 22 per 
cent and for Quebec is 19 per cent. 
# * # 

A T the recent Calgary bull sale 685 
Herefords sold for an average 
price of $693.66, exceeding the aver¬ 
age high established last year by $140. 
The high price of the sale was $7,000 
paid to Albert Aim and Sons, Clares- 
holm, Alberta, by William Weber, 

Woodhouse, Alberta. 

* # # 

T HE average value of occupied 
farm land in Canada for 1948 is 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics at $39.00 an acre. This is an 
increase of 11 per cent over the 1947 
level and an increase of 62 per cent 
over the 1935-39 average. The average 
value per acre of occupied farm land 
in Manitoba stood at $34, in Sas¬ 
katchewan $24, Alberta $31, and 

British Columbia $79. 

# # # 

W ESTERN Canada is not alone ih 
the expectation of heavy grass¬ 
hopper infestations in 1949. Surveys 
made by the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture point to the worst 
plague in the western States since 
1940. Severe infestations are expected 
in eastern Montana, Wyoming, Col¬ 
orado, western Nebraska, Kansas and 
Texas, with Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico and California experiencing 

local outbreaks of varying intensities. 
# * * 

I F you are a pipe smoker avoid 
chewing the stsaw that you have 
run through your pipe stem. Some 
years ago Edward Ward ran a piece 
of straw through his pipe and offered 
the nicotine soaked straw to a garter 
snake nearby. The snake ate the straw, 
and soon after died. This accidental 
experiment proved important in di¬ 
recting researchers to an available and 
cheap means of control of garter 
snakes. 
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gets MORE WORK done 
in LESS TIME! 


Profitable mechanized farming means 
getting the maximum use from your 
equipment. Hours lost attaching and 
detaching implements are a dead 
loss. With Ford Farming , you can attach 
and detach and get going in a matter of 
minutes. That means your tractor is 
earning money—making a profit for you practi¬ 
cally all of the time. 


SHO WN ABO VE—The Lift-Type Rear Attached 
Mower. The cutter bar can be easily lifted and 
lowered by the Ford Hydraulic Touch Control. 


THERE ARE MORE THAN 60 DEARBORN FARM IMPLEMENTS 


MOLDBOARD PLOW 


RIGID SHANK CULTIVATOR 



SPRING TOOTH HARROW SINGLE DISC HARROW TANDEM DISC HARROW 


Ford Farming makes more money for you because the Ford 
Tractor and Dearborn Implements are engineered as one unit. 
Since most Dearborn Implements are carried instead of dragged 
along the ground, you can save time in getting to and from the 
fields. With the Ford Hydraulic Touch Control it’s easy to raise 



"V" SNOW PLOW C0RDW00D SAW COMBINE 


and lower them at the end of the field for speedy turning. 

The Ford Tractor gives you the advantages of both a "light” 
and a "heavy” tractor. It’s quick and nimble on light jobs. It 
knuckles down to tough jobs like a heavyweight with "extra” 
traction on rear wheels. Dearborn Implements are strongly 
constructed, simple and easy to adjust and service. For the 
complete facts on Ford Farming see your Ford Tractor Dealer. 
Ask for a demonstration of Ford Farming —with the Ford 
Tractor and Dearborn Implements. 



Your nearby Ford Dealer is headquarters for Ford 
Tractors, Dearborn Farm Equipment, genuine Ford 
Tractor parts, and tractor and implement service. 


TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT DIVISION 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited 



Only The Ford Tractor Cives You 

THESE 3 BIG ADVANTAGES 


WITH 

FORD HYDRAULIC 
TOUCH CONTROL 


LIFTS AND LOWERS AT A TOUCH AUTOMATIC DRAFT CONTROL AUTOMATIC DEPTH CONTROL 


Lifting and lowering of 
implements is done any time 
by merely touching the 
hydraulic control lever. No 
straining, no tugging. 


Under uniform soil condi¬ 
tions the selected working 
depth will be automatically 
maintained even in fields 
with an irregular surface. 


Under reasonably smooth 
surface conditions just set 
the controls once and uni¬ 
form working depth is 
automatically maintained. 
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SOLVE YOUR FENCING PROBLEMS 


LIVESTOCK 


“Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING—CRANKSHAFT 
* GRINDING 

Bearings rebabbltted. General Machine Work. 

Cylinder Reconditioning. 


SENIOR Sc 
STANDARD 


(WAtunnn re rice a.) 


'lUjritf I Send 10c for World's funnie: 
* “* ** • joke novelty! 

WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS 

Drawer 24NG 


Regina, Sask. 


For Prompt, Proven 


Relief 


from 

Constipation 
and 

Headaches 
Upset Stomach 
Indigestion 
Nervousness 
Gas and Bloat 
Loss of Sleep 
and Appetite 
when 
caused by 
Constipation 

Get Form’s 

Alpenkrauter— 

the time proved 
laxative and stom¬ 
achic-tonic medi¬ 
cine. Contains 18 
of Nature’s own 
medicinal roots, 
herbs and botanicals. Use as directed. 
Gently and smoothly Alpenkrauter 
puts sluggish bowels to work and aids 
them to eliminate cloggimg waste; 
helps expel constipation’s gas, gives 
the stomach that comforting feeling of 
warmth. Be wise:—for prompt, pleas¬ 
ant, proven relief from constipation’s 
miseries—get Alpenkrauter today in 
your neighborhood or send for 


' f OKNI'i-l 

ALPEN 

KRAUTER” 


SPECIAL OFFER 


11 oz. bottle for only $1.00 shipped post< 
paid to your door. • 


Mail this “SPECIAL | 
OFFER” Coupon—Now j 

I i Enclosed is $ 1.00. Send me post- I 
paid regular I I oz. bottle of I 
ALPENKRAUTER. 

□ Send C.O.D. (charges added). 

Name.. I 


Address. 


DR. PETER FAHRNEY & SONS CO. I 

Dept. C955-37A I 
2501 Washington Blvd., Chicago T2, Dl. J 
256 Stanley St, Winnipeg, Man., Can. | 



• Don’t let COUGHS due to COLDS lay up work 
stock. Give SPOHN’S COMPOUND — for 55 
years America’s favorite COUGH remedy tor 
horses and mules. Acts on nose, throat and bron¬ 
chial tubes. Relieves difficult breathing. Used by 
most famous horsemen. Ask any drug store. 1 


SPOHN MEDICAL COMPANY, Goshen, Ind. 



C OflAPOU N D 

for COUGHS due to COLDS 


The DIAMOND 
Iron Removal 
filter takes out 
all rustand other 
foreign matter, 
leaving water 
crystal-clear and 
palatable. Costs 
little, worth a lot. 
Write for free 
booklet giving 
full information. 


SALESMEN 


One of Canada's largest publishers 
wants first-class Subscription Sales¬ 
men. Excellent contract which should 
mean complete independence for 
men with the required quahfications. 
Experience helpful but not negessary. 
Character and aggressiveness more 
essential. Must have car. Write 

Western Subscription Manager 
10359 Jasper Ave. Edmonton, Alta. 


Ladies, Gentlemen 1 

We are still at your service. Write for low 
price list. Prompt service. STANDARD 
DISTRIBUTORS, Box 72, Regina, Sask. 


In you 
home. 


Box 290, The Country Guide, Winnipeg, Man. 


Men are wanted immediately to start 
their own lucrative business in local 
districts. This is full-time work, with 
one of Canada's largest companies, 
for responsible men between the ages 
of 25 and 50. Applicants must have 
good character references; should be 
able to make friends quickly; and 
must be capable of efficiently manag¬ 
ing themselves and their own business. 
No experience or collateral is required, 
but a car is necessary. Apply, stating 
all qualifications, to Box 209, Country 
Guide. 


Get Quick Ease and Comfort 

No sufferer can afford to pass up this 
honest offer. Satisfaction or money back. 

During the past 35 years many hun¬ 
dred thousand bottles of Moone’s Emer¬ 
ald Oil have been sold for just such 
troublesome surface skin conditions. 

Go to your druggist today and get a 
small original bottle of Emerald Oil 
and use as directed. You’ll get relief 
quicker than you ever expected— 

Act today on our absolute guarantee 
of satisfaction or money back. 























they are appropriate for young calves. 
When cattle are one year old or more 
the old saw or dehorning clippers are 
required. Clippers are faster, but for 
old animals with very hard horns the 
saw is perhaps best, because it does 
not splinter the bone. 

Remove the horn as close to the 
skull as possible and avoid unsightly 
stubs. If dehorning is done in the 
summer when there is danger from 
flies, use pine tar or some coal tar 
product on the wound and cavity. If 
sweet clover is being fed, take away 
this feed for two or three weeks pre¬ 
vious to dehorning, since excessive 
bleeding sometimes occurs. 


Britain Can Breed It 

A NEW book devoted to the inter¬ 
ests of Britain’s export livestock 
industry has just been published by 
Farmer and Stock-Breeder, long 
prominent as one of Britain’s leading 
livestock and farm periodicals. Galled 
"Britain Can Breed It,” the new book 
is 10 Inches by IVz inches in size, com¬ 
prising 130 pages in two colors and 
contains nearly 70 photogravure illus¬ 
trations. It is cloth bound with gold 
block cover and “is being distributed 
without charge direct to overseas 
breeders and others interested in 
Britain’s stock.” The publishers also 
advise us that a small number of addi¬ 
tional copies will be available on 
application to Farmer and Stock- 
Breeder, Dorset House, Stamford St., 
London, S.E. 1, England. 

Britain’s export of pure bred live¬ 
stock appears to be growing. There 
were 888 head of breeding cattle 
exported in 1938; by 1948 the number 
had grown to 2,002, with a value four 
times that of the 1938 export. Sheep 
exported increased from 1,487 to 2,944 
and pigs from 198 to 1,194. In addi¬ 
tion it is probably true that some 900 
thoroughbred and other pedigree 
horses, valued at nearly one million 
pounds, were exported from Britain 
last year. 


Vitamin A For Good Health 


A NALYSIS of range vegetation has 
shown that the vitamin A content 
of native grass is very low when the 
grass is cured in the fall or winter 
months. During the early summer 
when the grass is green, livestock are 
able to take in enough vitamin A to 
provide some reserve to carry them 
over a period when the rations may 
be deficient. However, if drought pre¬ 
vents normal growth of grass, a defi¬ 
ciency of vitamin A may result in 
higher calf and lamb losses the follow¬ 
ing spring and, in such a year, 
supplemental vitamin A could be 
expected to reduce losses. 

Vitamin A helps to maintain resist¬ 
ance to infection, and reduces the 
severity of colds, diarrhea and other 
infections. A shortage of the vitamin 
causes poorer results in the breeding 
herd. Also, the formation of kidney 
and bladder stones is more likely, be¬ 
cause a deficiency damages the kidney 
tissue and so interferes with normal 
secretion and elimination of urine. 

A deficiency of vitamin A is sus¬ 
pected of being one of the causes of 
urinary calculi, which may occur in 
steer calves during the early winter 
months. „ 

A cow or ewe on green grass will 
secrete enough vitamin A in her milk 
for the nutrition of the young, but this 
may not be enough to assure a reserve 
during the period when no milk is 
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Chances of harvesting a full, even stand at harvest time are better 
when you sow your grain with an Oliver Superior No. 38 Drill. 
It pays off in extra production by planting seeds properly! 

There’s no skipping or bunching ... no loss of costly seed. 
Each wheel-section of the Double Run Force Feed distributes 
exactly the same amount ... no more, no less. As long as there’s 
a handful of grain in the big, bushel-to-the-foot steel hopper, the 
seed is measured out kernel by kernel . . . deposited at precisely 
the same depth to make the most of early spring moisture. Ger¬ 
mination is quicker . . . growth and maturity are more uniform 
. . . grades are higher. 

Check the seed-saving advantages of the No. 38 Drill at your 
Oliver dealer. See the spring-cushioned oil-bath transmission that 
provides 60 seeding rates . . . the sturdy, 4-square frame that 
stands years of bumps and strains . . . the new neoprene dust 
seals for double-disc openers. 


The Double-Run Force Feed that 
gives Oliver Drills their world- 


OLIVER-COCKSHUTT OWNERS! 

—Come to Us for the Finest in Tractor Service. 

Your Oliver-Cockshutt tractor is Oliver built! That’s why it pays 
to see your Oliver dealer first! You’re assured expert, dependable 
service—plus replacements with genuine Oliver repair parts. So 
remember, always take your Oliver-Cockshutt tractor to the man 
who knows Oliver-built equipment best—your Oliver dealer. 


famous accuracy. Cast from 
high grade iron to a tolerance 
of only 5/1000 of an inch. 
Each feed wheel section carries 
equal amount of grain. Sowing 
rate is entirely dependent upon 
speed of feed shaft. No gates 
to adjust, no fluted cylinders to 
get out of order. 


The OLIVER Corporation 

Regina • Calgary • Edmonton • Saskatoon e Winnipeg 
Goodison Industries, Sarnia 

OLIVER 

"FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY” 
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Built 


TRACTOR BATTERY SERVICE 

Here’s a new and still better Willard for farm and 
general purpose tractors. Plenty of power for quick, 
positive starts in any weather. Top quality materials 
for dependable performance. Rugged construction 
for long life. 


NEW FEATURES 


NEW PLATE ANCHOR —An acid-proof, molded rubber 
anchor that holds plates rigidly in place and impro¬ 
ves battery life. Exclusively Willard. 

NEW IMPROVED SEAL —Leak-proof—eliminates loss of 
electrolyte and reduces terminal corrosion. 

NEW RUBBER INSULATOR — Improves circulation of 
electrolyte. Firmly supports plates and reduces wear 
due to vibration. Exclusively Willard. 

NEW DESIGN RUBBER CONTAINER— Strong, tough, heat 
resistant. Built to last in severe tractor service. 


EXCLUSIVELY WILLARD “SAFETY-FILL" CONSTRUCTION 
to prevent overfilling 

Willard Batteries For Every Farm Purpose 
Willard Dealers Everywhere 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 



available. Deficiency symptoms may 
appear in the calf during the fall and 
winter. 

Swine Erysipelas 

ANY hogs in the prairie provinces 
are affected with swine erysipelas 
in chronic form. It is sometimes not 
recognized. Symptoms are that the 
hogs are not making gains; they show 
a thick, scaly skin, or a skin with 
patches having a purple border. Oc¬ 
casionally, swollen and painful joints 
are indicative of swine erysipelas. 

Hogs showing these symptoms 
should be isolated. The Animal Dis¬ 
eases Laboratory at the University of 
Saskatchewan advises that a sick hog 
should be sent to the laboratory for 
diagnosis. If the diagnosis is con¬ 
firmed, instructions will then be sent 
to the owner. 

If given very early in the disease, 
in large doses, anti-swine erysipelas 
serum is of considerable value, espe¬ 
cially if the disease is present in the 
acute form. This serum also gives 
fairly good results when used for pre¬ 
vention in healthy pigs that are likely 
to be exposed to the disease. The 
serum can be purchased in Saskatche¬ 
wan from the Animal Diseases Lab¬ 
oratory, University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon. 

It is important to note also that 
human beings are susceptible to this 
disease which is, however, not the 
same as human erysipelas. 

Re The Brood Sow 

E HAVE found that starting the 
prospective brood sow is of 
much importance. Don’t let her get 
too big; start her early to develop 
productive habits as to numbers and 
milk efficiency. 

Then, of course, feed as you find 
the best system. We avoid much 
barley—not over 15 per cent for either 
nursing or forward pregnant sows; 
high grade oats with all seeds ex¬ 
cluded, unless of lamb’s-quarters or 
millets, and a nice little lock of choice 
clover—red clover or alfalfa is good! 
Also daily two or three regular sugar 
beets (not mangolds). We don’t know 
why, but that is the ideal ration. For 
minerals let them have access to a box 
of soft coal the year round, salt and 
wood-ashes also. Don’t salt their feed; 
they will use it as intelligently as you. 
—John Mackay, Ontario. 


Farrowing Time 

ROM 25 to 30 per cent of all 
pigs farrowed in western Canada 
never live to reach market weight. 
This is a very heavy percentage of 
loss, but it can be reduced. 

Good care of the sow before farrow¬ 
ing will help. Dry, well-bedded shel¬ 
ter, exercise provided if necessary by 
having feed troughs some distance 
away from sleeping quarters, good 
quality alfalfa or clover hay where 
the sow can get at it and a meal mix¬ 
ture of ground oats and barley with 
five per cent of meat meal or concen¬ 
trates added, will provide a sound 
basis for healthy litters, according to 
the Dominion Experimental Farm at 
Brandon. Some bran added to the 
ration a few days before farrowing 
will be advisable and the sow should 
also get. a little potassium iodide in 
her feed or drink during pregnancy, 
to prevent the occurrence of hairless 
litters. 

Dr. L. W. McElroy, University of 
Alberta, emphasizes the fact that 


brood sows during pregnancy and 
lactation have high mineral require¬ 
ments, especially of calcium and phos¬ 
phorus. Grains are very deficit in cal¬ 
cium and even where alfalfa hay is 
fed it is safer, he believes, to mix 
one-half to one pound of ground lime¬ 
stone in each 100 pounds of feed, in 
addition to one pound of salt. Where 
commercial mixed supplements are 
fed, Dr. McElroy advises that further 
minerals should not be mixed in the 
home-grown feed. On the other 
hand, to be sure that sufficient min¬ 
erals are consumed, these may be 
self-fed from a mineral self-feeder 
filled with a mixture of 40 pounds 
ground limestone, 40 pounds bone 
meal and 20 pounds salt. 

The sow should be brought to her 
farrowing quarters six or seven days 
before farrowing. It is then that she 
needs her feed made a little more 
laxative. A. J. Charnetski, Livestock 
Supervisor, Alberta Department of 
Agriculture, recommends reducing 
her feed by about Jialf, three or four 
days before farrowing, and at the time 
of farrowing she needs only some 
lukewarm water containing a little 
shorts or oat chop. After about 24 
hours her feed should be gradually 
increased until she is on full feed in 
a week or ten days. If the sow’s udder 
is congested, two heaping tablespoon¬ 
fuls of Epsom salts should be given 
in the feed in addition to plenty of 
water. Bathe the udder with warm 
water containing a handful of Epsom 
salts in a pint of water, then dry and 
apply warm sweet oil. 

As the young pigs are bom it is a 
good plan to dry them with a gunny 
sack, place them in a well-padded 
basket or tub containing a hot water 
bottle, and return them to the sow 
for nursing after farrowing is com¬ 
pleted. 

Young pigs have long black teeth 
with outward curves. These injure the 
udder of a nursing sow and should be 
dulled, according to Mr. Charnetski, 
by breaking off the points with a pair 
of nippers, taking care that only the 
points are removed and that the tooth 
is not splintered; otherwise serious 
jaw infection might result. 

To prevent anemia in young pigs, 
give them iron, which cannot be pro¬ 
vided by the sow. At the end of three 
days give each small pig half as much 
“reduced iron” as will cover a ten cent 
piece and repeat for three weeks at 
weekly intervals, or until they are eat¬ 
ing regularly. Place the reduced iron 
well back in the pig’s mouth, but do 
not throw it in. Four or five drops of 
concentrated cod liver oil with each 
dose of reduced iron will help develop 
resistance to disease. 


Annuals Here Again 

OPIES of the Farming News 
and Scottish Farmer annuals 
are here again for 1949. Many 
readers have been securing these 
famous livestock annuals through 
The Country Guide for years. The 
price is still $1 each, postpaid, and 
orders will be filled in the order 
in which they are received. 

The Country Guide also has a 
number of Stallion Record Books 
available, also at $1 each, postpaid. 
These are indispensable equipment 
where a stallion is kept in service. 
Address all orders to Book Depart¬ 
ment, The Country Guide, 290 
Vaughan Street, Winnipeg, Man. 
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Farm Owners Know from Experience 

You Can't Beat 

CHEVROLET 

ADVANCE-DESIGN 

TRUCKS 

for Value 



No other line of trucks offers Chevrolet’s big combination 
of champion values! That’s why more Chevrolet trucks sell 
. . . more serve than any other make! 

4-SPEED SYNCHRO-MESH 
TRANSMISSION 

Operation is easier, quicker and quieter and 
you can maintain speed and momentum on 
grades with this new transmission. It is on all 
series 3800 and heavier duty models. 

ADVANCE-DESIGN GEARSHIFT 
CONTROL 

There's new operating ease in all models with 
3-speed transmission. You can shift with your 
fingertips! 

FOOT-OPERATED PARKING BRAKE 

New clear floor area! This unique brake 
provides unprecedented safety and conven¬ 
ience on Vi- and %-ton models. 

IMPROVED VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 

Greater durability and efficiency is featured 
in this famous proved engine, the world's 
most economical for its size! 

SPLINED REAR AXLE HUB 
CONNECTION 

Greater strength and durability in heavy- 
duty models! This important new feature 
means a longer, more economical life for 
your heavy-duty truck. 

F-49-CTIA 


Be convinced. Take everything into account—• 
appearance, durability, ease of handling, power 
with economy — every feature in body, engine, 
cab and chassis! Add them up and you’ll agree 
with other farm owners that Chevrolet trucks lead 
the lot! And look at the leader’s economy! No 
other trucks in the world have Chevrolet’s 3-WAY 
THRIFT — low-cost operation, low-cost upkeep 
and low, really thrifty prices in the entire truck 
field ! 



A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 

ALSO the cab that “breathes”* • Uniweld, all-steel cab 
construction • All-round visibility with rear-corner win¬ 
dows* • Heavy duty springs • Full-floating hypoid rear 
axles on most models • Specially designed brakes • 
Hydrovac power brakes on 2-ton and larger models • 
Ball-bearing steering • Wide base wheels • Standard 
cab-to-axle dimensions • Multiple color options. 

*Heating and ventilating system and rear-corner windows with 
de luxe equipment optional at extra cost. 



CHOOSE CHEVROLET TRUCKS FOR TRANSPORTATION UNLIMITED 
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IN THE COMMERCIAL FIELD 


There’s no job too big nor too tough for rugged, 
durable Austin trucks. Day in — day out, they deliver 
the goods at surprisingly low cost, and perform de¬ 
pendably under all kinds of hauling conditions. Their 
many advanced features, plus superb engineering and 
construction, assure maximum trouble-free running. 

Austin commercial vehicles include 3 and 
5 ton long wheelbase trucks with drop sides, 
a 5 ton short wheelbase dump truck, \/ 2 
ton pickup, y 2 ton panel delivery and the 
Countryman Station Wagon. 

Inquire about them at your Austin Dealers. 

THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED - TORONTO, ONT. 



One of fourteen makes of chemical weed sprayers offered for sale in 

Manitoba in 194ft. 


Selecting A New Weed Sprayer 

Prof. G. L. Shanks stresses the important features 
you should look for in a new weed sprayer. 


I T HAS been reliably estimated 
that 4,000,000 acres were sprayed 
for weed control in 1948 in the 
Prairie Provinces. This is a large in¬ 
crease over the amount- sprayed in 
1947, but may well prove to be less 
than will be sprayed in 1949. This 
amount of work requires a great many 
sprayers. A large number of different 
makes are on the market, and it is no 
easy task for a farmer to decide which 
is best for his conditions. In a recent 
address to the Field Crops Short 
Course at the University of Manitoba, 
Prof. G. L. Shanks, head of the De¬ 
partment of Agricultural Engineering, 
indicated some of the features desir¬ 
able in weed sprayers. 

A tractor-mounted machine costs 
about half as much, makes a more 
compact unit, and in some cases will 
do less crop damage than a trailer. 
On the other hand, the tank capacity 
is much smaller and they require time 
for assembly. The trailer-mounted 
sprayers are always ready to hitch into 
at a moment’s notice. 

The size of the outfit is also an 
important decision. “I favor a 50 to 
80 gallon (Imperial) capacity for a 
tractor-mount, depending on the size 
of tractor to be used; and 100 to 150 
gallon on a trailer-mount,” says Prof. 
Shanks. “For soft fields it is easy to 
overload rubber tires and lose more 
time than will be lost by the extra 
refillings. For Manitoba a boom 30 
to 33 feet seems desirable. Longer 
booms are unwieldy, more subject to 
breakage and should, in most cases, 
be supported by caster wheels. The 
material of both tank and boom 
should be corrosion-proof insofar as 
possible.” 

Next comes the pump, which 
should have a capacity of at least 12 
to 15 Imperial gallons per minute. If 
it is much less, too great a proportion 
of the operating time is taken up fill¬ 
ing the tank. The simple gear type of 
pump is the favorite. Its chief draw¬ 
backs at the moment are leaky stuff¬ 
ing boxes and priming difficulties, but 
these are gradually being overcome. 
If high pressure spraying is contem¬ 
plated the gear type is unsuitable. 

It is important to buy a machine 
equipped with a filter having an ade¬ 
quate filtering surface and one that is 
easy to disassemble and clean. Poor 
filtering will result in clogged nozzles. 


Nozzles are now being produced 
in a complexity of sizes and designs. 
“A good nozzle,” said Prof. Shanks, 
“is one which deposits the spray uni¬ 
formly on the crop and produces a 
droplet of medium size—one that is 
large enough to settle instead of drift, 
but not large enough to run off the 
leaves.” There are now four or five 
makes that are satisfactory for com¬ 
mercial spraying. A useful feature of 
modern design is the interchangeable 
tip. This tip facilitates cleaning and 
makes possible a change in discharge 
rate without completely replacing the 
nozzles. 

“While the best rate of application 
is still a controversial matter, I feel 
that four gallons (Imperial) per acre 
is low enough and that further reduc¬ 
tions, while increasing the difficulty of 
cleaning nozzles and controlling uni¬ 
formity of coverage, will not greatly 
reduce the water supply problem.” 

With respect to the booms, Prof. 
Shanks suggests that there is little evi¬ 
dence to support many of the claims 
made for expensive materials. At the 
present time the cheaper booms may 
be the wiser selection. Self-supporting 
booms are more convenient and are 
satisfactory on smooth, level land up 
to a length of 30 feet. Wider booms 
on rolling land will do better work if 
supported by wheels. 

The pressure regulator and pres¬ 
sure gauge are the best means of con¬ 
trolling the rate of spraying. “If the 
outfit is not equipped with an auto¬ 
matic pressure regulator and a large, 
easily read, accurate pressure gauge 
you may be sure that you will pay for 
them in wasted spray and perhaps in 
damaged crops.” 

If it is possible to get a machine in 
which the nozzles do not drip when 
the outfit is stopped it will be an 
advantage. 

“The nozzles vary widely in their 
spacing on the boom,” said Prof. 
Shanks. “Some are 10 inches apart, 
others 15J6 inches and 18 inches, but 
perhaps 20-inch spacing is the most 
widely used distance in Manitoba. 
Some give single coverage with slight 
overlap—others lap 50 per cent on 
each of its neighbors, giving complete 
double coverage. Obviously to give 
double coverage requires either more 
liquid or smaller nozzle orifices. I 
favor single coverage with a nozzle 
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producing a tapered edge so that it 
blends into the adjoining spray 
pattern. 

“In any nozzle the height from the 
point where most spray is required is 
of great importance. With fan-shaped 
spray the closer the nozzle is to the 
ground the narrower its band of 
coverage. Hence, for any given nozzle 
and pump pressure there is only one 
correct height. Without supporting 
wheels we can hardly hope to main¬ 
tain the boom’s position accurately. 
Fortunately, wind drift in practice 
smooths out much of this, but the 
problem should not be forgotten in 
selecting a machine.” 


Should We Modernize? 

A LL farm practices up to and 
including actual harvesting oper¬ 
ations are designed to increase either 
yield or quality of crop, or both. 
Much time and expense is expended 
on the preparation of soil, perhaps 
including the application of fertilizer, 
and certainly there is some attention 
to the control of weeds and the con¬ 
servation of all available moisture. 
Under such circumstances it does 
seem the height of folly to put seed 
into the ground which is not of a 
variety suited to the district, or 
cleaned so as to eliminate seeds which 
will not germinate and grow well, 
including also impurities, such as seeds 
of other grains and weed seeds. 
Equally unprofitable is the seeding of 
grain which is a carrier of diseases, 
known to be controllable by simple 
methods of seed treatment. 

The Dominion Experimental Farm 
at Brandon reports that a recent seed- 
drill survey of coarse grains in Mani¬ 
toba shows that only 40 per cent of 
fields were sown with treated seed, 
though none of the seed found in the 
drill was free of smut. The same insti¬ 
tution reports that a survey made by 
the Line Elevators Farm Service 
showed that some 65 to 70 per cent 
of a very large number of barley 
samples collected from different 
points in the prairie provinces in 1947 
and 1948 were sufficiently infected 
with smut to require seed treatment. 

Now these facts are all the more 
remarkable when it is remembered 
that the smut diseases which infect 
wheat, oats and barley, namely the 
loose and covered smuts, were dis¬ 
covered as early as 1807, four years 
before the first Red River settlers 
came to Manitoba. Fifty years ago 
this year and before the great rush of 
settlers to the prairie provinces took 
place in the first decade of this cen¬ 
tury, the formaldehyde treatment for 
these smut diseases was discovered. 
Then came the dust treatment with 
copper carbonates, while the treat¬ 
ment with organic mercury dusts was 
discovered in Europe in 1912, or two 
years before World War I. Later the 
Ceresan and Leytosan treatments 
appeared about 1925 and have been 
used in western Canada since about 
1930. And, as it appears, we still seed 
60 bushels out of every 100 without 
treatment, though it all carries some 
smut disease! 

Better Farms—Fewer Acres 

T HERE has been a growing ten¬ 
dency in our district the past few 
years for farmers to increase their 
acreage. True, they have grown a lot 
of produce and made more money. 
But too often it has been at the sacri¬ 
fice of the best farming practice. Just 
to mention one instance or result of 



15A TRACTOR MOWER 


Enclosed bevel gears 
and clutch. Eccentric 
bushing for aligning cutter bar. 


Cuts up to 40 acres per day. 
Adaptable to nearly all makes 


Ttew "4" SIDE DELIVERY RAKE 


"5" 4-BAR POWER TAKE-OFF 
SIDE DEUVERY RAKE 


Positive, uni¬ 
form P.T.O. 
drive—extra clear¬ 
ance for large wind¬ 
rows. A tedding 
attachment can be 
supplied. 


4-bar cylinder gives greater capacity. Main bevel drive 
gear and pinion enclosed in oil bath. 


3" COMBINATION CYLINDER 
and PUSH BAR HAYL0ADER 


"PEERLESS" SULKY RAKE 


A solid deck model that 
picks up all the hay, 
saves all the leaves. 


Reversible parts cut repair 
costs in two. Foot lever 
control for dumping and bunching windrows: 
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Cockshutt Conde Milker —A milker that has earned 
the unqualified endorsement of thousands of 
leading dairymen in Canada and the United 
States. The Cockshutt Conde milks faster and 
cleaner, increases production. Large, smooth 
milk passages and seamless construction mean 
faster, easier cleaning, lower bacteria count. 
Exclusive Cockshutt pulsator requires no adjust¬ 
ment, admits only pure, filtered air. Single or 
Double Milking Units can be supplied. 



dollar hauling equipment you can buy. Check 
these features for better hauling in both on or offj 
the road farm operations . . . shorter turning' 
radius—lower loading height—better roadability 
—rugged, welded, all steel construction—auto¬ 
mobile type front end—adjustable bolster-stakes 
—Oilite bushings that eliminate greasing—one 
bolt adjustment feature changes wheel base from 
7 to 11 feet in one foot stages. 

COCKSHUTT PLOW COMPANY LIMITED 
Brantford, Truro, Montreal, Smiths Falls, Winnipeg; 

Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, 


Cockshutt Haying Machines get the most from your crop 
. . . get it cut, off ground and under cover—when it's 
ready—leafy green, properly cured; high in market and 
feeding value. 

When Hours Count ... speed and reliable performance is vital; 
You can rely on fast, time and labour-saving Cockshutt 
Mowers, Rakes and Hayloaders to speed haying . . . handle 
larger acreages faster at minimum costs with less danger 
of costly breakdowns. 

Cockshutt Make a full line of haying equipment, partially 
shown above. 

Cockshutt tractor or horse-drawn mowers are smooth-run■■ 
ning, light-draft, well-balanced units . . . with immediate 
"pick-up”. Cockshutt Rakes, made in sulky or two new side 
delivery models, are cleaner raking—form light, airy wind¬ 
rows. Cockshutt Hayloaders pick up all the hay and save 
the leaves. 


Farmers like Cockshutt Haying Equipment for its effi¬ 
ciency. Ask your Cockshutt Dealer for full information on 
models shown and also on the lower priced " 2 ” Hayloader. 



PARTNERS OF CANADIAN FARMERS FOR 110 YEARS 
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HARD OF HEARING 

You’ve Waited for This! 

HERE IT IS! ‘ * 


NO RECEIVER 
BUTTON 

IN THE 

EAR! 



• The Phanto- 
mold combined 
with the Beltone Hearing Aid assures 
you of unsurpassed hearing quality for 
both tone and volume. But best of all, 
even your friends won’t notice that 
you are wearing a hearing aid. You 
owe it to yourself to see this newest 
hearing improvement and convince 
yourself that now for the first time 
you really can conceal your 
deafness; 

/*“ Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 





MONO-PAC 

ONE-UNIT HEARING AID 
Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept, cgu-4 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, 111. 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. CGU-4 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, III. 

Please tell me more about the new 
invisible PHANTOMOLD. 

Name..... 

Address. 

Town.State. 


RUPTURE Troubles ENDED 

Advanced method. No leg straps, no elastic, no 
steel. Entirely different. Guaranteed. Write: 

SMITH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. D PRESTON, ONT., CAN. 


DON’T 

Neglect to paint Wooden beams. Neg¬ 
lect can cause a building to rot, sag and 
sometimes collapse— 

Be sale! Protect your property with 
paint. "SHERMAN'S" have sold 26,112 
gallons of paint to readers of this pub¬ 
lication. 

WHY? 

Because "SHERMAN'S" paint is 
guaranteed to be top quality and manu¬ 
factured by such famous paint manu¬ 
facturers as: C.I.L., LOWE BROS., 
CANADA VARNISH, MARTIN SENOUR, 
PAR-A-LAC, SCARFE'S, ETC. 

"SHERMAN'S" ship paint anywhere in 
Canada. 

"Act Now" write for free price list. 

Your price S2.00 to S3.75 per 
gallon. 

Regular price S6.00 _t er gallon. 

SdetffuiK<i 

1275 Queen Street West, Toronto, Ont. 
Take Advantage Of This Free Offer. 
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Please send me your free price list of . 
paints, enamels, varnishes, paint I 
brushes, roofing tars, etcetera. 

i 


I NAME _ 

I 

| ADDRESS 

I 


PLEASE PRINT 


| Dept. "G" 

, 1275 Queen Street W„ Toronto, Ont. 


this tendency: The highest yielding 
variety of barley having the highest 
average bushel-weight, namely, San- 
alta, has been dropped from the 
recommended list of varieties for 
Alberta. The principle reason for its 
declining use is the fact that it is not 
a very early variety and therefore not 
so suitable for fighting weeds. 

A farming practice that would give 
higher yields and higher acre profits 
on fewer acres would give a return 
sustaining a good standard of living 
for more people, without aggravating 
the problem of burdensome surpluses 
for the country. The net result should 
be: No big weed problem, no expen¬ 
sive weed sprays, or commercial fer¬ 
tilizers needed, more satisfaction of 
quality accomplishment and a little 
more leisure and happiness in a better 
and more thickly-settled community. 
—T. C. Pangle, Alberta. 

Argentine Black Rape 

D URING the war there was a great 
demand for fats and oils of all 
kinds. Attempts were made in Canada 
to increase farm crops such as flax, 
sunflowers, soybeans, and rape seed. 
The production of soybeans was 
largely concentrated in Ontario. Sun¬ 
flowers for a time were produced both 
in Saskatchewan and Manitoba, but 
are now concentrated largely in south¬ 
ern Manitoba adjacent to an oil plant 
established at Altona. Flax seed in the 
early years of the war was produced 
principally in Saskatchewan which 
grew about 75 per cent of Canada’s 
flax crop. During the recent years and 
particularly in 1948, Manitoba in¬ 
creased flax production very substan¬ 
tially and last year seeded over a 
million acres to this crop, which was 
approximately one acre out of each 
eight acres of cultivated land in the 
province. 

Rape seed grown in Canada, par¬ 
ticularly in the prairie provinces, is 
principally Argentine Black Rape and 
is confined especially to the northern 
part of Saskatchewan. Production of 
this crop also increased very greatly 
in 1948, the Saskatchewan output 
amounting to 85,600,000 pounds as 
compared with 21,162,000 pounds in 
1947. Yields of Argentine Black Rape 
are approximately 1,000 to 1,300 
pounds per acre and the oil content 
of northern grown seed is particularly 
high. The oil is extracted at plants 
located at Moose Jaw and Saskatoon 
and is particularly desired as a marine 
motor oil. The seed has sold in recfent 
years at six cents a pound, but to what 
extent the demand for rape seed oil 
will be maintained at its previous 
levels is perhaps doubtful. 

Seed Should Be Treated 

I T IS, of course, always difficult to 
calculate the actual loss from smut 
diseases, because of the variable 
degree of infection from year to year 
and from farm to farm. Generally 
speaking, the best estimates available 
indicate that if there is a 10 per cent 
infection in a field, the loss in yield 
is likely to amount to approximately 
10 per cent. The average infection 
over the prairie provinces may never 
have reached this figure, though on 
individual fields or farms it is quite 
possible. Dr. J. H. Craigie, Dominion 
Botanist, some years ago calculated 
that the annual average losses from 
smut in the province of Manitoba 
alone for the period from 1916 to 
1937, inclusive, amounted to $601,000 


or 1,466,000 bushels of oats; 
$416,000 or 916,000 bushels of barley 
and $203,000 or 197,000 bushels of 
wheat, making a combined average 
annual loss in Manitoba from smuts 
alone of $1,390,000. 

Seed treatment is not expensive and 
for the covered smuts, where the seed 
is carried on the outside, it is fairly 
simple. The loose smuts of wheat and 
barley are carried over inside the seed 
and are much more difficult to control, 
although treatments are available suit¬ 
able for small lots of valuable seed. 

In the case of bunt of wheat (cov¬ 
ered or stinking smut), covered smut 
of barley, false loose smut of barley 
and the covered and loose smuts of 
oats, the same treatment will do the 
trick. Some varieties are more resist¬ 
ant to smut than others, so that 
resistant varieties should be used 
where these are suitable to the dis¬ 
trict. Likewise, it is a simple precau¬ 
tion to clean the seed well before 
treatment. Formalin properly applied 
at the rate of one pound of formalin 
to 30 gallons of water, or enough to 
treat about 40 bushels of seed, wall 
control these smuts, but may injure 
the seed. Treatment should be given 
with a seed grain pickier, or the for¬ 
malin may be sprinkled on the grain 
while it is being turned over with a 
shovel. After treatment it should be 
covered with burlap for four hours 
and then spread out to dry overnight. 
Hulless oats should not be treated 
with formalin. For small quantities 
one tablespoonful of formalin is re¬ 
quired for each one gallon of water. 

For these diseases mercury dusts are 
recommended as a rule, at the rate of 
a half-ounce per bushel of seed. Oats 
and barley should be treated a week 
before seeding, and wheat at least a 
day before seeding, and it is advisable 
to use the proper machine for apply¬ 
ing the dust. These dusts may also be 
used as a wet treatment, by mixing 
one part of dust to each hundred 
parts of water by weight, or eight 
ounces to 40 gallons. The seed should 
be dipped in the liquid for five minutes 
then allowed to drain and dry. 

The most practical treatment for 
loose smut of wheat and barley is to 
dispose of infected grains for feed 
and obtain registered or certified seed. 
Another method is to plant an isolated 
seed plot and then pick off any 
smutted heads as soon as they appear, 
put them into paper bags and bum 
both bags and smut. Seed from such 
a plot can probably be safely used the 
following year. 

Where small lots of valuable wheat 
or barley must be seeded, even 
though they carry an infection of 
loose smut, the hot water treatment 
can be used. The method is to soak 
in cool water for six hours, then place 
in wire baskets or loose bags and dip 
for 11 minutes in waiter held at 129 
degrees F. for wheat, and 125 to 126 
degrees for barley. Then take the seed 
out and cool immediately in cold 
w'ater, spread in a clean place to dry 
for several days before seeding. Even 
with this method, it may be necessary 
to rogue out the occasional smutted 
head in the subsequent crop during 
the growing season. 

If you don’t believe your seed needs 
treatment for smut, inquire of your 
agricultural representative as to the 
nearest place to which you can send 
a sample of seed for examination. 
Then you will know for sure. 



Go 9 and 15 m.p.h. on your old model 
John Deere A or B. Two separate, addi¬ 
tional speeds. On Farmall F-20, F-30, or 
Regular Model, you can do 14 to 15 
m.p.h.; or if you prefer, you can have 10 
m.p.h. gear box for the F-20 or Regular 
Model. Installed with or without Lift-All 
Pump. 

Bring your old tractor up to date. Do 
many more jobs in a day. Ideal for buck¬ 
ing hay, rotary hoes, long hauls, etc. Does 
not interfere with present gears. 

Also Gear Box for Farmall H or M 
Adds Useful Middle Gear 

Equip your H or M with this handy 
in-between speed of 10 m.p.h. Not too 
fast, not too slow for many field jobs. If 
you prefer, you can have 7 m.p.h. gear 
box. Quickly, easily installed. 

Write today tor full particulars. Be sure 
to name tractor you are interested in. 

BEHLEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 824 Columbus, Nebr. 


JAR OWNERS—ATTENTION 

If you have not received your copy, write us to 
mall you our FREE CATALOG of new auto parts 
and accessories. Largest stock in Canada of used 
and new Auto, Truck and Tractor parts and 
accessories. Generators for battery charging. Igni¬ 
tion parts. Generator and Starter repairs, etc. Tire 
Retreading and Vulcanizing. Springs and Spring 
Leaves. Auto Glass. Modern Machine Shop and 
Motor Rebuilding Plant. Crankshaft Grinding and 
Rebabbitting. Cylinder Block. Head and ail kinds 
of Welding. 

AUTO WRECKING CO. LTD. 

263 to 273 Fort St. Winnipeg 


FOR 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

Renn Weeder-Cultivator 
Renn Truck Grain Loaders 
Renn Portable Grain Loaders 
Hydraulic Hoists and Dump Boxes 
Truck power take-offs and Universal 
joints for all purposes. 

Write for Free Literature. 

PERFECTION MACHINE 
WORKS LTD. 

Dept. C Calgary, Alberta 


MAGNETO REPAIRS 

Speedy service; expert work: genuine parts. Write 
for our exchange plan on new super-power Bosch 
magnetos. Brown and Murray Limited, 237 Fort 
St., Winnipeg, Man. 130 9th St., Brandon, Man. 



Relieve 

PAROXYSMS OF 

WHOOPING COUGH 



# Don’t let it sap your child’s strength. 

For 68 years the soothing, medicated, pene¬ 
trating vapors of Vapo-Cresolene have been 
helping to relieve the paroxysms of whooping 
cough—so children can sleep. Also to lessen 
the severity of coughs in bronchitis, spas¬ 
modic croup, and coughs due to colds. 
No drugs. Electric and Lamp-type 
vaporizers. Directions in every pack¬ 
age. At your druggist’s. 

For Free Descriptive Booklet. Write to: 

VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
Miles Bldg. Montreal, Que. 
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The J. H. ASHDOWN 

HARDWARE CO. LIMITED 

WINNIPEG - REGINA - SASKATOON - CALGARY - EDMONTON 


field tested-field proven 
on thousands of farms! 


FARM YOUNG PEOPLE 


Spring is really here. Look at that proud grin and the twirling rope—but it’s old 

stuff to the pony. 


Volunteer Club Leaders Wanted 

Lack of good local leadership holding up expansion of club program, 
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These facts were revealed by J. an interest in betl 
Chas. Magnam, president of the Cana- rural life, 
dian Council of Boys’ and Girls’ Club Added to this i 
Work at the annual meeting recently 4-H clubs like to 
held in Saskatoon. He pointed out knows the subject 
further that the key to the expansion will plan the work 
program consisted of voluntary local others to assume 
leaders who were vitally interested in who will perseve 
club work and who had the necessary indifference, 
qualifications to provide good leader¬ 
ship. At the present time 288 of the can be readil 

3,507 clubs in Canada are operating with all of the: 

without leaders. It is interesting to teristics are unusi 
note that of the four western provinces hard to find. Not 
British Columbia is the only one that 
has any clubs without leaders. The 
majority without leaders are in Quebec 
and Ontario. 

T. A. Erickson, who for 30 years 
was 4-H State leader in Minnesota, 
told the meeting that even in Min- 
nesota they had found the lack of °ack 
local leadership a great handicap. 

Local leaders serve as the connecting 
link of the local club with the Exten¬ 
sion Service and agricultural colleges. 

Their contribution is of inestimable 
value in the expansion of any club 
program. 

He had a simple definition for club 
work: “To help boys and girls under¬ 
stand, appreciate and make use of the 
fine things they have in their own 
homes and environment.” In other 
words, the objective of club work is 
not to produce a champion, and sell it 
at a high price, not to win a trip to 
the Toronto Royal. The true objective 
lies much nearer home. It is to pro¬ 
duce a champion boy and girl. 

Mr. Erickson outlined a pretty stiff 
set of qualifications that the ideal to co-operate and accept their share 
volunteer leader should possess. The of the responsibility the leader will 
leader should be liked and respected find his job impossible. 


FOR PERFECT RESULTS WITH ANY SPRAYER 

DIAMOND A' 2,4-0 A 


many ot us could 
make the perfect leader, and when you 
add the fact that most of our local 
leaders are very busy farmers and 
farm wives who spend time with the 
clubs at the expense of farm work the 
difficulty increases. This means that a 
great deal of the responsibility falls 
on the club members. If the 
members appreciate the qualifications 
desired in the leaders and look for¬ 
ward to the possibility of being leaders 
themselves then the leader has an 
easier job. If the members are 
informed, enthusiastic, co-operative, 
unselfish, and have an interest in 
better rural and community life the 
leader will have no difficulty in getting 
a good club. If the members lack these 
qualities in any large measure the 
leader’s job will be difficult. 

Club work boils down to a matter 
of co-operation. If the members and 
the leader all work for a better rural 
life and improved young people and 
are conscientious about it, a good club 
and a good club program is assured. 

If the club members are not prepared ] 


“Diamond A” Ester and “Diamond A” Amine 
are easy to use, safe and economical. Already 
tested on thousands of acres of crops. In¬ 
structions for use on every container of 
“Diamond A” 2,4-D. Your dealer can supply you 


GET THIS FREE BOOKLET 


Specially prepared to answer all your questions about 2,4-D spraying 
Write for your free copy on how, where and when to use 2,4-D. It's 
yours for the asking. Don’t miss it! 


Eco Weed Sprayers are already 
acclaimed by thousands of 
satisfied users. Get YOUR 
order in early. Contact the 
Eco dealer in your community 
right away. He can quickly 
give you full details and 
prices on Eco Sprayers and 
Attachments. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Please send me, without obligation, your free 
booklet on how, where and when to use 2,4-D. 


Name. 


Town 


Mail to: Eco Division, The J. H. Ashdown 
Hardware Co. Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


THE ECO SPRAYER IS MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
ASHDOWN’S BY SERVICE STATION EQUIPMENT COMPANY" LIMITED, 
WINNIPEG. BACKED FULLY BY ASHDOWN’S GUARANTEE. 
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These Facts Tell You Why... 
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The Only Tire 
That Takes a 
“CENTRE BITE” 


THE CHAMPION GROUND GRIP OUT- 
PULLS BECAUSE ... It cleans better. Its curved 
traction bars Rare out (rom the centre to make a 
wide open unrestricted exit for mud and trash. 
There are no broken centre trash catches. 


THE CHAMPION GROUND GRIP OUT- 
PULLS BECAUSE . . . The Triple Braced traction 
bars take a full, firm bite right in the heart of the 
traction zone. There are no broken centre traction 
leaks. 


THE CHAMPION GROUND GRIP OUT- 
PULLS BECAUSE . . . The tread bars are higher— 
up to 24 per cent higher to take a deeper, firmer 
bite. Of course, higher bars last longer. 

THE CHAMPION. GROUND GRIP OUT- 
PULLS BECAUSE . . . The tread bars are longer— 
as much as 256 inches per tractor. Greater tread 
bar length naturally gives greater pulling power— 
and longer wear. 

THE CHAMPION GROUND GRIP OUT- 
PULLS BECAUSE ... The traction bars are higher 
at the shoulders for reserve pulling power, 
especially in soft ground where it needs the extra 
pulling power of an extra bite. 


Put CHAMPION Ground Grip 
on Your Tractor 


Fair Basis 

Continued from page 14 

show that there has been three distinct 
short-term trends. These trends are 
related directly to changing world 
economic conditions and are probably 
little related to any so-called “agri¬ 
cultural revolution.” It has been a 
favorite topic of writers for many 
years, ever since the first steel plow 
was used, that agriculture is in the 
midst of an agricultural revolution. 
The advent of new machines and tech¬ 
niques, such as the steel mouldboard 
ploW, the reaper, the binder, the power 
thresher, horses replacing oxen, the 
multiple-horse outfit, the steel-wheel 
tractor, the large combine, the rubber- 
tired tractor, the one-way disc and 
other cultivators, and finally the small 
combine and row-crop tractor, corn 
pickers and other modern gadgets 
have, successively, been going to revo¬ 
lutionize agricultural production and 
lower prices for farm products com¬ 
pared with the prices for other 
products. These writers only look at 
the agricultural side of the picture. 
They forget to look at the great ad¬ 
vances which are steadily being made 
in the changing techniques of general 
industrial production, mining, trans¬ 
portation and the like. It is the differ¬ 
ing rates in the adoption of new 
techniques in agricultural and non- 
agricultural production which is the 
dominant factor causing changes in 
the relative prices for farm and non¬ 
farm products. In addition to the 
changing rate of new methods of pro¬ 
duction between agriculture and indus¬ 
try there is the question of limitations 
of resources for agriculture and indus¬ 
try. Apparently over the 58-year period 
new techniques in agriculture have 
been about balanced by new tech¬ 
niques in other industries. 

BOUT 1940 the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics computed a new 
index number for the wholesale prices 
of Canadian farm products, based on 
the five-year period 1935 to 1939 
taken as 100. This index is published 
monthly. They also publish two other 
indexes using the 1935 to 1939 base as 
100. One is an index of prices received 
by farmers at the farm or local market 
and the other is an index of the costs 
of things that farmers buy, including 
farm wages, interest rates, other farm¬ 
ing costs and the farm family living 
costs. The index of prices at the farm 
only goes back to 1935. The index of 
farmers’ costs now is extended back to 
1913. 

It is quite useless to compare changes 
in prices for farm products and 


changes in farmers’ costs, using both 
the published official indexes on the 
1935 to 1939 base as 100. This is be¬ 
cause prices for farm products were 
unduly depressed in the 1935-39 
period compared with non-farm prices. 

In Chart 2 the purchasing power of 
prices for farm products, in terms of 
non-farm prices, using the 1935-39 
base as 100, is shown as a dotted line. 
The use of such a base for comparative 
purposes indicates a very high period 
of purchasing power from 1907 to 
1921, a far-above-normal period from 
1925 to 1930, above normal in 1936, 
1937 and 1938, and above normal 
every year since 1941. Such evidence 
clearly indicates that the use of the 
1935-39 base as a normal period of 
balance between agriculture and the 
remainder of the economy, is unsound. 

U nfortunately the index of 

the costs of things farmers buy 
does not go beyond 1913. But when 
this index is compared with the index 
of non-agricultural prices since 1913 
we find that they closely correspond, 
taking the period 1913 to 1948 as a 
whole. This leads us to believe that if 
the index of the costs of things farmers 
buy were computed back to 1890 it 
would show the same relationship to 
farm prices as we see in Chart 2, using 
non-farm prices for comparative pur¬ 
poses. 

In choosing a suitable base, not too 
far distant, to measure the relative 
position of farm prices, we must, of 
necessity, not use either the early 
1930’s or the 1935-39 period, for the 
reasons given above. We clearly could 
not use a period as far away as 1920 
or the earlier years. The period 1921 
to 1924 was a period of severe world¬ 
wide deflation. So we are narrowly 
confined to the shelf from 1925 to 
1929, or the period from 1940 to 1948, 
—the war and post-war periods. 

The period 1925 to 1929 was a 
period of relative stability between 
prices for farm and non-farm goods. It 
was a period of recovery from the first 
post-war depression of 1921 to 1924. 
Prices for both farm and non-farm 
products fell slowly from 1925 to 1929 
but at approximately the same rate, so 
the purchasing power of farm products 
was fairly stable as shown in Chart 2. 
During this period industrial produc¬ 
tion and employment rose from below 
normal in 1925 to above normal in 
1929. Probably the average for the five 
years is about as close to an average 
situation as we can observe over a long 
period of time. Moreover, during the 
overall period 1925 to 1929, consumers 
were not seriously disturbed about the 




This long rote of unloading chutes gives some idea of the extent of the 

St. Boniface stockyards. 
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price of food. It was for these reasons 
that the Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture chose the period 1925 to 1929 
as a base period of balance for com¬ 
paring present purchasing power of 
farm prices and retail food prices, 
when presenting their brief to the 
Royal Commission on Prices. 

Another base period which might 
appeal to some people as being more 
recent is a group of years from 1941 
to 1948. The comparative purchasing 
power of farm products from 1941 to 
1948 in terms of costs of things 
farmers buy for living and production, ' 
is shown in the following table. 

Parity Ratios—or Purchasing Power of 
Farm Products 

1925-29 1942-46 1941-48 1935-39 


Year 

1941_ 

= 100 

- 83 

= 100 
84 

= 100 
84 

= 100 
93 

1942 _ 

. 90 

91 

91 

101 

1943 . 

. 96 

97 

97 

108 

1944 . 

. 101 

102 

102 

113 

1945 . 

. 104 

105 

105 

116 

1946 ....... 

. 106 

107 

107 

118 

1947 ....... 

. 105 

106 

106 

117 

1948 ....... 

. 109 

110 

110 

121 

The use 

of either 1942- 

•46 or 

1941- 


48 as base periods from which to 
measure the purchasing power of farm 
products would result in only a fric¬ 
tional difference from using the 1925- 
29 period as a base. The use of the 
1935-39 period leads to a very errone- | 
ous picture of the relative level of the 
prices of farm products within recent 
years. 

The purchasing power of farm 
products on the 1925-29 base is 
shown in Chart 1. 

Likely the 1942-46 base period 
would be a satisfactory base. Being 
more recent, it would appeal to most 
people as being more realistic. The 
presently published index of the cost 
of things farmers buy is based on the 
weighted importance of the items 
farmers purchased in 1&38. Only minor 
changes in the index have been made 
since then. What we need most of all 
is a complete revision of this index, ! 
using the weighted importance of the 
purchases of farmers for production 
and living in the most recent post-war 
years. If this were done there is no 
reason why 1942 to 1946 should not 
be as good a base period as any for 
measuring changes in the purchasing 
power of farm products. 

Using the official data published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on 
net farm income, farm capital, and 
charging wages for the farm operator 
at the average wage received in the 
manufacturing industries, we find that 
the loss for Canadian agriculture from j 
1935 to 1939 averaged 4.3 per cent 
per year of the total farm capital. 
From 1942 to 1946 the net gain aver¬ 
aged a little less than three per cent 
on the total farm capital. By this 
measure the period 1942 to 1946 can¬ 
not be considered as too high a period 
to use as a base in measuring the 
relative position of agriculture. 

In spite of the objections of some 
economists, and of a number of respon¬ 
sible government officials, the best 
answer to the need for some method 
of measuring the relative position of 
farm prices is the words spoken by 
Lord Kelvin in 1889: “When you can 
measure what you are speaking about 
and express it in numbers, you know 
something about it, but when you can¬ 
not measure it, when you cannot ex¬ 
press it in numbers, your knowledge 
is of a meagre and unsatisfactory 
kind.” 
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Service agent about 2-4 Dow 
Weed Killer, Formula 40 — a 
superior liquid amine salt form¬ 
ulation for low volume spray¬ 
ing; Esteron Dust No. 5 for 
effective weed control by dust 
application; Esteron 44 for hard- 
to-kill weed and woody growths 
— Dow Contact Weed Killer 
(dinitro) for "chemical mow¬ 
ing” — Dow Selective Weed 
Killer (dinitro) for use on peas 
and on legumes seeded alone 
or with grains. 


"Penta" 
Treatment 
Assures 
Longer Life 
for Fence 

Posts 

\ 

Fence posts have become of even 
greater importance to the farmer on 
account of new fencing laws, cur¬ 
rent wood shortages and an over-all 
increase in the need for new and 
replacement posts. Pentachlorophe- 
nol, a Dow product, has proved to 
be an exceptional wood preserva¬ 
tive, well suited to the treatment of 
fence posts. Inspection revealed 
Southern yellow pine posts treated 
with "Penta” still in good condition 
after 11 years’ exposure, while un¬ 
treated posts failed after 3 to 3 Vi 
years. 

Pentachlorophenol is highly ef¬ 
fective against decay fungi and ter¬ 
mites and is resistant to leaching by 
water. Its application to most non¬ 
durable woods makes them as long- 
lived and serviceable as untreated 
durable woods. 

DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, 
LIMITED 

204 Richmond Street West 
Toronto 1, Canada 


DDT Treated Cattle 
Show Weight Gains 

Fly control by DDT has shown an 
amazing record in producing more 
beef. Tests showed that DDT treat¬ 
ed cattle made daily gains of V 2 
pound per day more than untreated 
cattle. Such additional gains ranged 
from 10 pounds to as high as 130 
pounds per animal. These findings 
showed that the practical concen¬ 
tration for use in power sprayers is 
4 to 8 pounds of Dow DDT-50%- 
Wettable powder in 100 gallons of 
water. Gives on the average about 
three weeks protection. 

Get the Facts Today! 

For complete information on any of 
these agricultural chemical develop¬ 
ments, ask your dealer or local ex¬ 
periment station — or write to Dow 
for descriptive literature. 




• There’s an all-out battle go¬ 
ing on across all Canada. It’s a 
fight to the finish between Cana¬ 
dian farmers and costly weeds. 

The job of getting rid of 
weeds in crops is a big one! 
That’s why more and more 
farmers are using Dow Weed 
Killers. 

Dow Weed Killers kill 
weeds in a hurry. And they cost 
you less because Dow has the 
right weed killer for you. See 
your local Line Elevator Farm 
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O.P. SIRED 


If you did not receive 


W. Leghorns, B. Rocks juL — 1 

APPROVED 

New Hampshires, 

Cross Breeds 

Order Chicks Early 

Write for our 1949 Price List . 

J. H. MUFFORD & SONS 

Box G Milner, B.C. 

“The Firm of Over 40 Years Standing" 


a copy of our new 1949 catalog send for 
a free copy at once. The information 
contained in same will be very useful 
to you. We particularly want you to 
read page 4, "The Better The Breeding — 
The Less Feed per dozen." It will pay 
you to secure this information at once. 
We have 12 pure breeds and 13 cross 
breeds to choose from. Special breeds 
for egg production, special breeds' for 
roasters and special breeds for broilers. 
Also older pullets eight weeks to lay¬ 
ing. Turkey poults all from Government 
Approved breeders. 


POULTRY 


Chick Hatcheries, Limited 

FERGUS, ONTARIO. 


Stewart chicks axe 100% R.O.P. sired. They are 

produced from some of the finest Pullorum tested 
flocks from Alberta and B.C. headed by R.O.P. 
males from trap-nested hens with records from 
200 to 300 eggs per year. Chicks that will Live— 
Grow—Lay and Pay. 

Specializing exclusively in R.O.P. Sired White 
Leghorns, Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, New 
Hampshires, Light Sussex and Leghorn-Hampshire 
Crossbred Chicks. 

Broad-Breasted Turkey Poults. 
Order Now For Early Delivery. 

Writs today for large illustrated catalog and prices. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 
IN CHICKS 

We, Will mail you our Service Bulletins, 
descriptive folder. Illustration of anatomy 
of the hen in natural color, prices and 
oth#r educational literature neatly filed in 
loose leaf folder for future reference. Never 
b6folre:,hgs the chick buyer had an op¬ 
portunity of getting this information. Send 
tot if noW! Read it and decide for your¬ 
self. ,//■ 

BOLIVAR HATCHERIES LTD. 

i ; 1503 Pacific Highway, 

Box 860 New Westminster, B.C. 


Calgary. Alt* 


602C 12th Avenue West 


TAYLOR-MADE Approved Chicks 


Mlnorcas, $17.75 per 100: Hampshires, $16.75 
Wyandottes. $17.75; White Rocks. $17.75: Or¬ 
pingtons, $19.75; Leghorns, $15.75; Barred Rocks. 
$16.75. 

TAYLOR-MADE R.O.P. SIRED CHICKS 

Leghorns, per 100, $17.25; Barred Rocks, $18.25; 
Hampshires, $18.25; Wyandottes. $19.75. 

Book Orders NOW. 100% Live Arrival. 

Pullet and Cockerel Prices on request. 

Oil Brooders—500-chick size ...$17.95 

300-chick size $15.95 


THE CHICKS WHICH 
GIVE RESULTS 

Have been raised by_iKoh6»nds bf Western Canada 
poultryfnen for nearly £0 years. 

The following breeds will be available:,. White 
Leghorns, New Hampshires, ' R.I. Reds, Barred 
Rocks, Light Sussex, Black Australorps, Leghorn- 
Hampshire Cross and Austra-Whites. 

Write for price list arid full particulars, and 
remember— 

“IT’S RESULTS THAT COUNT” 


1949 to be another good year for the 
poultry raiser who starts good chicks 
and starts them early. We have the fol¬ 
lowing pure breeds to choose from: 
Black Minorcas, Jersey White Giants, 
Anconas, Black Australorps, White 
Rocks, White Leghorns, New Hamp¬ 
shires. Also 13 cross breeds. Also pullets 
eight weeks to laying. Broad breasted 
Bronze and White Holland Canadian 
Approved turkey poults. 

FREE CATALOG 


BROAD BREASTED BRONZE 
TURKEY POULTS. 


% ■■■— ■■ . *n .. II LTD. 1 

B0X G. LANGLEY PRAIRIE, 
BOX G, VERNON. B.C. 


HAMBLEY CHICKS 


“CANADA’S LARGEST HATCHERIES” 

Save time—mail your order with cash>in full or 
deposit direct from this ad. F.O.B. Winnipeg, 
Brandon, Regina, Saskatoon, Portage, Dauphin, 
Swan > Lake, Boissevain, Port Arthur. 

R.O.P. Sired R.O.P. Bred 

100 50 25 100 50 25 

17.25 9.10 4.80 W. Leg. 18.75 9.85 5.10 

35.00 18.00 9.25 W.L. Pull. 38.00 19.50 9.90 

4.00 2.50 1.50 W.L. Ckls. 5.00 3.00 2.00 

18.25 9.60 5.05 B. Rocks 19.75 10.35 5.35' 

33.00 17.00 8.75 B.R. Pull. 36.00 18.50 9.50 

12.00 6.50 3.50 B.R. Ckls. 13.00 7.00 3.75 

Approved R.O.P. Sired 

16.75 8.85 4.65 N. Hamps. 18.25 9.60 5.05 

30.00 15.50 8.00 N.H. Pull. 33.00 17.00 8.75 

12.00 6.50 3.50 N.H. Ckls. 13.00 7.00 3.75 

F.O.B. CALGARY, EDMONTON 
R.O.P. Sired R.O.P. Bred 

18.00 9.50 4.75 W. Leg. 19.50 10.00 5.25 

36.00 18.50 9.25 W.L. Pull. 39.00 20.00 10.25 

4.00 2.50 1.50 W.L. Ckls. 5.00 2.75 1.50 

20.00 10.50 5.25 B. Rocks 21.50 11.00 5.75 

35.00 18.00 9.00 B.R. Pull. 38.00 19.50 9.75 

12.00 6.50 3.25 B.R. Ckls. 13.00 7.00 3.50 

Approved R.O.P. Sired 

17.00 9.00 4.75 N. Hamps. 19.00 10.00 5.00 

32.00 16.50 8.50 N.H. Pull. 34.00 17.50 8.75 

11.00 6.00 3.00 N.H. Ckls. 12.00 6.50 3.25 

17.00 9.00 4.75 Cross Bred 19.00 10 00 5.00 

34.00 17.50 9.00 Cr. B. Pull. 35.00 18.00 9.00 
F.O.B. ABBOTSFORD, B.C. 

Approved R.O.P. Sired 

17.00 9.00 4.50 N. Hamps. 19.00 10.00 5.00 

33.00 17.00 8.50 N.H. Pull. 35.00 18.00 9.00 

9.00 5.00 2.50 N.H. Ckls. 11.00 6.00 3.00 

17.00 9.00 4.50 W. Leg. 18.00 9.50 4.75 

34.00 17.50 8.75 W.L. Pull. 36.00 18.50 9.25 

4.00 2.50 1.50 W.L. Ckls. 4.00 2.50 1.50 

17.00 9.00 4.50 Cross Bred 18.00 9.50 4.75 

33.00 17.00 8.50 C.B. Pull. 35.00 18.00 9.25 

Gtd. 100% Live Arr., Pullets 96% Acc. 

Hambley Hatcheries 


GUELPH, 


PRAIRIE QUALITY CHICKS 


For good livability, high egg production and 
service that satisfies buy PRAIRIE QUALITY 
Chicks now. Backed by years of careful selection 
they are hatched in modern Buckeye incubators 
operated in new air-conditioned hatchery. 

Unsexed Pullets 

R.O.P. SIRED 100 50 100 50 

White Leghorns . 17.25 9.10 35.00 18.00 

New Hampshires ... 18.25 9.60 33.00 17.00 

Barred Rocks _ 18.25 9.60 33.00 17.00 

White Rocks . 19.25 10.10 34.00 17.50 

APPROVED 

Light Sussex _ 20.00 10.50 34.00 17.50 

New Hampshires . 16.75 8.85 30.00 15.50 

White Rocks . 18.25 9.60 33.00 17.00 

Ckls. per 100: Heavies $12; Leghorns $4. 

Gtd. 100% live arr.; 96% acc. In pullets. 
W. H. McLELLAN, Manager. 


Free For Inventors * 

Everyone with a good idea should promptly secure 
the Illustrated Booklet “Fortunes from Inventions.” 
and the handsome form “Record of your Inven¬ 
tion.” Get them today — Free — from W. Irwin 
Haskett, 5.‘i Queen Street. Ottawa. 


Make money raising fur and trapping. Our books 
on mink, muskrat, fox, rabbit raising, also trap¬ 
ping teach you how. 16-page booklet FREE. 

FUR TRADE JOURNAL 

588 Mt. Pleasant Rd. Toronto. Ontario 


The $3,000 invested in 


this poultry house and the equipment in it, teas earned 
by the Leghorn flock. 
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Add distinction to your flower garden with 

STATELY DOUBLE FLOWERING 
HOLLYHOCKS 

Large started roots, $2.00 per doz. postpaid. 
Crimson, Deep Rose. Yellow, Pink, Salmon 
Rose, Scarlet or Mixed. 

HIGHEST QUALITY VEGETABLE and FLOWER 
SEEDS, GLADIOLI and DAHLIAS. 

Trees, Fruit Trees, and Shrubs of all kinds. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 

Patmore Nurseries Ltd. 

BRANDON MANITOBA. 


SLOANE'S MALT EXTRACT 

A Real Spring Tonic 
At Reduced Prices 

• A good bodybuilder. 

• Aids digestion. 
Enquire at your 

Grocer's or Druggist's 
or write 

W. T. SLOANE CO. 
WINNIPEG 


Our IMKW CATALOG is ready for 
mailing. Write for your FREE copy. 

SAVE MONEY 

On high-quality Oils and Greases, also many 
other farm supplies, Including 2,4-D Sprayers 
and Weed-Kill. 

North American Lubrication Co. Ltd. 

National Cartage Bldg. Winnipeg 




Use it year-round for billing insects and bacteria 
in poultry yards and hog pens, cleaning up weeds 
along fence rows, thawing out tractor crankcases— 
a hundred other uses. Burns kerosene. No. 1 
range oil or tractor fuel. One hand operated, non- 
plug ring nozzle generator. At hardware and Im¬ 
plement dealers—or write us for the name and 
address of your nearest dealer. 

CEDARBERQ MFG. CO., INC. 

529 South 4th St. Minneapolis 15, Minn. 



Write Desk No. 11, Land Department, 
Hudson’s Bay Company, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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for as many as possible of the nine 
club members to go around to her 
place. Here they study all the different 
phases of poultry production, followed 
by culling and judging practise, and 
competitions. The club also has some 
social activities. As might be expected 
this kind of membership leads to an 
enthusiastic club membership. Though 
very young the club already has nine 
members and hopes and expects to 
gain more. 

Miss Matheson herself is enthusiastic 
about the club. She is also enthusiastic 
about the poultry business. She con¬ 
siders it a pleasant way of making a 
satisfactory living. “I’ve been in the 
poultry business for nine years, and I 
consider them the most interesting 
years of my life,” said Miss Matheson. 


Chore Time 

T OO often on the farm we are left 
wondering where the time went 
when half the morning is gone before 
the chores are done. For most farmers 
the poultry flock is not the main enter¬ 
prise, so if it takes too much time it is 
likely to be discontinued. The Depart¬ 
ment o f Agricultural Economics, 
Cornell University, recently conducted 
a study, the object of which was to 
find the time spent and distance 
travelled by a man doing poultry 
chores. In this way they were able to 
find the amount of productive work 
accomplished per man. 

Studies were made on a large num¬ 
ber of farms. They found that the 
most important and time-consuming 
jobs are gathering eggs and feeding 
and watering the hens. In the aggre¬ 
gate these two jobs amount to 77 per 
cent of the daily poultry chores. If 
a producer wishes to increase his labor 
efficiency these look like the first jobs 
to attack. 

The total time required to care for 
1,000 hens averaged 78.2 minutes per 
day, the greatest amount of time 
required on any farm being 125 min¬ 
utes and the least on any farm 41 
minutes. The distance travelled in a 
day averaged 5,703 feet, the indi¬ 
vidual farmers varying over a range of 
from 2,951 feet to 8,210 feet. 

Gathering eggs accounted for 24.4 
minutes per. 1,000 hens per day, or 
one-third of the total time. Feeding 
consumed 23.2 minutes, or a little less 
than one-third of the total time. Fill¬ 
ing and cleaning the waterers con¬ 
sumed 12.5 minutes or 14 per cent of 
the total time. (This varied very 
widely, because some farmers had 
automatic water supply systems, and 
some carried water from a pump.) 
Walking between buildings used up 
10.5 minutes or 13 per cent of the 
total time. The rest of the time was 
consumed by miscellaneous jobs. 


The Poultry Outlook 

I S 1949 going to be a good year for 
poultry producers? Many pro¬ 
ducers believe that it won’t. C. W. 
Traves, Alberta Poultry Commissioner, 
does not agree. 

The egg contracts were reduced 
from 70,000,000 dozen to 46,000,000 
dozen. However, there was a carry¬ 
over of 14,000,000 dozen unfilled to 
the end of January, leaving a market 
for 60,000,000 dozen in 1949, or a 
reduction of only 10,000,000 dozen. 
In view of the heavy reduction of 
chicks in the 1948 hatching season, 
and the marketing of many flocks, 
there is every indication that the 1949 
contract will not be filled. 



AT YOUR 
VICTORIA DEALERS 


AN ENVIABLE REPUTATION 
PROUDLY MAINTAINED 



i*t t&e cOiut&itty cvaten 


At a cost of only 1V 2 to 4 cents each, depending on age, 
even birds passing bloody droppings can be saved. Get 
‘‘Coccidazine" from your druggist or veterinarian in any 
of these three forms: 


CONCENTRATE No. 2528 

TABLETS No. 2315 

POWDER No. 2406 

4 fl. oz.—$ 1.70 

16 fl. oz— 5.50 

128 fl. oz.— 34.00 

25 tablets—$ 5.75 
50 tablets— 11.00 

1 lb. — $34.00 
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HIDES - FUR - WOOL 

SHEEP PELTS DEER SKINS 

SENEGA ROOT HORSE HAIR 

Reg. Government Wool Warehouse 
Ship with confidence to the old reliable 

MnMILLAN FUR A WOOL CO., LTD. 

(Established 1877) 

1032 LOGAN AVE. WINNIPEG. MAN 
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A Sure-Fire Money-Making Pair... 
The Best of Chicks Plus The Best of Care! 


If you can raise 90% of your chicks past the six-week danger point, 
you’re well on your way to bigger poultry profits. Here’s the way 
to do it! 

Start with good chicks . . chicks from well-bred, well-fed, 

healthy stock. 

Give them good care . . . clean, dry, well-ventilated but draft-free 
quarters . . . plenty of water . . . lots of room to grow . . . and very 

a important — feed them “Miracle” Chick Starter 
for the first six to eight weeks. 

Miracle” Chick Starter has everything a baby 
chick needs to feather out nicely, grow sturdy 
bones and healthy tissue. It’s a perfectly balanced 
blend of nutritious, quality ingredients . . . de- 


z&> Don’t Buy Feeds 
GROWING MASH 


Buy Results! 


JOcitvifTe 

%f>f 

W0WINE MashI i 


Don’t start gambling, once your chicks are past 
the danger point. Follow through with 
"Miracle” Growing Mash. Pullets will 
develop faster . . . start laying earlier during 
the high-priced egg months. Your 
increased profits will repay the cost of 
"Miracle” Growing Mash many times over. 

All "Miracle” Poultry Feeds are available 
in both Regular and Pellet form. 

DF-88 


it 


ROLL YOUR OWN 
BETTER CIGARETTES 

WITH 


CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
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THE S AFEST , SUREST 
2, 4-D WEED KILLER 


ck Chemicals 


Chemicals! 


Workshop In April 


Seeding and cleaning equipment should be ready for use. 

Secure Bolt Heads Grease Gun Filler 

It holes in wooden blocks fre- The track greasers supplied with 
:ly become worn to the point track-type tractors hold 25 pounds of 
3 they will not hold the carriage grease and can very easily be adapted 
from tanning as the nut is to filling hollow-handle or lever-type 
ed on or off. If the piece of wood guns. This is much more convenient, 
it be replaced, it is a good stunt quicker and cleaner than filling from 

cans. The hollow-handle guns will take 

n I, n | I, sios view 


REGINA 


'LATTENED 


WORN HOLE 


•FILL WITH 
PLASTIC - 
WOOD 


UPPER 
i spark 
* PLU 6 - 
- SHELL 


ADAPTER P OR 
HOLLOW HAMOLE 

PUSH TYPE GUHS 


EHD VIEW 

a %-inch spark plug shell. It should be 
tapped to take the 5/16-inch grease 
nipple as shown and then the whole 
assembly screwed into the handle of 
the gun. 

For the lever-type gun, it is pre¬ 
ferable to drill a 27/64-inch hole in 
the head as shown by the small dotted 
circle in the end view. Tap the hole 
with a 5/16-inch pipe tap and insert 
a 5/16-inch nipple, 1% inches long. On 
the end of the nipple tighten a 90 - 
degree elbow and into this screw the 
grease nipple. This arrangement gives 
the fittings protection from the head 
of the gun and the pipe to the zerc 
fitting. It also provides clearance for 
the adapter of the greaser when the 
gun is being filled.—D. L. T. 


SECTION OF \ 
FLATTENED 'WOOD 

BOLT 

to flatten out the square shoulder of 
the bolt head. This will make it spread 
out and when it is driven into the hole 
it will prevent the bolt from turning. 
For a more secure job, the enlarged 
hole in the wood may be filled with 
plastic wood.—W. F. S. 

Home-made Bench Grinder 

A stand for a bench grinder can be 
made on the arm of a binder butter- 
board. A >»-inch pipe is used for the 
axle through the centre of the casting 
and should be long enough to permit 
the mounting of a V-pulley on one end 
and the grinding wheel on the other. 
The oil hole in. the casting should be 
tapped to take a grease nipple. For 

2 WASHER* 

V PULLEY 

I BUTTER 
L ARM 
T / NIPPLE 




Harness Pegs 

Strong, handy 
pegs for harness 
o r other hung 
equipment, can 
be made from 
old, discarded car 
connecting rods. 

A couple of five- 
inch spikes through the bolt holes of 
the connecting rod will hold it firmly 
to any wall or post.—E.R. 

For Tight Siding 

I have found this device very handy 
for pressing siding tightly together 
when building. All but one piece is of 
flat iron and only four rivets are re¬ 
quired for it. By placing the upper 


connecting- 
rod 


stone 


SPIKE 


2 MOTS 


HOTS 


SPIKE 


Post or wall 


WORK 

BENCH 


WORK 

BENCH 


3 BOLTS* GRINDER STAND 

MADE FROM BUTTER. 
Board m.h. binop-r. 

general farixi use, a wheel about six 
inches in diameter will be found to be 
most practical. The surface of the 
wheel should travel at from 4,000 to 
6,000 feet per minute and never over 
6,000 as there is danger of the wheel 
flying to pieces. Thus a six-inch wheel 
should be driven at about 2,500 to 
3,000 revolutions per minute.—E. P. 

If your clothes line rusts, clean the 
rust off and then coat it with shellac, 
using a cloth or an old paint brush. 


RIVfcTS 


HANDLE 


Saving On Oil Filters I_ ^ '** _ 

Instead of buying — — 

a new cartridge for 
my oil cleaner each 
time it is dirty, I 
have saved a lot of 
money by recondi¬ 
tioning the old | ^ | 

ones. To do this, the tin bottom is s - 

removed from the element with a can- iron on the top of the loose piece of 
opener and the dirty cotton waste dis- siding and the lower iron just under¬ 
carded. The can is then washed out -neath the siding which has been nailed 
thoroughly, repacked with clean firmly in place, the lever, when pressed 
material and the bottom soldered in down, holds the loose siding firmly in 
place. The reconditioned cartridge place while nailing. The device is 
appears to be just as good as a new small, convenient and makes for a 
one.—F. N. 


OIL 

FILTER 

ELEMENT 


Two WEED-BANE folders are available — one in question and answer form, the other titled 
"Why Grow Weeds ?" Ask your dealer or write Naugatuck Chemicals, Montreal or Winnipeg. 


tighter and better job.—C. B. D, 
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For 

Calf Scours 
Bacillary Enteritis 
Foot Rot 
Shipping Fever 


SULMET* 7 

SULFAMETHAZINE 


A wonder-working sulfa drug, the equal or superior of any other 
sulfa, highly effective in treating a wide range of destructive 
diseases of farm animals. 

Alone among sulfas Sulmet Sulfamethazine Lederle will 
maintain effective blood levels on once-a-day treatment... Effec¬ 
tiveness of blood concentrations maintained on smaller amounts 
of Sulmet emphasize the economy of using this drug... In re¬ 
lation to other sulfas, Sulmet’S lower toxicity is definite. 

Sulmet Sulfamethazine is recommended for the treatment 
of such diseases as —necro and infectious pneumonia in hogs; 
foot rot in dairy and beef cattle and sheep; shipping fever in 
all farm animals, calf scours and bacillary enteritis in dairy and 
beef cattle, sheep and horses; acute mastitis, and chronic mas¬ 
titis when used with Veticillin* Penicillin Lederle; cocci- 
diosis in sheep and calves; cecal coccidiosis, pullorum disease, 
acute fowl cholera, and coryza in poultry. Also, for septicemia 
(blood poisoning) and many secondary bacterial infections 
associated with virus diseases. 

Every attempt should be made to secure a diagnosis for maxi¬ 
mum efficiency in the use of this product. For best management 
and disease control procedures, consult your veterinarian. 

*Reg.U.S. Pat. Off. 

Animal Industry Section 

LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 

North American Cyanamid Limited 
7335 St. Lawrence Boulevard Montreal 14, Quebec 


Doivn The Peace 

Continued, from, page 9 

District “is unknown.” The bulletin 
provides the following description of 
the area: 

“The surface of the district is level 
and in parts gently rolling. The soil is 
a deep, rich loam on a sandy clay 
subsoil. The district around Fort Ver¬ 
milion is best adapted to mixed farm¬ 
ing on farms of moderate size; and in 
the more outlying parts there are large 
sections that are well grassed and 
afford ample feeding grounds and 
winter feed for extensive stock rais¬ 
ing. Building logs, fencing material 
and firewood are within easy distance 
of practically any location. Most of the 
land requires but little clearing and is 
easily broken for crops. Good water 
is obtainable in the Fort Vermilion 
section and from 15 to 40 feet. 

“. . . The average daily sunshine is 
greatly reduced by cloudy days. In 
summer the day from sunrise to sun¬ 
set is some 18 hours long and the 
night itself is only a twilight. It is 
these long days of summer which per¬ 
mit of the almost miraculous growth 
of vegetation and its coming to matur¬ 
ity in the short season.” 

The Station today consists of 275 
acres, of which ^ approximately 250 
acres are cleared. There is also an 
expectation that another 130 acres of 
crpwn land may be secured. Around 
Fort Vermilion the farming area 
extends only about eight miles east of 
the village, but it extends about 50 
miles southwest along the river, in 
which area the settlers are mostly 
Mennonites, some of whom farm up 
to 1,000 acres. Straight south, away 
from the river, farming land only 
extends four to five miles, but straight 
north through a Ukrainian settlement 
it goes for about 23 miles. Crops 
grown are wheat, oats, barley, flax, 
alfalfa and garden vegetables. The 
latter are grown commercially for the 
mining areas at Hay River and Yel¬ 
lowknife, to which places they go 
by plane. In all there are about 3,600 
quarters in the Fort Vermilion and Keg 
River area. 

There are probably some 2,000 to 
2,500 head of cattle in the district, 
in herds varying from 10 to 100 head 
or more. One good herd of Red Polled 
cattle exists locally, owned by Robert 
Gibb. On the Station a small herd of 
dual-purpose Shorthorns was started 
a few years ago and has now been 
built up to 13 head. Not much interest 
has yet been shown in dairying, per¬ 
haps the first real venture being that 
of the R.C. Mission, which has 
erected a fully-equipped barn 120x40 
feet, with aluminum roof. Poultry are 
increasing in numbers, but as yet the 
farmers of the Fort Vermilion area, 
who number about 125, cannot more 
than supply the local demand. There 
are also half a dozen flocks of sheep 
in the country. 

I N the opinion of Mr. Lowe, the 
district needs a good soil survey. 
The variety of the crops which seem to 
do well in the area was really amaz¬ 
ing to me. I visited it in company with 
O. S. Longman, Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture for Alberta, and I am sure 
I can say that we were both very 
pleasantly surprised at the variety as 
well as the condition of the crops we 
saw on the Station. The cereals looked 
well-grown and heady; a fine stand of 


spring seeded alfalfa was up 15 to 18 
inches by August 10; cucumbers and 
potatoes were carrying fairly heavy 
loads; and, perhaps because we were 
getting hungry, some fine-looking 
sweet corn that was ready for eating 
impressed us very much. Mr. Lowe 
picked half a dozen good ears and 
after he had recorded the weights 
back at the buildings we threw them 
in the car. About 11 o’clock that 
evening, after spending several hours 
talking with Mr. Lowe, we entered a 
village restaurant and astounded the 
good lady, who had been a resident 
of the district for over 50 years, by 
asking her to cook the corn for us, and 
we explained that we wanted to be 
able to say that we had eaten sweet 
corn grown in Fort Vermilion. She 
cooked it for us and helped us eat it. 

Most of the farmers in the district, 
according to Mr. Lowe, are pretty 
good. One man seeded 250 acres to 
alfalfa last year. Land was increasing 
in price somewhat. Mr. Lowe wasn’t 
certain what a fair average price 
would be, but it was higher than in 
1947, when the top price was about 
$1,300 per quarter. Horses are becom¬ 
ing fewer in number, because farming 
even around Fort Vermilion is being 
increasingly mechanized. In the 
spring of 1948, Mr. Lowe said he had 
to try for two months to sell a good 
Percheron team, even at a reduced 
price. 

The district however, has several 
important needs. One is meat inspec¬ 
tion. If inspected meat could be sold 
from the district it could be shipped 
direct to places like Yellowknife, 
where there is an active market for 
food products, including about 500 
tons of garden crops yearly. There is, 
however, no veterinary service in the 
country, which means that all the 
livestock to be sold as inspected meat 
must go to Edmonton, the nearest 
inspection point. “It would be a life- 
saver for the district,” was the way 
Mr. Lowe emphasized the need for 
veterinary service. 

T HE district also needs some plants 
for processing farm products. It 
costs a lot to get cereal crops shipped 
out of the country. Perhaps a creamery 
might be useful, though some farmers 
now ship their cream weekly by plane 
to Yellowknife. One difficulty, of 
course, would be a lack of adequate 
roads for the collection of cream. The 
district also needs to be brought into 
closer touch with the Provincial 
Department of Agriculture; and if the 
provincial forage crop improvement 
policy could be applied in the area it 
would encourage the use of legumi¬ 
nous and other forage crops. 

A lot of local wheat now goes into 
dog feed. The trappers cannot use 
frozen wheat, but when good wheat is. 
crushed locally, then mixed with tal¬ 
low and cooked, the wheat is said to 
make an excellent dog feed. The grain 
is retailed to trappers at $3.00 per 
hundred pounds crushed, and the tal¬ 
low is shipped in barrels from the 
packing plants. Fish is not easy to 
obtain and the trappers, therefore, rely 
on the wheat and tallow, which they 
cook and feed once each day. 

Transportation out to markets in 
the south is, of course, expensive. The 
result is that farm products are rela¬ 
tively cheap in the district, although 
other things are more expensive than 
outside. It costs 12 cents per bushel, 
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Your 

CHILD WILL LIKE 

this Kind of Laxative: 

Ex-Lax is effective, all right—but 
effective in a gentle way. It won’t 
weaken or upset the children. It 
won’t make them feel bad 
'afterwards. 

—it’s nof too strong! 

Ex-Lax can be given to the 
children with complete confi¬ 
dence. Although it haj a fine 
chocolate taste, its action is 
thorough and dependable. 

i —it’s not too mild! 

Ex-Lax is one laxative that avoids 
extremes. It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. In 
other words, Ex-Lax is 

— the Happy Medium J 


EX-LAX 


Th« Chocolated Uurattvo 
Only 15c. or 95c. 



Massey-Harris Self-Propelled 
Combine Owners 

For a more trouble free harvest Ret Motor Sta¬ 
bilizer that stops motor vibration. Binds pilot Bhaft 
troubles. Unloads bin of grain in one and one- 
half minutes. Also Omeeo Shaker Shaft. Made of 
Rystense-Manganese steel. world's strongest. 
Guaranteed. If your dealer cannot supply, write 
for details. OMAHA EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
619 Securities Building, Omaha, Nebr. 
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FARM LIGHT 

BATTERIES 

Guaranteed 7 Years 
6-12-32-110 Volt Systems 

Get Details Now from 

Globelite Batteries Ltd. Winnipeg 


IS BACKACHE 

JUST A SIGN 

OF AGE? 

Many people suffer an aching back 
needlessly —believing you must expect 
a few aches and pains when you’re 
“getting on” in years! 

But backache is often caused by the 
faulty action of kidneys and liver. 
See how much better you feel after 
taking Dr. Chase’s Kidney-Liver Pills, 
and your kidneys and liver both filter 
out impurities from your bloodstream. 
That’s because this time-proven Dr. 
Chase remedy treats two conditions at 
once—contains special remedial ingre¬ 
dients for both the kidney and liver 
disorders which often cause backache. 

If you’re feeling worn-out, tired, 
headachy—with painful joints and 
aching back—look to your kidneys and 
liver. Try Dr. Chase’s Kidney-Liver 
Pills tonight. At all drug counters. 16 


for example, to ship wheat from Fort 
Vermilion to Peace River—a four-day 
trip of about 300 miles. From Peace 
River to Fort William, a distance of 
about 1,500 miles, the additional 
freight cost is 18 cents per bushel. 
Curiously enough, the freight rate by 
water for livestock is cheaper than 
for grain, the charge being three dol¬ 
lars per head for cattle and one dollar 
for hogs. 

Two freighters ply the river, one a 
Hudson’s Bay Company boat, which 
was loading at Fort Vermilion when 
we were there, and the other, which 
makes the trip in alternate weeks over 
the same route is owned'by a private 
company. Each boat goes down the 
river in two days and comes back in 
four. The nearest other boat north on 
the waterways route is from Water¬ 
ways to Fort Fitzgerald. From there 
via a portage to Fort Smith on Great 
Slave Lake, cargo can be sent any¬ 
where, even to the Arctic. 

Canadian Pacific Airlines provide a 
good plane service out of Fort Ver¬ 
milion. A DC-3 plane, carrying from 

24 to 28 passengers, handles both 
freight and passengers. Costs are about 

25 per cent higher than by water, the 
freight rate from Peace River to Fort 
Vermilion being 55 cents per hundred. 



The rate out by truck is $2 per hun¬ 
dred. Mr. Lowe told us, incidentally,' 
that Fort Vermilion is 160 air miles 
closer to the Yukon and northern min¬ 
ing markets than is Peace River, which 
means a difference of about $6 per 
hundred pounds in lowered freight 
costs. The air port is only two miles 
from “Town” and residents themselves 
say that it is hard to believe Fort 
Vermilion is that same place now as 
four years ago. What with the plane 
service and the fact that cars have 
begun to come in, there are more 
people and more markets, and busi¬ 
ness has picked up. The Experimental 
Station alone provides a payroll of 
$1,000 to $2,000 monthly in salaries 
and wages. Fort Vermilion also 
handles a much heavier mail than it 
did three or four years ago, and the 
post office, incidentally, serves cus¬ 
tomers as much as 45 miles away. 

Labor is available in the district, 
some of it better than others. Some 
Indians work but not many of the 
Treaty Indians do, because they 
mostly trap. The breeds are good 
workers, especially those who are one- 
eighth or one-quarter Indian. Mr. 
Lowe told us that the water supply is 
fairly good. At the Station there is a 
well 35 feet deep which carries only 
one foot of water in it. Nevertheless, 
they have never been able to pump it 
dry, though on one occasion they 
tried for six hours to do so. 

Someday, before too long, I hope to 
get back into Fort Vermilion District 
and visit some of the more outlying 
parts of the area. 


"Seems My Work is Never Done .. Yet ... 



“You’re the best cook in this town!” says Clarence Ramsey to wife Juanita. Mrs. 
Ramsey loves the flattery! Joyce, Beth and little Edwin grin happily as Mom and 
Dad hold hands. “Three wonderful kids, a farm of our own, a husband I’m crazy 
about,” says Mrs. Ramsey. “Is it any wonder I’m so happy?” 

How Does Mrs. Clarence Ramsey 
Keep Her Marriage So Rich with Love? 




“This is worse on my knees than on my 
hands!” says Mrs. Ramsey. “At least 
Jergens Lotion keeps my hands white and 
smooth.” Psst, Mrs. Ramsey! Jergens is 
wonderful for elbows and knees too! 



Yummy! Beth and Joyce know that ham’s 
going to be delicious when Mommy fin¬ 
ishes. “Hard on my hands?” says Mrs. 
Ramsey. “I keep a bottle of Jergens Lotion 
in the kitchen, use it a dozen times a day! ” 

More utomen use Jergens Lotion 



“Plenty of chores on a farm,” says Mrs. 
Ramsey. “But I still have lady-of-leisure 
hands with Jergens Lotion. Clarence uses 
it to ... he likes the way Jergens pre¬ 
vents chapping, guards against rough skin.” 



“Every man likes a woman to have smooth, 
soft hands,” says Mrs. Ramsey. It’s so easy 
with Jergens Lotion! Today’s Jergens is 
richer, creamier, protects longer. Have you 
tried it lately? lOtf to $1.00. 

t made ra Canada) 
than any other hand care in the world 
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HORTICULTURE 


FLAME 

THROWERS 


2000° F. Flame quickly and easily 
destroys weeds, brush, unwanted grass, 
tree stumps, insect pests. 

HUNDREDS OF USES 

/? HANDY 

QUICK 
SURE 
EASY 

UNCONDITIONALLY 

GUARANTEED 


Various portable models 
available immediately 
from Winnipeg and 
Niagara Falls. 


Write for Free Catalog. 

ALLIED AGENCIES LIMITED, Dept 
Head Office: Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


LPhoto: Nat. Film Boari! 

Working over trees to better varieties by cleft grafting is not difficult. Here the 
cion is being inserted into the cleft branch, so that the thin, green cambium or 
growing layer on each will meet. 


Order Your Nursery 
Stock Now 

Hardy Manitoba Grown Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
Ornamental and Shade Trees, Windbreaks, Conifers, 
Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Hedges and Perennials. 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog. 

WALLACE NURSERIES LTD. 

Portage la Prairie Manitoba 


Pioneer In The Parkland 

John Dennis has been growing fruit in Saskatchewan 
since 1907, and has tested 176 varieties of tree fruits. 

by D. R. ROBINSON 

O F THE many fine farm orchards attain full dormancy befon 

located in eastern Saskatche- sets in. The Dennis orchard 

wan there are few that will tected by a very modest shelt 

compare with the one established by white spruce, ash and elm, 

John Dennis, Buchanan, Sask. Last low elevation on which it is 

July, in company with D. Hluchaniuk, does not provide much opj 

Agricultural Representative for the for air drainage. Varieties 

Canora district, I had the pleasure of apples that are doing well 1 

inspecting this orchard and a most which carried a good crop oi 

enjoyable afternoon was spent check- 1948 are as follows: Amur, 
ing over the tree fruits and discussing Calros, Osman, Renown am 
varieties with Mr. Dennis. Of particular interest was 

A pioneer in more ways than one, formance of several of the larj 

Mr. Dennis planted his first fruit trees, apples, or apple-crabs, grow 

Siberian crabapples, in 1907. A few by side in this orchard. Sixtc 

years later he obtained the Osman old trees of Piotosh, Printosh, 

crab from Ottawa and grafted it onto Trail and Jewel x Rideau were 

the Siberian crab stock. One of the and ranged in height from fo 

original Osmans, now 34 or 35 years feet. They were quite bushy 

old, is still growing vigorously and ried some fruit close to the 

producing its share of fruit. During but had killed back seve 

the past 40 years Mr. Dennis has several occasions. Alongside 

tested more than 100 varieties of crab- trees were three of Rescue, t 

apples and apples, 55 varieties of of age, 11 feet in height and 

plums and 21 varieties of plum sand- a good crop of fruit. Report 

cherry hybrids and cherries. Many of above-mentioned varieties as 

the trees planted in the earlier years resistance to fireblight vary so 

have been discarded for one reason or but until such time as resists 

another, but more than 50 varieties are available, and for isolat 

are included in the present orchard. orchards in this section of t 

Mr. Dennis’ orchard is located in ince. Rescue appears to be ir 

township 33, range 6 W. of the 2nd able than many of the othi 

meridian, in the deep park belt. Cli- fruited crabapples. 

matic conditions'in this section of the 

province offer a rather severe test for OOME other fruit trees 

tree fruits, and varieties which are ^ Dennis’ orchard are w 

relatively hardy in this district should mention. Heyer No. 12 app 

do well in many parts of Saskatche- less vigorous than the crabap] 

wan. It is true that moisture supplies ried considerable fruit. Rost! 

are usually more abundant here than 5 was ten feet in height and i 

on the prairie, but on the other hand quite hardy. It was described 

winter cold snaps are often a bit larger than Osman and oi 

colder and last a bit longer in this quality. Five seedlings origii 

section than in districts to the south Mr. Dennis attracted our t 

and west. It is a well-known fact that One of these was a seedling 

the isotherms of average temperature No. 12. Another, a seedling 

run in a south-easterly to north-west- ence, was considerably larger 

erly direction in this province. In mother parent. Mr. Dennis 

addition the cool frost-free period in very good for canning and 

the autumn, or the season of light keeper. A seedling of Bed: 

frosts is usually of shorter duration in peared to possess remarkable 

the deep park belt than it is on the qualities. Fruit picked in Se 

open plains. This means that less time of the year previous was si 

is available here for woody plants to shrunken, but still edible on 
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SACRIFICE SALE 

OF GLADIOLI BULBS—Mixed varieties, largely 
Miss Universe, very early beautiful American 
Beauty shade. $21 per 1,000; $3.00 per 100; $1.75 
per 50; $1.00 for 25, f.o.b. Winnipeg. 

S. G. BAIRD, 60 Ruby Street, Winnipeg 


Be sure of higher grades and 
more money by treating seed 
with Leytosan. Checks root rot, 
stops smut and increases ger¬ 
mination. Treat now! Be ready 
for spring! 

PRACTICALLY ODORLESS 


ranging from one quarter, half and section, im¬ 
proved and unimproved, with buildings, and good 
summerfallow, in Areola and Stoughton districts. 
Prices ranging from $15 to $25 per acre. For in¬ 
formation write to 


17TH ANNUAL SESSION 

University of Alberta 

n A HJ1717 SCHOOL OF 

dAIyI 1 !/ fine arts 

July 12 - August 20, 1949. 

COURSES: 

Art including professional class, Piano and Choral 
Music, Drama, Short Story Writing, Playwriting, 
Ballet, Weaving and Design, Leathercraft, and 
Oral French. For calendar write 
DIRECTOR, EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, 
University of Alberta Edmonton, Alberta 


LEYTOSAN (Canada) LIMITED 

345 Higgms Avenue, Winnipeg 


Try This Successful Combination 
Internal and External Treatment 

If you are troubled with piles in any form 
—if you are sick and tired of suffering from 
that pain, itching and bleeding—we want 
you to try the Page Internal Tablet Combi¬ 
nation Pile Treatment. We will gladly send 
you a trial size free of charge. Your name 
and address on a post card will bring it to 
you by return mail. 

Trail, B. C., 

^.,, t ..... 2245 Columbia Ave. 

a 'l Just think; it is 
V \ ten years since I 
took two of your 
«... . treatments and 

lip s || have not had a re- 
® |H ; turn of the trouble. 
jF 'i- '| I have told lots of 
L, . -s people about your 
L ' : remedy but it is 
very hard to get 
people to realize 
11111111 what your remedy 
will do. 

Perhaps they are like me; I tried in the drug 
store but did not get any relief until I found 
your treatments, which sure was a godsend 
to me. 

I am still working in the smelter and feeling 
fine. I will be 61 my next birthday. 

Frank M. Barge 

F m^ ■■ h Some of the most se- 

Bk ► ► verely aggravated cases 

respond to this method. 
Write for a free trial today and learn for your¬ 
self how soothing it is and what a world of 
difference it makes if vou do not have to put 
up with the pains and. itching, which usually 
come on at bedtime. 

Don't delay another day. Send for a free 
trial right now, THIS VERY DAY. 

E. R. PAGE C0. y DEPT. 24E TORONTO, 0NT. 


SEEDER DEPTH CONTROL 
ATTACHMENT 


Have you . trouble controlling depth or 
uniformity of depth in seeding? The A. 
Summoch Depth Control Attachment will 
solve your problem. This attachment fits 
all double disc drills. Easily attached, 
light weight, simple and wears a life time. 
Pulls easier. Agents wanted. Send en¬ 
quiries to: 

Marvey Machine Products 

SASKATOON - SASKATCHEWAN 


FREE-1949 CATALOG 


Save on Paints, Harness, Tractor Oils, Greases. 
Write for your copy today. North West Mail 
Order Co. Ltd., 179C McDermot Ave., Winnipeg. 
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1948. These seedlings and three or 
four others should be widely tested 
for hardiness, fireblight resistance and 
other qualities. Several named vari¬ 
eties of plums were fruiting abund¬ 
antly and of these Bounty and 
McRobert were two of the best. 

A number of good varieties of 
plums, crabapples and other tree fruits 
are now available for the southern 
districts of Saskatchewan. The choice 
of varieties for the northern districts 
is more limited and we must not over¬ 
look the fact that the frontier is 
steadily being pushed farther north. 
Every opportunity should be made 
use of to test fruit seedlings originated 
in the west, for their suitability to the 
northern and north-western areas of 
settlement. 

(Editor’s Note: Mr. Robinson is 
extension specialist in Horticulture at 
the University of Saskatchewan, Sas¬ 
katoon. ) 


Framework Grafting 

A recent report from the Dominion 
Experimental Station at Saanich- 
ton, B.C., records success with frame¬ 
work grafting, which was first done 
at the station in 1939. A representative 
of The Country Guide visited the 
Saanichton Station in 1942 when this 
work was expanded, and when eight 
mature Boussock pear trees were top- 
worked in the usual manner and eight 
similar trees grafted in frameworking. 
It is reported now that the first season 
after grafting, August, 1943, the top- 
worked trees produced 89 pounds of 
fruit and the frameworked trees 1,129 
pounds of marketable pears. In the 
sixth cropping season since the grafting 
was done, the top-worked trees have 
yielded fruit totalling 4,190 pounds 
and the frameworked trees 8,504 
pounds. 

This difference in yield is due to the 
amount of bearing wood developed 
under each method. The same report 
points out, however, that apple trees 
grafted by the same method in 1945 
are showing a less marked difference 
in favor of frameworking, so much so 
that the value of frameworking apple 
trees is considered doubtful. 


First Rule For Raspberries 

O N the average farm, about ten 
times the necessary number of 
raspberry canes are generally allowed 
to grow, and it is then no wonder that 
the fruit crop is reduced. A given 
piece of land can hardly be expected 
to grow both a forest of canes and a 
bumper crop of fruit. This is most 
true of the drier areas, like the prairies 
and the irrigated parts of B.C., but in 
the remainder of the country, where 
fertility is usually a greater problem 
than it is in the dry parts, it is also 
true. 

The first rule of raspberry culture is 
to maintain a thin stand of plants. If 
the raspberry plantation is allowed to 
become a continuous mat of growth, 
the raspberry plants will not thrive 
enough to be able to keep down the 
weeds. However, if the rows are kept 
narrow enough (not over eighteen 
inches at most), they will make such 
a dense growth that the amount of 
hand weeding required will be re¬ 
duced to a minimum. In addition, 
fruit picking is much easier, because 
the fruit is more available to the 
pickers, and fewer plants are tramped 
down as one passes from plant to 
plant. Also, if the canes have to be 
laid down for winter, as they do in 


the severer parts of Canada, the job 
becomes an almost impossible one if 
the stand of plants is continuous. If 
the stand is to be left so thick, one is 
limited to the few and inferior vari¬ 
eties which will endure the winters 
without being laid down. Last but 
not least, spraying for insect and dis¬ 
ease control, and roguing out of 
mosaic-infested and other diseased 
plants, becomes much easier when the 
number of plants in a given area is 
limited and the lanes between rows 
completely maintained. 

The same arguments apply even 
more to the hill system of raspberry 
culture. If the canes are originally 
planted on the square, and cultivation 
is 1 given both ways, the number of 
plants per square yard of ground is 
still more easily limited to that which 
the land is able to support. Undoubted¬ 
ly the home growers of raspberries 
throughout all parts of Canada lose 
thousands of dollars worth of fruit 
yearly by failing to understand that 
more canes does not mean more ber¬ 
ries. In fact, it means fewer berries 
and more labor. 

The arguments for maintaining a 
thin stand of raspberry plants are so 
complete that it is difficult to believe 
that anyone needs to have them 
pointed out.—Percy H. Wright, Sask. 

Lilacs For Ornament 

P ROBABLY more improvement in 
the quality and variety of lilacs has 
occurred as a result of plant breeding 
than in any other type of ornamental 
shrub. Hundreds of varieties are avail¬ 
able, although, of course, not all of 
these are suitable for any individual 
district. 

Lilac .plants should be grown on 
their own roots, because when grafted 
on common stocks the production of 
suckers is very pronounced and 
amounts to a nuisance. Sometimes, too, 
if the stocks are neglected they out¬ 
grow the named variety. 

Lilacs are hearty feeders and for 
this reason all surplus and weak stems 
should be removed and the plant given 
a good top dressing of barnyard 
manure. They do not do well in the 
shade of trees, or when planted too 
deeply. It may take several years for 
a plant to die from this cause, but 
many deaths do occur. The lower bark 
of the trunk becomes soft and spongy, 
gradually decays and the upward flow 
of sap to the top of the plant cannot 
take place. The best depth is about 
two inches or less above the collar, or 
point where the stem joins the root. 

As soon as the flowers have faded 
each year, the flower stocks should be 
clipped off, so that the plant will not 
expend its energy in seed production. 
At the same time, or shortly after, two 
or three of the oldest stems should be 
cut off at ground level and a similar 
number of strong young shoots allowed 
to grow up and take their places. 

There are many available choices of 
lilac varieties, but authorities at the 
Morden Experimental Station list the 
following as a good combination in¬ 
volving 12 outstanding varieties: 
Single White—Ventale; Double White, 
—Edith Cavell and Helen Willmott; 
Single Pink — Lucie Baltet; Double 
Pink — Mme. Antoine Buchner and 
Montaigne; Double pink to lilac—Leon 
Gambetta; Double Mauve — Victor 
Lemoine; Reddish Double—Paul Thi- 
rion and President Loubet; Double 
Blue—Emile Gentil; Single Purple— 
Ludwig Spaeth. 




Makes Learning 
a Thrilling Adventure 

Here is reading thaf'rivals the excitement of a radio serial! To dip into the 18 
breathlessly interesting "Departments of Learning” of The Book of Knowledge 
is to kindle the imagination of every boy and girl. The mysteries of science— 
the marvels of earth, sea. sky, plant and animal life—the fundamentals of 
economics and business—history, geography, art, sculpture—all explained in 
crystal-clear language that every child can understand. 


The Book of Knowledge unfolds a colourful pageant of world- 
famous figures and events, while in the “Things to Make and 
Do” department is to be found constructive entertainment for 
endless playtime hours. There is no other work to equal The 
Book of Knowledge—the original and only “Children’s En- 
cyclopedia’ ,c —the parents’ friend and the children's lifetime 
teacher and companion. 


FK££ 


TO EVERY 
BOY and GIRL 

l 



GIFT 
BOOKLET 


See for yourself what The Book of 
Knowledge is like! This lavishly 
illustrated Gift Booklet 
contains full-size samp¬ 
ling pages, in full 
colour, and is cram¬ 
med with fascina¬ 
ting facts, stories, 
pu z z les and 
articles your 
child will 
love to 
read. 


A copy is yours for the 
asking—without cost or 
obligation on your part. 


MAIL THIS FREE BOOKLET COUP 


THIS BEAUTIFUL 36-PAGE 


I 

i 

I 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY LTD., CG-4-49 

1213 Dominion Bank Bldg., 207 Hastings, Vancouver, B.C. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, I want my child to have your beautiful 
36-page full-colour Booklet: New Worlds to Discover,” which 1 understand con¬ 
tains sample pages from the newest edition of The Book of Knowledge. 

I—| There are.Children in my family, ages. 

I_I Check here if you already own The Book of Knowledge 


Parent’s Name.................................._...............__ 

Street and Number.......... 

Town.... County...„...Prov. 
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The western islands of Scotland have experienced boom, and collapse 
of an industry which competed for their natural farm fertilizer. 

by RODERICK WILKINSON 

known to be kelp 


T HE “tangle” is the seaweed of the chemicals was 

which is thrown on to the shores and the demand for burned seaweed 
of the stormy western coasts of increased enormously. Prices rose. In 
Scotland after the autumn or winter 1740 it was £8 a ton. Month by month 
gales. this rose to £10 then £15 till it reached 

For centuries the crofters in the £20 a ton. Landlords were making 
Western Isles have gathered the tangle huge profits. 

as a winter occupation, using it as a More and more people employed 
fertilizer on their land or, dried, as themselves in kelp-burning, even 
cattle fodder. Now, there is a more migrating from cities like Glasgow and 
lucrative outlet for seaweed—the pro- Edinburgh to join the Highlanders in 
cessing factories, of which there are a their glowing trade. Landlords made 
few set up on the islands and on the it a condition of tenancy that their 
mainland. The attitude of the crofter tenants burned kelp. By the end of 
towards the seaweed industry differs the eighteenth century a hundred 
from island to island. Some gather the thousand men, women and children 
tangle willingly; one crofter on South were relying for their livelihood on the 
Uist made £200 in three months last hard, grey seaweed ash which yielded 
winter. Others will have little to do the precious chemicals, 
with modern ways and modern indus- Naturally, the land in the coastal 
try and they refuse to employ their districts and on the Islands suffered, 
spare time by collection. The Scottish It was denied two essentials—its 
Seaweed Research Association and natural fertilizer, seaweed and labor, 
private companies are making every Rents rose. Prices of certain corn- 
attempt to encourage the gathering of modities went up. Economically, Scot- 
tangle—until mechanical means of sea- land was in the poorest possible posi- 
weed harvesting are possible, at least, tion to withstand the inevitable slump 
There was a time before when a great which followed. Spanish barilla came 
Scottish seaweed industry was bom, back on the market again and, almost 
lived in richness and died in poverty immediately, kelp prices began to 
—the kelp burning. Even yet, some of come down . . . £17 . . . £10 ... £2 a 
the older Highland crofters can remem- ton. Hundreds of small firms were 
ber the burning kelp pits which ruined and thousands of kelp workers 
smouldered for a fortnight at a time, faced starvation. They could not pay 
and the flat, blue haze which lay their rents and by the beginning of the 
above the shore like a still lake of nineteenth century another mass 
vapor. And the smell—the salty, sweet exodus to America had begun, 
scent that drifted from the beach. With the discovery of iodine by a 

The earliest record of kelp is of an Frenchman, M. Bortois, the kelp 
Englishman who approached the town trade partially resumed its activities 
council of Anstruther and offered the for a time. In fact, prices showed 
gentlemen the sum of £4 if they would signs of reaching favorable heights, 
allow him to collect seaweed from the But in spite of this brief injection, the 
foreshores and burn it to make sea- industry was doomed. It was dis- 
weed ash—kelp. covered that iodine could be extracted 

Nothing more is learned about kelp cheaper from Chilean nitrate and kelp 
until 1720 when a Mr. Mel drum collapsed immediately, 
travelled from Fraserburgh to Orkney A great Highland industry had 
Islands to show these islanders the died. 

industry of kelp-burning. From the death of the industry until 

From that date begins the remark- the beginning of the recent war, the 
able career of the industry which has tangle on the shore was, to the crofter, 
been recorded as one of the most something that he alone could use. 
exciting yet tragic episodes in Scot- Even then there was often too much 
land’s social history. for his modest acreage or his humble 

Glass-makers and soap-makers, who byre. Now, with the demand for 
hitherto bought Spanish barilla for its alginic acid, agar-agar and other chem- 
high potash and soda content, found icals, the tangle has another meaning 
their supplies cut off. Another source to the Scottish Highlander. 


NEW FINER WESTERN 


Cascade Salt can be ordered in 
all grades and sizes for your 
farm, household, and industrial 
purposes. Cascade Salt blocks 
have stake holes to reduce 
waste and weathering. 


A completely double-decked car. Often a deck is built in only half the car for 
mixed loads'. (See pages 15 and 68). 
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TURNS ON A DIME! Another “first” from 
the FARMHAND Folks, this wonderful 
FARMHAND “90” Wagon actually makes 
full 90° angle turns with full 4-point support 
under load . . . and without tilting, skidding 
or backing up! Ask your FARMHAND Deal¬ 
er to prove it to you . . . and to show you all 
the other exciting new features packed into 
this great wagon by the company that makes 
good ideas work! 




CAN YOU BEAT IT? The Push-off attachment adds 
6 extra ,feet to the gigantic 21-foot reach of my 
FARMHAND Loader . . . gives me high, fikm, rounded 
stacks that weather well and retain top quality. If you 
own a FARMHAND Loader, a Push-off on your hay 
basket will make your haying completely mechanized. 


HYDRAULIC CONTROLLED ! The Push-off fits on the 
hay basket easily . . . operates from its own control 
valve through the same hydraulic pressure system as your 
FARMHAND Loader. Pushes loads off ends of basket 
tines to center of the stack. Light aluminum construction. 
Folds flat . . . doesn’t cut down basket capacity. 


SAVES ME $3.50 A TON in haying. My FARMHAND 
Loader with hay basket sweeps up windrows at speeds to 
15 m.p.h. . . . takes a half-ton at a time . . . clears from 15 
to 20 acres a day with no waste of time or labor. If you 
put up 20 tons or more of hay each year, as I do, you can’t 
afford to be without a FARMHAND Loader! 


STACKS 5 TO 6 TONS PER HOUR . .. with no extra 
hired help needed! My FARMHAND Loader with Push- 
off makes haying practically a one-man operation. 27-foot 
reach (including Push-off) puts the hay where I want it. 
3,000 lb. lift speeds the job. “Wrist Action” hydraulic 
control deposits loads gently, evenly, where I want them. 


LOADS SPREADERS IN 3 MINUTES! Another big 
job I do quickly with my FARMHAND Loader. You’ll 
never guess how handy and versatile this amazing loader 
can be until you see it in action on your own farm. It lifts 
and carries almost anything . . . hoists it higher . . . un¬ 
loads it better than a crew of men. 


DOES MORE THAN 50 FARM TASKS! Hoists sand 
and gravel . . . plows and scoops snow . . . moves earth 
. . . carries wood . . . pulls fence posts and well rods . . . 
lifts huge rocks . . . hauls pipe, poles, machinery and bulky 
loads . . . stacks lumber . . . provides sturdy scaffdld for 
painting and repairing. A year-around farm necessity! 


'I add 6 -feet to my slacks with my 

High-Reach farm hard loader 

-plus "PUSH-OFF” 

I’m getting better hay... with less spoilage, thanks to the new Push-off 
attachment that makes my FARMHAND Hydraulic Loader 
the high stacking champion of them all! 


See your FARMHAND dealer! 

Get the facts and you'll get a FARM¬ 
HAND—proved on thousands of farms for 
more than seven years. Service and re¬ 
placement parts ALWAYS available! 


Farmhand H lOADER ,C 

designed by a farmer, built for farmers by 


SUPERIOR SEPARATOR COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. • 797 Notre Dame Avenue • Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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When tiny tantrums mean 

“Childhood Constipation” 



. . . give ge 


ntie Castoria! 



“It’s the laxative made especially for infants 
and children.” 


• This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


MONTHLY 


W HEN your baby shows 
his temper, and those 
unhappy tantrums come from 
“Childhood Constipation” . . . 
it’s wise to give him Castoria. 

Thorough and effective —yet 

so gentle, it won’t upset sensi¬ 
tive digestive systems. 

Made especially for children 

— contains no harsh drugs, 
will not cause griping or dis¬ 
comfort. 

So pleasant-tasting— children 
love it and take it gladly 
without any struggle. 


CASTORIA 

The SAFE laxative 
made especially for children 


Get Castoria today at your 
nearest drug or general 
store. Be sure to ask for the 
laxative made especially for 
children. 

Economize! Get the money- 
saving Family Size bottle. 



The International Wheat 
Agreement 

It must be admitted that the new 
international wheat agreement drafted 
at Washington is disappointing in 
several respects. It falls short of what 
had been hoped for it and, from the 
standpoint of exporters, it is not as 
good an agreement as that of 1948 
which failed only because the Con¬ 
gress of the United States failed to 
ratify it. On the other hand, in view 
of the difficulties which faced negotia¬ 
tors at Washington, they accomplished 
a good deal in arriving at any agree¬ 
ment. Hopes will be entertained that 
in future years the present document 
can be expanded into something both 
more satisfactory and more compre¬ 
hensive. 

For the moment expressions either 
of satisfaction or of disappointment 
are somewhat premature, for the 
agreement still has to be ratified. 
Almost certainly it will be ratified by 
Canada and by most of the importing 
countries. It may meet with difficulties 
when it comes before the U.S. Con¬ 
gress and possibly also in Australia 
where it has been subject to criticism. 

Quantity. The agreement covers 
annual exports of 454,446,203 bushels 
against 500 million bushels included 
in last year’s agreement. Of this quan¬ 
tity 202M million bushels annually are 
assigned to Canada, as against 230 
million bushels in the former agree¬ 
ment. Australia’s share was cut from 
85 to 80 million bushels and that of 
the United States from 185 to 167/2 
million bushels. For the three ex¬ 
porters parties to last year’s agreement, 
this meant a total reduction of 50 mil¬ 
lion bushels. That took care of the 
reduction of 45/2 million bushels in the 
total quantity, and permits France to 
export three million bushels and 
Uruguay 1% millions under the agree¬ 
ment. 

Duration. Like last year’s agree¬ 
ment, the new one is to terminate with 
the crop year 1952-53. As it is to com¬ 
mence a year later, on August 1, 1949, 
it runs for only four years instead of 
the former five years, although export¬ 
ing countries made efforts, which 
proved unsuccessful, t o have it 
extended for another year. 

Maximum Price. The maximum 
price for quantities set by the agree¬ 
ment is set at $1.80 per bushel instead 
of the former level of $2.00 per 
bushel. Exporting countries made 
strenuous but unavailing efforts to 
have the former maximum retained, 
but importing countries, under the 
leadership of Great Britain, insisted 
strongly on the reduction. If, as the 
importing countries appeared t o 
believe, world wheat prices in any 
event were due to decline, this lower¬ 
ing of the maximum would be com¬ 
paratively unimportant. 

Minimum Prices. Exporting coun¬ 
tries gained their single advantage in 
this respect, by an increase of 10 cents 
per bushel in the schedule for mini¬ 
mum prices. These begin at $1.50 per 
bushel for 1949-50 and decrease 
annually by 10 cents per bushel to 
$1.20 in 1952-53. 

Argentina. As happened a year ago, 
Argentina joined in the discussions for 
a while and then announced with¬ 
drawal. This means that Argentina will 
have to find its wheat markets in 


countries which did not sign the agree¬ 
ment, or in signatory countries after 
they have filled their obligations to 
purchase quantities stipulated in the 
agreement. 

Russia. The great surprise of the 
Washington negotiations was provided 
by Russia which, instead of remaining 
aloof, as she did a year ago, remained 
a negotiating country until the very 
last. At first she claimed a right to 
provide 20 per cent of the total quan¬ 
tity to be covered by the agreement, 
stating a willingness to provide 100 
million bushels annually. The Russian 
claim was later reduced to 75 million 
bushels but other countries would con¬ 
cede only 50 million bushels to her, 
so Russia finally withdrew. The fact, 
however, that the total quantity cov¬ 
ered by the agreement was reduced by 
50 million bushels seems to have been 
due to a desire to leave that room 
for possible Russian export. Russia’s 
claim to be able to spare such a quan¬ 
tity came as something of a shock to 
other exporting countries, which had 
not envisaged Russian ability to 
become again a large-scale exporter 
of wheat. Until 1914 Russia had been 
one of the world’s large wheat 
exporters, but it had been supposed 
that the growth of population would 
absorb all the wheat which Russia 
could produce in the future. 

France. Another shock to the 
negotiators at Washington was pro¬ 
vided by France’s claim to a share in 
the export market. France has tradi¬ 
tionally been an importer of wheat, 
although imports have been highly 
variable, and a year ago had been 
willing to commit herself to annual 
import of nearly 36 million bushels 
for a five-year period. 

Effect on Canada-U.K. Contract. It 
is officially declared that the new 
agreement will have no adverse effect 
with respect to the contract between 
Canada and the United Kingdom 
which will still be bound to pay Can¬ 
ada on the basis of $2.00 per bushel 
for 140 million bushels of wheat to be 
provided in 1949-50, although Canada 
will be selling to other countries at not 
more than $1.80 per bushel. There 
may, however, be an indirect effect 
in extinguishing any claim which Can¬ 
ada otherwise might have had for 
compensation in respect to the early 
years of the U.K. contract. If Great 
Britain next year pays an extra 20 
cents per bushel to Canada, or a total 
of $28,000,000, she may regard that 
as complete settlement of any Cana¬ 
dian claims in respect of former years. 
That question may not be very 
important because it was already 
apparent that both Canada’s ability to 
claim, and Britain’s ability to pay, 
anything further in respect to those 
earlier years were highly doubtful. 

Advance In Initial Price For 
Wheat 

By this time, probably everyone in 
western Canada knows that the basic 
initial Wheat Board price for wheat 
was advanced to $1.75 per bushel on 
April 1, 1949. Also, probably almost 
everyone knows that an additional 20 
cents per bushel is now to be paid out 
on all wheat deliveries from August 1, 
1945 to March 31, 1949. The total 
amount thus to be paid will be well 
over $200,000,000. 
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COMMENTARY 


Some of that money will be paid 
out at once by the Wheat Board on 
the basis of Producers’ Certificates now 
in their hands covering deliveries up 
to March 31, 1948. Those Certificates 
were called in by the Board in order 
to make a previous payment at the 
rate of 20 cents per bushel. 

Certificates covering deliveries since 
March 31, 1948, up to March 31, 
1949, should now be sent in to The 
Canadian Wheat Board, accompanied 
by requisition forms which can be 
obtained from any elevator agent. 

Moreover, producers will do well to 
make sure that all previous certificates 
obtained by them are forwarded to 
the Wheat Board if that has not 
already been done. The Board is still 
holding $755,829, due to producers in 
respect to the crop of 1943 and 
$1,255,761 due in respect to the crop 
of 1944. Another large amount of 
money, undoubtedly amounting to 
$7,000,000, is still held by the Board 
in respect to certificates issued between 
August 1, 1945, and March 31, 1948. 
There is a grave danger of serious loss 
if producers do not now take steps to 
claim the money due them, which 
the Wheat Board is now ready and 
anxious to pay out. It should not be 
forgotten that when the accounts of 
the 1919 Wheat Board were wound 
up there remained on hand many mil¬ 
lions of dollars which that Board had 
not been able to pay out because it 
could not locate producers to whom the 
money was due. In order to get rid of 
such funds the Dominion Government 
finally paid the residue over to the 
provincial governments of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, which used 
them to set up trust funds for various 
purposes. Probably no one now hold¬ 
ing Wheat Board certificates, issued 
prior to April 1 this year, wants to 
contemplate the money due him being 
so used. 


Continued Floor Prices For Oats 
And Barley 

On behalf of the government, the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, Rt. 
Hon. C. D. Howe, has announced that 
for the coming crop year the prevailing 
support prices for oats and barley will 
be continued. These are on the basis 
of 6 Hi cents per bushel for No. 1 Feed 
Oats and 90 cents per bushel for No. 1 
Feed Barley in store lakehead termin¬ 
als. This guarantee applies only to such 
grain produced in the prairie provinces 
and there is no corresponding provi¬ 
sion for feed grain grown in British 
Columbia or in eastern Canada. 






Safrij to Ro-££/ 


M Y Planet Jr. Tractor is on the 
job straight through the year! 
Sure, I use it more during the grow¬ 
ing season—plowing, harrowing, 
seeding, cultivating, mowing—but 
there’s no off season. Month in and 
month out I find lots of jobs where 
my Planet Jr. Tractor saves me time 
and labor. I even use it for snow 
plowing and hauling! 


Take a tip from 

one who knows 

—see your Planet Jr. distributor 
now to be sure of prompt delivery 
of the popular Planet Jr. Model 
BP-1 Tractor. Illustrated catalog 
showing all attachments mailed 
on request. 


3. L. ALLEN & CO., INC. 


Planet Jr. 


3487 N. Fifth St., Phila. 40, Pa. 


Guaranteed minimum prices for 
oats and barley have been in effect 
since 1942-43 when they began at 45 
cents per bushel for oats and 60 cents 
per bushel for barley. The method of 
administration has been to authorize 
The Canadian Wheat Board to buy 
grain outright whenever offered at 
minimum prices. Except for a very 
brief period, it has never been neces¬ 
sary for the government to make good 
its guarantees. That occurred early in 
1942 when, for a few weeks, The 
Canadian Wheat Board found it 
necessary to buy certain limited quan¬ 
tities of both oats and barley; how¬ 
ever, the market soon advanced to the 
ceiling levels which at that time were 
51/2 cents per bushel for oats and 64% 
cents per bushel for barley. The mar¬ 
ket remained at those ceilings until 
March 17, 1947, when the ceilings 
were advanced to 65 cents per bushel 
for oats and 93 cents per bushel for 
barley, and the floor prices to 6 IJ 2 
cents per bushel for oats and 90 cents 
for barley. In the meantime returns to 
farmers had been increased by 
advance payments on Equalization 
Feed Fund account of 10 cents per 
bushel on oats and 15 cents per 
bushel on barley. 

Ceilings on prices for oats and 
barley were removed on October 21, 
1947. The guaranteed floor prices 
remained the same but the market has 
since been well above these floors and 
there has been no occasion for The 
Canadian Wheat Board to do any 
support buying. 

Indeed, there has been a tendency 
to forget that floor prices were in 
effect, although these probably had 
some effect in sustaining coarse grain 
acreage for several years. 

Floor prices for oats and barley 
began to be much more important 
during the past few months, when 
market prices in Canada declined in 
sympathy with declines in the United 
States, induced by the very large crops 
produced in that country in 1948. It 
was evident that there was danger of 
some further fall during the coming 
crop year if North American produc¬ 
tion of feed grains should again be 
large. On that account farmers might 
have hesitated to seed the usual acre¬ 
ages to oats and barley without some 
assurance of returns to be received. 
That was particularly the case after 
announcement that the initial price 
basis for wheat was to be advanced to 
$1.75 per bushel. Quite evidently the 
government had these facts in mind 
when it announced, well before seed¬ 
ing, that the prevailing floor prices 
would be continued for another year. 
That announcement has been highly 
gratifying throughout western Canada. 

The floor prices may well have 
important effects, even although mar¬ 
ket prices remain sufficiently high so 
that the government does not have to 
make good its guarantee by buying 
through The Canadian Wheat Board. 
They will probably play a part in 
maintaining seeded acreage. In addi¬ 
tion, they may well have an effect in 
strengthening the market since both 
producers and buyers will know that 
prices cannot drop below a certain 
level. 
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Planet Jr. 

Tractor Works Straight 
^ Through the Year!” J 
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. . . and don’t worry about me. Long as that 
new hired hand feeds me Alox Linseed Oil 
Cake, I’ll keep fat and healthy. It’s the high 
oil content and digestible calcium, phosphorous 
and vegetable proteins in Alox that’ll bring 
highest prices for me . . . come market time! 




DOES A 
DOZEN 
DIFFERENT 
JOBS! 


Write TODAY for illus- 
trated folder and name of 
your nearest dealer. 


• THE NEW 

: WATERLOO 

• GARDEN TRACTOR 

• 

. If you operate from one to 
, ten acres the new Waterloo 
• will save you hours of back- 
breaking labour. So easy-to- 
handle you’ll do all your 

S ip gardening chores faster 
. . . better ... at lower 

YOU CAN USE IT TO 
|II1L • CULTIVATE • PLOW 

lllllll • DISC • SEED 

• MOW • GRADE 

and for scores 
W$vm of other chores. 

TWO MODELS-the Waterloo "15" 
9-2 (1 1/2 HP), or the Waterloo "30" 

(3 HP) 

^WATERLOO 


For full information contact any of the following Waterloo Distributors: 


Pacific Tractor &. Equipment Limited. 
505 Railway Street, 

Vancouver, B.C. 

Waterloo Machinery (Alberta) Ltd., 
10249-108 Street. 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Kern Farm Equipment Limited, 
1374 Broad Street, 

Regina, Sask. 

Machine Industries Limited, 
Ellice Ave. and Berry Street, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


McPherson &. Thom, 
Calgary, Alta. 


New Salem 

Continued from page 12 

How had the faith of the first quarter 
century withstood the test? 

• The school men at Fargo warned 
me that I might be disappointed if I 
enquired too closely. All over North 
Dakota there had been a war-time 
reduction of herds, due to labor short¬ 
age and the relatively higher price of 
grain crops. A new generation framed 
farm policy, a generation which, per¬ 
haps, knew not Joseph. Why disinter 
an old tradition whose lustre might 
now be somewhat tarnished? Dr. 
Walster and his colleagues gave no 
encouragement, but nevertheless I 
revisited New Salem to see if its 
people now worshiped false economic 
gods. 

A T Mandan, the county agent, 
Ralph Newcomer, testified that the 
Dakota cattlemen, no less than the 
grain growers had taken a licking 
during the depression. Commercial 
milk cattle sold for $20 a head. The 
fine purebreds, product of the New 
Salem breeding centre, had sold for as 
low as $50 apiece. Sure, the general 
tendency today was for farmers to 
keep fewer cattle, but he believed 
that 82-cent butterfat had kept a lot 
of the local farmers equipped for 
dairying in the business. Lack of labor 
had forced some switch from dairy 
cattle to beef, but on the whole he 
thought that numbers had not lessened 
by much. 

Newcomer did not complain about 
a decline in livestock keeping. His 
particular gripe was that at present 
high butter prices any old cow was 
profitable and that farmers had not 
continued to weed out the poorer 
ones with their aforetime assiduity. 

Here is the evidence of L. H. Hein, 
who can observe a lot from his vantage 
point as manager of the creamery, 
now the oldest continuously run plant 
in the state. It has an annual capacity 
of 300,000 pounds of butter. At no 
time during the depression did the 
annual make drop below 200,000 
pounds. There were times when the 
local farmers had to turn their cows 
into the grain crop to keep up the 


milk flow. At other times they had to 
resort to slough hay cut on the ice at 
$30 a ton. But they had been all 
through that before and did not hesi¬ 
tate. With neighboring counties grain 
mad, New Salem made 250,000 
pounds of butter last year, and this 
year it will be closer to capacity. The 
creamery is too small for the potential 
business. There is talk of a new and 
bigger structure. 

In the golden summer evening I 
rounded up John Christianson and two 
of his old associates—the same John 
Christianson whose encounter with 
the Sioux brave is commemorated on 
the monument, an old man now, but 
possessed of all his faculties. Perhaps 
one shouldn’t take the evidence of 
men as old as Christianson on current 
trends because they live too much in 
the past. John was too much a maker 
of tradition to break with it now. He 
might be seeing through opaque 
spectacles. 

So perhaps one should pay more 
attention to the other men who talked 
through the twilight that summer 
evening. To Peter Buman, for in¬ 
stance. For Buman once held down a 
three-legged milk stool, and now holds 
down the president’s chair in the local 
bank. He allows that the drought of 
the ’30’s was worse than that of the 
’80’s and it was the cattle again that 
helped them pull through. With the 
present level of farm costs, he says, 
grain farmers cannot live through 
more than two years of crop failure. 
Livestock farmers can outlast them. 
Even in the semi-arid country, Buman 
says. 

The publicity which New Salem 
got in the ’20’s brought a lot of farm¬ 
ers there on what might be called an 
enquirer’s pilgrimage. People wanted 
to see the workings of a village where 
farm bank balances totalled a million 
dollars, says F. H. Elwein, manager 
of the bank. At the depth of the 
depression those balances shrank to 
$300,000. There were some farm 
replacements. Mr. Elwein says it was 
the grain farmers who went and the 
dairymen who stayed. Today farmers’ 
deposits have risen again to 2M million 
dollars. Should grain prices drop rela¬ 
tively there may be some more pil¬ 
grimages. New Salem is ready to make 
a re-affirmation of its old faith. 
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“/ couldn’t get a tree surgeon, so I called in a chiropractor!” 
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Real "big car” riding luxury. Individual front 
wheel suspension. Smooth, vibrationless 
motion. Fresh air can be circulated at will 
through Meteor’s built-in ventilation system. 


It’s amazing how much room there is in 
Meteor’s huge luggage compartment. (For 
example, 19 cu. ft. in the Four Door model.) 


In the way it rides, responds 
and performs, Meteor is cer¬ 
tainly the pick of the ’49 cars. 
You steer with your fingertip. 
Slight pressure on the brake 
pedal brings this car to a soft, 
sure stop. Extra large glass 
area gives "observation car” 
visibility. 


Meteor’s "big car” beauty thrills owners. And it is 
surprisingly roomy. Wide, luxurious seats. Wide 
doors. Plenty of head and leg room. 





wtffi months arid miles 
behind it J 


&£■ M/6ES IV/7JV 


d 
a 

reserve power from 


Meteor’s great V-type, 
100 hp. engine, which 


surprises owners by its 
extra miles-per-gallon. 


MERCURY-LINCOLN-METEOR DIVISION 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


White sidewall tires 
optional at extra cost. 


FOR A DEMONSTRATION RIDE ... SEE YOUR MERCURY-LINCOLN-METEOR DEALER 
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IT S A 
MONEY 
SAVER 


PLYMOUTH 

"Ship Brand" 

Hay Fork Rope 


! CORDAGE PRODUCTS <| 

} ROPE - HAY BALER TWINE H 
BINDER TWINE - TYING TWINE SJ 


A. Schrader’s Son Division 

Scovill Manufacturing Company 

Toronto, Ontario 


Plant Galls 


f My great- 
great-great- 
great-great- . 
grampa swore 

by ABSORBINE 


Every barefoot farm boy has seen them, 
by PAUL HADLEY 

T HE formation of those odd a standard photographic developer, 
growths known as “galls” upon but now has been largely superseded 
stems or leaves of certain plants by other and cheaper chemicals, 
and trees is the most unusual result of why it is that the sting o£ the 
insect infestation. The growth of a gall always produces these unusual growths 
is always the result of the sting and j s not known. Undoubtedly, it is the 
simultaneous deposit of an egg within result of s 0 m e chemical reaction, 
the issues of the plant by one of Whether this irritating chemical is 
the gall-producing insects, of which deposited by the adult insect at the 
there are many species. time of deposit of the egg, or is pro- 

Each different kind of gall insect duced b tbe young and 

will produce exactly the same kind of insect itself; is not understood. That 
growth upon the twig or leaf; while there are complex chemical compounds 
another type of insect udll cause an at work cannot be doubte d, and that 
entirely different type of gall, even these chemicals are different in the 
upon the same species of tree or plant, various species of insects also is 
For instance, there are many types of certain. 

gall-producing insects which favor the xbat t he gall itself is entirely of 
oak trees as hosts in which to lay their ve g e table substance is sure; the adult 
eggs. One of these is very common, insect takes no further interest in her 
and one will find many of these prospective child after the egg is laid; 

and the young grub has no way of 
influencing the growth of his home, 
gf which actually grows from the sub 


50years of testing 

have proved its value 

• Veterinarians have long used Absorbine 
to relieve fresh bog spavin, windgall, col¬ 
lar gall and similar congestive troubles. 
This famous liniment speeds blood flow by 
increasing local circulation. It does not 
blister or remove hair. At all druggists, 
$2.50 a LONG-LASTING BOTTLE 
W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal 


Getting every mile out of a tire that 
the tire maker built into it is so easy. 
Just say "Schrader” to your dealer or 
supplier. 

For instance, say "Schrader” 

^^ji igjjj |k^inent Valve Cores. 

inexpensive 
^l|||||lpF packages 
^55^ Schrader Cores have 
a place on every rubber tired vehicle you 
operate. Keep your tires fat and happy 
with good valve cores. Box of 5—45yl 

Then say "Schrader’^^ ^ ^ ^^^^ 
They give you a 

positive seal up to 250 ^^l|||p|§||f 
pounds that keeps "defla- 
tion” away from your tires. It 
will pay you to keep an air tight cap 
on every valve. Box of 5— 38cf 

"Schrader” is the word that gives you 
thebestpo^j^j^^^^^j answer 

—question.Ten 
seconds per tire to be safe is so easy. 
Maintaining recommended pressure by 
checking with a Schrader gauge is the 
safest way to peak tire mileage. The 
5050 Gauge shown $1.81 


EARN MORE MONEY 


f*' 1, 1 n '*f Cleans wild oats 

sttsra-swfc out of tame oats 
and all grains. Earn money: Do custom 
work — sell your oats as seed. Satisfac¬ 
tion or money refunded. $169.50 

Write for catalog. 


SIFTON PRODUCTS 

BOX 123, SIFTON, MAN. 


A woody gall on an elm leaf. 

smooth, spherical galls upon the leaves 
of the oaks during a short walk 
through the woods. 

On the oaks also one will occasion¬ 
ally find a very unusual and beautiful 
gall. This is known as the “woolly oak 
gall,” and resembles a small ball of 
tightly packed white wool or cotton. 
Often the white outside of this gall 
will be tinged with light pink. Upon 
cutting one of these growths open, it 
will be found to be of entirely different 
structure than the smooth oak gall. 
Woody galls are also found upon oak 
trees, also insect produced, and these 
may be as hard and durable as the oak 
wood itself. 

A gall useful to commerce is the 
Chinese oak gall, great numbers of 
which are imported from China, and 
from which the chemical, pyrogallic 
acid is made. This chemical was once 


Do you "water” your tractor 
tires?—Then say "Schrader” 
for Water Adapters. Fas- a 
ter filling is sure with 
Schrader and the price is 
right. With bushing—$1.90 


A woolly gall on an oak ttcig, 


stance of the twig or leaf. The 
materials in a leafy gall is all leaf cells, 
while the woody galls are all produced 
from wood cells. 

Yet each type follows a certain, well 
defined pattern from which it does not 
vary except in small matters of size 
and slight variations in shape. Galls 
may vary in size from that of a grain 
of wheat to that of an orange. Some 
weeds are so prone to be visited by the 
gall-producing insects that one will 
seldom find an individual without this 
enlargement of stem. Occasionally one 
will find one tree upon which there 
may be thousands of woody galls, 
while nearby trees of the same species 
will have few or none. 


And don’t forget that you need an Air- 
Water Tire Pressure Gauge, too—natu¬ 
rally the best is Schrader. Specially de¬ 
signed with pump out feature for long 
life and accurate reading. $2.65 


THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST BECAUSE 
IT IS ENGINEERED FOR YOUR JOB 


Write te Cerdas© Distributors Limited, 
500 King St. West, Toronto, for youi 
froo eopy of Plymouth’s 24-page Illus¬ 
trated booklet, "Rope on the Farm.’ 1 


"Tire pump backache”—is easy to pre¬ 
vent. A Schrader Spark Plug Tire Pump 
will put up to 100 lbs. pressure (depend¬ 
ing on your motor) in any tire while the 
engine idles—and you idle too. Inex¬ 
pensive, easy to use, a time and back 


WASHING MACHINE PARTS 

We carry a good supply of parts for all makes of 
washing machines. Wringer Rolls, Belts, Casters, 

riaarfl A fn 

WADDELL APPLIANCE PARTS CO. 

499A MAIN ST. WINNIPEG. MAN. 


There’s more experience and knowledge 
behind every Schrader product . . . Never 
Buy Less than the Best . . . 


Buy Safely—Buy Schrader 


at dealers everywhere 


What a thrill 1 Bony limbs fill out; ugly hollows 
fill up; neck no longer scrawny; body loses half- 
starved, sickly “bean-pole” look. Thousands of 
girls, women, men, who never could gain before, 
are now proud of shapely, healthy-looking bodies. 
They thank the special vigor-building, flesh-building 
tonic, Ostrex. Its tonics, stimulants, invlgorators, 
iron, vitamin Bi, calcium, enrich blood, improve 
appetite and digestion so food gives you more 
strength and nourishment; put flesh on bare bones. 
Don’t fear getting loo fat. Stop when you’ve gained 
the 5, 10, 15 or 20 lbs. you need for normal weight. 
Costs little. New “get acquainted” size only 60c. 
Try famous Ostrex Tonic Tablets for new vigor 
and added pounds, this very day. At all druggists. 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Tire Valves, 
Gauges and Accessories 


Left: woody oak gall. Right: gall on a wild cherry , 
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The Grizzly Guard 

Two bears helped Thompson to 
discover the Columbia River. 


by KERRY WOOD 


I T all started at the historic fort of 
Rocky Mountain House, now a 
lumber town in Central Alberta. 
Rocky was the first fur-trading fort to 
be established in the vast Canadian 
wilds west of Fort Garry, the present 
city of Winnipeg. It was there that he 
learned about a new pass through the 
mountains and about a mighty river 
that emptied into the western ocean, 
which he resolved to explore. 

However, the Stoney Indians living 
west of the Rocky Mountain House 
trading post were very much against 
Thompson embarking on this explora¬ 
tion trip. They valued the presence of 
the trading post at Rocky, and were 
-afraid that Thompson might find a 
better location on his travels and 
move the store from their territory. 

Anyway, the Stoneys were very 
hostile towards Thompson’s plan and 
said so. In pretended agreement with 
their wishes, Thompson launched his 
canoes downstream on the North 
Saskatchewan River that flows east¬ 
ward away from the mountains, hoping 
by this ruse to fool the Stoneys into 
thinking that he’d given up his idea 
of exploring across the mountains. But 
the suspicious Stoneys were not so 
easily misled, and sent a strong war- 
party to follow the white man. Realiz¬ 
ing that he was being pursued, Thomp¬ 
son cached his canoes and set out 
across country, going south and west¬ 
ward. When the Stoneys found his 
canoes and realized that the explorer 
was heading towards the mountain 
pass, they became incensed over his 
trickery and resolved to catch him and 
kill him. 

But two grizzly bears chanced upon 
the trail left by Thompson’s party, 
and out of curiosity the giant bears 
followed the explorer’s path for some 
distance. When the pursuing Stoneys 
saw these grizzly tracks super-imposed 
on Thompson’s trail mile after mile, 
they halted for a council of war. The 
bow-armed Stoneys of that time had 
an exceedingly healthy respect for the 
giant mountain bears, subscribing to 
many superstitions about the spectacu¬ 
larly powerful animals. It wasn’t too 
difficult for those aboriginal Stoneys to 
believe that the astute David Thomp¬ 
son had called upon supernatural aid 
to protect him from harm, and that 
these two grizzlies were the formid¬ 
able guards appointed to the task. So 
the Stoneys turned back, while 
Thompson went on to penetrate the 
Rockies, discover the Columbia River, 
and eventually reach the Pacific Ocean. 

On his return journey through the 
mountains, Thompson learned from his 
scouts that the Stoneys, still angry 
enough to stage a scalping party, were 
completely out of tobacco and were 
reduced to smoking bark. The shrewd 
Thompson, knowing his Indians, sent 
an advance courier ahead with a gen¬ 
erous gift of hard-twist. He knew that 
if the Stoneys accepted this present, 
by their own strict code it cemented 
friendship between themselves and 
Thompson once again. The smoke- 
starved Stoneys deliberated only a 
short time before gratefully accepting 
the tobacco, thus permitting David 
Thompson to travel safely through 
their territory and reach the fort at 
Rocky Mountain House. 



EXCESSIVE TIRE SLIPPAGE COSTLY IN FUEL 


Needless fuel consumption and 
tire wear result if there is excessive 
slippage of tractor tires. Correct hitch 
of tillage implements will ensure 
increased weight on the rear tractor 
wheels with increased implement 
draft, thus improving the traction in 
heavy going. 


The one-way drawbar should reason¬ 
ably follow this line. 


HERES 
AN OFFER 


The vertical hitch on the tractor is 
as high as is practical without loading TvU uUUU 
the sliding drawbar too heavily or 
affecting the steering of the tractor. mmiCC 

The vertical hitch on the implement | (J ff|| 



HORIZONTAL ADJUSTMENT 



For example, the one-way disc, 
illustrated here, is drawn from the 
centre of cut (between the two centre 
discs or from the centre disc). The 
horizontal hitch adjustment is so 
placed that the implement will be 
drawn from the centre of cut by the 
pivot of the swinging drawbar of the 
tractor, with no side thrust. The line 
of draft is a straight line from the 
centre of cut to the tractor drawbar. 


is as low as possible so that the draw¬ 
bar of the implement will be in line 
with the line of draft, which runs from 
the bottom of the centre disc to the 
drawbar of the tractor. 

Additional traction to reduce slip¬ 
page may be obtained for heavy draft 
either by filling the rear tractor wheel 
tires 90 per cent full with water or 
calcium chloride solution, or by 
attaching wheel weights. 


ADJUST CARBURETOR TO 
AVOID FUEL WASTE 

Your carburetor will supply your 
tractor engine with fuel in economical 
amounts only if properly adjusted. 



Full power without fuel loss is the 
objective. After the engine is thor¬ 
oughly warmed up, adjust the idle stop 
screw (1) to give the engine idling 
speed. Turn idling adjustment screw 
(2 ) either in or out until the engine 
idles smoothly. Next, with the tractor 
operating at normal load, turn down 
the load adjusting screw (3 ) until the 
engine begins to backfire and miss. 
Then turn back the screw slowly until 
the engine picks up speed until it 
won’t gain further, and is running 
smoothly. 


SOME RULES FOR SAFE 
TRACTOR OPERATION 

1. Be sure gear shift lever is in 
neutral before starting the engine. 

2. Always engage clutch gently. 

3. Brake both wheels simultane¬ 
ously when making an emergency 
stop. 

4. Never ride on drawbar of tractor. 

5. Watch sharply for holes or 
ditches into which a wheel may drop 
and cause overturn. 

6. Reduce speed before making a 
turn or applying brakes. 

7. Never refuel while motor is run¬ 
ning or extremely hot. 



8. Never stand between tractor and 
drawn implement when hitching; use 
an iron hook to handle drawbar as 
illustrated. Hook may be made easily 
from a piece of 34 inch iron rod 2 to 3 
feet long, depending on height of 
tractor seat, and used both as hook 
and drawbar pin. 


GREASE AND GUN 


at a special 

LOW PRICE 



with Alemite Hand Lever Gun 


For its price, this little hand lever gun 
is a honey. Light to carry, yet it 
exerts enough pressure to force the 
grease through all moving parts. 
Can be used for all types of light¬ 
bodied, heavy-bodied or fibrous 
greases. 



25 lbs. Marvelube No. 11 Grease 
with Alemite Pressure Gun 

This pressure gun with flexible hose, 
which attaches to the top of the pail, 
is the ideal outfit for those who op¬ 
erate a lot of equipment. It is strongly 
constructed, yet is light enough to be 
carried anywhere. Gives you high 
value for your money. 


1 

Imperial Oil Limited, 

56 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont. 

Please enter my name for free sub¬ 
scription to Imperial Farm News. 

NAME. | 

ADDRESS. | 


L-CG-3 - 
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Have fresh milk every day! 
Keep it on the pantry shelf! 


You don’t need daily milk deliv¬ 
ery to have fresh milk. And 
you don’t need refrigeration! 

Simply use KLIM, pasteur¬ 
ized whole milk in handy 
powder form. KLIM makes 
creamy fresh milk in seconds, 
for drinking or cooking. And it 
stays fresh weeks after opening, 
without refrigeration. 


FREE: easy KLIM 
recipes for cakes, 
desserts, other tempt¬ 
ing dishes. Write The 
Borden Company, 
Limited, Spadina 
Crescent, Toronto 4, 
Ontario. 


And imagine . . . one pound 
makes nearly 4 quarts of nour¬ 
ishing fresh milk. 

Use KLIM as a convenient 
daily milk supply. Ask for 
KLIM in 1-lb. or economy 23^ 
or 5-lb. tins. “If it’s Borden’s, 
it’s GOT to be good!” 


• Th* Borden Co. Ltd. 



aernhtti 




Pasteurized milk in its handiest form! 

For delicious drinking and cooking! 


40,000 Cheques 
a Day! 

EVERY WESTERN WHEAT PRODUCER 
WILL RECEIVE A CHEQUE FROM THE 
WHEAT BOARD 

T HIS is good money, representing hard 
savings from money well earned and 
should not be easily spent. The chegue which 
you will receive shortly from the Wheat 
Board, offers a wonderful opportunity to set 
aside cash in a savings account — cash 
which will earn interest while on deposit 
with the Bank. 

Increase your savings and safeguard the 
future. 

Yours tor service, 

IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


A Cartel In Operation 

A striking illustration of one type of restrictive busi¬ 
ness practice possible under cartel arrangements. 


T HE Krupp Steel Works of Ger¬ 
many first developed tungsten 
carbide, an alloy of diamond¬ 
like hardness used on the cutting 
edges of high-speed machine tools. 
Krupp sold it in the United States in 
1927 for $50 a pound. General Elec¬ 
tric, however, had developed a com¬ 
parable tungsten alloy which it called 
Carboloy, on which it held basic 
American patents. Using these patents 
as a bargaining lever, General Electric 
made a cartel agreement with Krupp 
in 1928, whereby it obtained exclusive 
control over the U.S. market. Then the 
price of cemented tungsten carbide 
jumped to $453 a pound for most 
buyers, with a few favored customers 
paying $360 a pound. 

This price increase of 800 per cent 
brought the market value of tungsten 
carbide to 1.5 times the value of gold. 
The price of $453 a pound remained 
unchanged, for ordinary purchasers, 
until October 1936, when it was 
reduced, after an amendment of the 
cartel agreement, to $225 a pound. 
This was about the price favored 
customers paid after 1931. Krupp 
continued during these years to sell 
the same commodity in Europe for 
$45 to $50 a pound. The result was 
that Krupp’s monthly sales of tungsten 
carbide to European machine-tool 
industries exceeded General Electric’s 
annual sales of the same material, in 
spite of the much larger potential 
market on this side of the Atlantic. 

The price restriction on the Ameri¬ 
can development of tungsten carbide 
stirred up some controversy inside the 
General Electric organization itself. In 
1931, an engineer at the Schenectady 
Works who had charge of making the 
material for use in General Electric’s 
own shops protested against the high- 
price policy. He declared that “manu¬ 
facturing cost ... is $8 per pound, 
and this is just as good tungsten 
carbide as is being made by anybody 
in North America or Europe . . . This 
shows the absurdity of trying to main- 
ain the prices which we have evidently 
committed ourselves to, or perhaps 
others have committed us to.” Point¬ 
ing out that General Electric shops 
used more than twice as much tung¬ 
sten carbide as the Carboloy Company 
was able to sell, at its “absurdly” wide 
profit margin, to all other machine 
shops in the United States, he said: 

“. . . None of the above-mentioned 
concerns includes machining of steel 


in its category. They simply advise 
their customers that carboloy is not 
suitable and cannot be used on steel. 
About 60 per cent of all our applica¬ 
tions in the Schenectady plant have 
been and are on the machining of 
various steels . . . Now the principal 
reason for these various vendors not 
selling their tools for machining steel 
which is such an important item in 
the machine-shop industry today is 
that the prices they have to maintain 
for the carboloy (do) not allow them 
to put on carboloy enough to stand 
machining operations on steel . . . 
With the absurdly fictitious prices 
which are being maintained for 
carboloy tips, were they to put on 
enough of this material to machine 
steel, they would of course sell much 
less than they do at present, which to 
my way of thinking is just negligible.” 

Even after the 1936 price reduction 
of 50 per cent, the American price was 
still two to four times as much as the 
German price, depending on the 
quantity discount. The service charges 
that formed part of the price General 
Electric customers paid for tungsten 
carbide could hardly account for the 
entire difference between American 
and German prices. An anti-trust 
indictment in 1941 and the increasing 
need for this material in the National 
Defence program finally broke the 
bottleneck of cartel restriction. Prices 
dropped promptly. By April 1942 the 
OPA had set ceiling prices ranging, 
according to quantity purchased, from 
$24.21 to $45.36 a pound. 

T HE final astonishing fact about 
this bizarre episode is that the 
patents on which the cartel was based 
were invalid from the beginning. In 
1940, a few months before the 
expiration of the basic patents, a 
federal court held that none of them, 
neither those which the General Elec¬ 
tric itself developed nor those under 
which it acquired American rights 
from Krupp, disclosed any patentable 
novelty. Though all these pooled 
patents were void, they served for 12 
years as a lever to keep the price of 
tungsten carbide at an extortionate 
level. 

From Cartels or Competition? a 
book-length study by George W. 
Stocking and Myron W. Watkins, 
under the auspices of the Twentieth 
Century Fund. 
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Watering point on a community pasture. 














Finish inside walls 

Quickly ~ ecwiltf - ec&u&nticcUly 


WITH 


STONQBORP 

THE FIREPROOF GYPSUM WALLBOARD 


W'=:VV ■ * 


A bedroom like this can be made in your own home 
easily and economically. Stonebord is simply sawed to 
shape, nailed in place, joints concealed, then painted 
or papered. 


NO OTHER WALLBOARD HAS 
THESE PATENTED FEATURES 


STONQBORP 

WESTERN GYPSUM PRODUCTS LIMITED b 

CALGARY WINNIPEG 


Any handyman can finish a room using Stonebord. Cuts easily to shape. . 
pieces to fit around doors, windows and jogs are simply cut with a cross¬ 
cut saw, and nailed into place. 

NOW . . YOUR ROOMS CAN BE COLORFUL AND MODERN 


Would you like a living room 
like that shown above? It's easy .. 
and inexpensive, too, with 
Stonebord. You can apply 
Stonebord right over the old wall, 
or to new studding. All you need 
is a saw, a hammer and a trowel 
. . then paint or paper as you 
wish. Stonebord comes in sheets 


with factory-fresh, blemish-free 
surfaces: you simply saw it 
to shape, nail it in place, 
and a simple operation 
completely conceals all joints. 
Takes paint, calcimine, 
wallpaper, or texture plaster, 
the perfect surface for 
walls or ceilings. 


Have a talk with your supply dealer today. Tell him the size of your 
room and ask for an estimate. You'll be amazed at how economically 
your rooms can be finished. BE SURE TO SPECIFY STONEBORD. 


RECESSED EDGES 
Both edges of each sheet 
of Stonebord have a recess 
as shown at left, which is 
filled with patented filler 
and tape, trowelled smooth 
and flat; then sandpapered. 
When painted or papered, 
joints cannot be detected, 
entire wall is one smooth, 
even surface. Filler will 
not shrink or check. 


PROTECTED SURFACES 
Stonebord is bundled 2 
sheets face to face at the 
factory and the ends firmly 
taped for shipment. Tapes 
are easily and quickly 
removed by patented 
Rip-tape, leaving surfaces 
factory clean . . free from 
marks or scratches. 












Special Spring Showing of New 
Simmons 1949 Home Furnishings 


There’s big news — and big doings — at your Simmons dealer’s 
this month — and you’re invited! Every week this month is 
“NEW Home Week”. Come along and see the biggest showing o£ 
bedding values in years. 

There’s something to fit everybody’s bedding needs — and 
everybody’s bedding budget — new styles, fabrics, colours, patterns • 
from Canada’s leading and largest makers of quality sleep equipment, 
So come soon, come quick — and get the pick — at furniture and^^ 
department stores in your neighbourhood NOW. ^^jrt§ 


BEAUTYREST PILLOWS 

A really luxurious pillow. Soft, buoyant, healthful. Filled 
with finest goose down and fine goose feathers. Size 21" x 27". 


The famous BEAUTYREST 
Mattress and Box Spring 


The world’s most comfortable mattress — with 837 individually 
pocketed coil springs, each one acting separately, that “give” in the \ 
right places for complete repose and relaxation in every sleeping position. 
Pre-built border — edges always remain neat — will not sag. Standard sizes. 


The DEEPSLEEP 
Mattress and Box 
Spring 

Finest in its price field. 
Special Simmons inner- 
spring construction, with 
every coil locked in per¬ 
fect position. Every inch 
gives you the same exact 
degree of firm, cushiony 
resilience. Pre-built bor¬ 
der prevents mattress sag 
at edges. Deep felt uphol¬ 
stering. Jiffy-join tufting. 


EVER-REABY BED-HI 


By day a lovely living room sofa in the 
modern style. By night a full-size double 
bed — or twins. Innerspring mattress. Fine 
selection of fabrics. Matching chair. 








LA GRANDE 

PRINCESS 

BED 


Brings you new bedroom 
beauty and heavenly com¬ 
fort! More room than ever 
before — Five feet across 
by six and a half feet long. 
Genuine Beautyrest mat¬ 
tress and matching box 
spring. Covered in lovely 
Ripple Satin—available in 
a choice of blue, turquoise 
or rose. 





NEW LYNWOOD MIRACLE 
DAVENPORT SUITE 

Just one example of what Simmons bedding “know-how” 
is bringing you this year in smart convertible furni¬ 
ture. A charming combination of fabrics and fine Cana¬ 
dian woods in either Harvest or Red Maple. Innerspring 
construction for comfort in sitting or sleeping. Simmons 
Miracle Action converts into spacious bed. Choice of 
lovely fabrics. 


BED No. 6155 

One of the new Simmons modern style beds 
with padded head panel — charming and 
practical. Enduring metal with a lifetime 
finish in your choice of colour schemes. 
All standard sizes. 


These are only a few of the special selections on display during “NEW Home Week” 

SEE THEM ALL AT YOUR SIMMONS DEALER’S 
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James O’Dea, Nebraska dairyman, gives full 
credit to his Quonset 20 Dairy Building for 
saving his time and boosting his profits to 
a new high. The easy adaptability of the 
Quonset has allowed him to save time and 
effort. He has found that the concrete floor 
and all-steel construction of his dairy building 
cut the cleaning problem to a minimum. The 
entire building can be hosed down quickly 
and easily ... and every part from floor to 
roof stays really clean! 

It is James O’Dea’s opinion that the Quonset 
20 Dairy Building is one of the most economi¬ 
cal investments he has ever made. Milking 
and milk handling can be done more quickly, 
more efficiently . . . with no lost motion. The 
extra profits from increased production made 
possible by the Quonset have easily paid for 
the total cost of the building in less than a year. 

What’s more, Quonsets are easily available! 
New, improved Quonsets for farm applica¬ 
tions such as dairying, livestock shelter, im¬ 
plement housing, and grain storage can be 
delivered and erected on your farm in just 
a few days. Call your Quonset dealer today! 


Interior view of J ames Q>J 


s Quonset 20 


'onsets are ide 
ment and 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Quonsets are 
vegetable 


Stran-Steel Division • Dept. 60 • 455 Spadina Ave. • Toronto, Ontario 
A UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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Farming In Florida 

Distant pastures looked green until this 
prairie farmer enquired a little more closely. 

by CHARLES SHELDON BLENKHORN 


A RE you becoming disgruntled 
with the seemingly endless 
. hours of prairie farming? Think 
again as we compare our methods with 
our fellow tillers-of-the-soil in other 
lands. For example, allow me to tell 
about some of the farming in Florida 
which I saw first hand. 

While driving along the Tamiami 
highway between Tampa and Miami 
early in January of 1948 the writer 
saw herds of cattle feeding on baled 
hay on a ridge of ground not much 
higher than the surrounding country¬ 
side which had been flooded by a tidal 
wave. This feeding of cattle would 
have been normal procedure at that 
time of the year on the prairies, but 
there, only a few miles out of Miami, 
the salt water from the Atlantic Ocean 
had killed all vegetation besides 
drowning hundreds of livestock. Hay 
had to be shipped in by air to save the 
stock from starvation. 

In Central Southern Florida I met a 
man who owns a large tract of land 
known as the Foster Farms. This land 
is subdivided into various sized acre¬ 
ages, some of which is rented out. A 
renter is privileged to rent any of the 
ten tractors owned by Mr. Foster as 
well as other machinery. 

The writer also became acquainted 
with a young man, Robert Newton 
from New York, who was renting a 
tract of ground from Foster. Being 
very much interested in the farming 
methods of this part of the North 
American continent, I spent about two 
weeks watching him prepare the seed¬ 
bed for, and plant a watermelon crop. 

The land there is low and level as 
a floor. The highest altitude in Florida 
is three hundred and twenty-five feet. 
The soil is pure sand in most all of the 
peninsula though the writer did see 
one area of rich black soil about eight 
feet deep. 

A drainage ditch was first dug 
around the acreage for there they must 
prepare to drain quickly the almost 
tropical down-pours, otherwise the 
crops would drown. The sand, of 
course, dries quickly when drained, so 
these ditches must also serve for irri¬ 
gation purposes. Water for this is sup¬ 
plied by drilled wells with force 
pumps. The Foster farms have about 
fifty such wells strategically located 
with a drilling outfit ready when neces¬ 
sity demands more wells. 

The sod was disced up with a large 
double-disc harrow drawn by an Allis- 
Chalmers tractor. A few times over 
had it fairly well mulched. Bob New¬ 
ton then took a McCormick Farmall 
and attached to the drawbar a bill er 
consisting of four discs, two in front 
and two behind, set at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, adjustable for vari¬ 
ous widths. A finished hill was approxi¬ 
mately 18 inches wide at the top and 
three feet at the base, and about two 
feet deep. The space between the hills 
served as irrigation ditches. 

When the hilling was finally finished 
Bob hooked onto a fertilizer machine 
which consisted of a hopper on wheels. 
Straddling the hill with this a culti¬ 
vator blade grooved the hill, allowing 


the fertilizer to drop into the hill. Hill¬ 
ing was once more done, working the 
fertilizer well in. 

Planting in high hills was a new 
idea in those parts to try and keep the 
plants up out of the water. They grow 
long trailing vines similar to pumpkins, 
etc. I might add here that only one 
crop of melons can be grown on the 
same land in seven years. 

Bob, with a helper, planted the ten 
acres by hand. Up and down those 
long rows in the hot sun, one with a 
spade making a depression in the hill, 
the other throwing in two or three 
seeds. There was a planter on the farm 
but it was in use. The majority plant 
by hand anyway for best results. This 
acreage was being planted a little 
earlier than usual for if the young 
plants escaped the frost, the fruit 
would reach the high priced market. 

It turned wet and cold shortly after 
planting (about 24 above) and the 
cold wet ground rotted the seed. 
Planting was done again, this time 
more successfully. 

As soon as the first two green leaves 
show above the ground, or even as 
they are breaking through, they are 
covered with a round, white cap, a 
water-resistant paper to protect them 
from the frost. The winter of ’47 and 
’48 was one of the coldest on record. 
Eight degrees of frost is sufficient to 
freeze this type of plant, so great care 
is exercised in hunting out the young 
plants and getting them protected. 
The danger period lasts from three to 
four weeks. 

These caps are left on until the 
plants start sending out their vines. 
The frost danger is usually past by 
then. 

fT'HE writer left for other parts at 
this stage, but he kept in touch 
with Bob for he was anxious to learn 
of the outcome of this highly specula¬ 
tive crop. 

Weeds grow in sand just as they do 
on the prairies, but there they have 
to cultivate while the crop is grow¬ 
ing. At first the tractor can be used, 
but it is not long with such rapid 
growth, before the hoe is resorted to. 
Hoeing ten acres of ground did not 
sound very interesting to the writer. 
Many of the farmers do all their culti¬ 
vating by hand. 

When the melons get to a fair size 
they are thinned out and not allowed 
to touch each other. Also, as they near 
maturity, the careful farmer will not 
allow the large ones to rest too long 
on one spot or a bruise will develop 
which will make the melon worthless. 

While it was not possible for me. to 
get the exact figures on this crop, I 
was told it was a fair one and yielded 
a gross return of approximately $300 
per acre. Five hundred dollars per 
acre is a possible return for melons. 
The crop on this particular field 
started going to market about the 
middle of May. The price to the pro¬ 
ducer was from six to eight cents per 
pound. Melons will reach a weight of 


NEW FACTS 




“Acid content is NOT THE 
ONLY FACTOR in the choice 
of a 2,4-D product,” says J. S. 

Skaptason, B.S.A., Technical Su¬ 
pervisor Green Cross Insecticides. 

“It has been found that other 
ingredients in a 2,4-D formu¬ 
lation have a most important 
influence on the effectiveness of 
the product. 

“We make these statements 
with confidence,” continues Mr. 

Skaptason, “on the basis of our 
own Canadian experiments, which 
included almost 5000 experimental 
field plots during 1948. More than 
2400 of these plots were located 
right here in Western Canada and 
were devoted to a study of the 
effect of 2,4-D on flax, wheat, bar¬ 
ley and many of the common weeds. 

“This research proved that the other ingredients in a 2,4-D 
product are very important. 2,4-D Ester does not go into the plant 
by itself. It is carried into the leaf by the other ingredients so 
that it can go to work. 


Four ingredients are the secret of 
Weed-No-More superiority 

“We also proved that each of the four ingredients in Agricultural 
Weed-No-More contributed to the superior effectiveness of this 
product. Any formulation which lacks one of these ingredients 
is inferior in effectiveness. 


1. The Oil Carrier in Weed-No-More was chosen from over 200 oils tested. 
This special oil increases the effect on weeds, decreases the danger 
to crops. 

2. The special Emulsifier was proven to cause less plant burn and give 
better control of weeds than any other emulsifier used. 

3. The Butyl Ester of 2,4-D penetrates quicker. Rainfall minutes after 
spraying cannot wash it off. 

4. The Coupler makes for a more stable formulation. It gives easier 
mixing in soft or hard water and better suspension in the spray tank”. 


The most economical Weed-Killer ! 

/ 

“It is these field-tested ingredients in the proper proportions 
that make Green Cross Agricultural Weed-No-More the most 
economical weed-killer in terms of the cost of effective weed 
control per acre. 

“In 1948 alone, over 6,500,000 acres of grain crops in 
Canada and the United States were sprayed with Agricultural 
Weed-No-More”. v 




(Quick-Penetrating ESTER of 2,4-D) » RegU lrode . mork 
Made by Green Cross Insecticides Sutherland Ave. at Euclid St., Win., Man. 
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Johns-Manville 

BUILDING MATERIALS 


FOR THE GO-AHEAD FARMER 


y*** . ^^i ( / Many a Canadian farmer—pla 

ning on greater production for 
greater profits—sees a place for the B of M in his future. 

For such planning often calls for modern equipment— 
modern equipment calls for cash—and ready cash is 
— . .I ||p available at the B of M for farm improvements 
Httnl n needs. Let us help you with your farm financing. 


TO A HILLIOH CANADIANS 


xadiam in every walk of life since 1817 
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J-M Locnotch Shingles guard against the Lifting Action 


of sweeping winds . . 

• A special roof for farm buildings! Yes, 
Johns-Manville has it. • The famous Loc¬ 
notch Shingle. Designed to stay " locked” 
together to keep driving rain, snow or sleet 
from working under and destroying the 
roof deck. This is only one of the many 
styles of Asphalt Shingles made by Johns- 


. keep out rain, snow and sleet. 

Manville. You can choose from a wide 
selection of styles and colours all made to 
keep annual upkeep low — assure years of 
service at least possible cost. For extra roof¬ 
ing protection at no extra cost you can’t 
beat J-M Slatekote Shingles. Ask your near¬ 
est J-M dealer for full details. 


FREE LITERATURE - For full details on J-M Asphalt 
Shingles send for free, informative folder. Write Cana¬ 
dian Johns-Manville, Dept. Cfi39 1 99 Bay Street, Toronto. 


DURABESTOS ROOF SHINGLES e CEDAR- 
GRAIN ASBESTOS SIDING SHINGLES e 
ROCK WOOL INSULATION e FLEXSTONE 
ASPHALT SHINGLES e ASBESTOS FLEX- 
BOARD e ASBESTOS ROLL ROOFING 
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as high as thirty and forty pounds a 
piece. 

On the same farm I met a fellow- 
Canadian, a Mr. Nitchi, formerly of 
Saskatchewan. He had grown tired of 
the prairies and thought he would try 
his luck in a far away land. He was 
stoop-shouldered and tired looking. 
He had sixty acres of rented land, and 
was specializing in the raising of 
gladioli. He had tried watermelon 
and tomatoes without much success 
so was staying with the glads. He 
had his own machinery, having 
started with a mule and cultivator. 
When it came to planting, he always 
did it by hand. Hills were also used 
for these plants. Drainage was neces¬ 
sary, but not irrigation. 

As I talked with Mr. Nitchi he 
would drop the small seed, similar to 
beet seed only darker in color, in 
exactly right spots in the row. His 
rows were straight as an arrow and 
half a mile long. He had gladioli in 
all stages from plants ready for pick¬ 
ing to young shoots just coming 
through the ground. 

The harvesting and preparing for 
market is also all hand labor. The 
pickers gather all the plants that are 
nearly ready to bloom. These are 
hand-graded in a large shed on the 
place. Mr. Nitchi’s daughter with a 
lady helper were the graders. The 
plants were tied in bundles of one 


yellow with windfalls. We passed 
hundreds of fruit-stands along the 
side of the highway offering oranges 
for $1 per bushel and 50 cents per 
bushel for grapefruit. Yes, that’s right! 
Large, luscious fruit at a give-away 
price. 

The first week in January the farmers 
were being offered as low as 25 cents 
per box for their oranges. There was 
no demand for the grapefruit at all. 
Later on the price went up to 75 cents 
per box. The packing houses buy the 
fruit on the trees and do their picking, 
using negro help which is quite cheap. 
We were told by one farmer that he 
had let the packing house pick his 
tangerine oranges. As is usual with 
this variety, they were picked, graded, 
and sold before payment was made to 
him. In this instance he had not 
received one cent for his tangerines. 
The cultivation, and spraying, etc., 
was a total loss. When eating an 
orange one needs never worry about 
their cleanliness, for the packing 
houses do a thorough job of scrubbing 
them with soap and water. 

Now just a word about the cattle 
ranching of which there is a lot done. 
Mr. Foster owns a herd of about 
1,000 head. It was very hard for me 
to agree with him that they were a 
nice looking bunch for they were all 
Brahmas. They dress out well and do 



A fertilizing outfit at Arcadia, Florida. In front of the tractor is one of the large 
mounds in which the watermelons are planted. 


dozen each. These in turn were care¬ 
fully packed into cases resembling 
banana cases, and shipped to their 
northern market by plane. A crate 
holds approximately sixty dozen 
plants. A price was being realized of 
$3.50 per dozen for the good ones. 
The culls were bringing 50 cents per 
dozen locally. 

Mr. Nitchi showed signs of making 
good, yet as I sat in the car watching 
the stooped figure move at snail’s pace 
down the long row, and the four or 
five pickers wending their weary way 
among the rows upon rows of gladi¬ 
oli looking for marketable plants, I 
stepped on the starter, glad that I was 
a prairie farmer. Glad that I could 
ride a tractor to till the soil and plant 
the seed; ride a combine to do the 
harvesting; ride a truck to deliver my 
crop; yes, and even ride a tractor to 
haul the manure away from the barn. 
Glad of the winter, too, when I had 
to rest from my farming operations 
whether I wanted to or not. 

C ITRUS farming amazed me most 
of all. Thousands and thousands 
of acres of oranges and grapefruit 
groves with the fruit hanging on the 
trees and the ground underneath, 


better in the semi-tropical climate 
than do the northern beef: Shorthorns 
and Herefords. They are, however, 
crossing with the northern varieties 
now and with considerable success. 
Needless to say, the butcher who 
advertises northern beefsteak has the 
largest line-up at his counter, no mat¬ 
ter if the price is twice as much. 

The cattlemen may have somewhat 
the advantage over the prairie stock- 
men in that he does not have to do 
any haying. He renews his pasture 
land by running a fire through the 
ripe grass in the spring of the year. 
He lives in town, loads his saddle- 
horse into the truck and takes him to 
the ranch where he rides his fenced 
range. It is of great importance to 
watch the calves at birth and apply 
ointment to the navel to protect them 
from an insect that attacks them at 
this spot. The bite is always fatal. 

As we crossed the Suwanee River 
homeward bound and looked back¬ 
ward, I could see some bent form 
hoeing his plot of ground. Men, 
women, and even children hoeing out 
their existence. A common adage for 
the southern farmer is: “He never 
grows old for he dies young of a 
broken back.” 
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LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 


Chrome Piston Rings 

Chrome-plated piston rings being 
introduced to farm service. 

C HROME was first used in piston 
rings as a sportsman’s luxury in 
racing engines. Manufacturing 
techniques were not developed to the 
point where they could be used 
economically on a production basis. 

World War II supplied the incen¬ 
tive for the development of chrome 
piston rings. The desert sands of 
Africa were grinding away the 
engines of the British and American 
armies. Chrome rings were an import¬ 
ant part of the answer and production 
techniques had to be worked out—and 
worked out fast. Chrome plated piston 
rings were soon sent out for use in 
tank, aircraft, and truck motors. 

After the war, the application of 
chrome rings to general automotive 
use seemed to be a natural develop- 


u nder average Prairie Province con¬ 
ditions, the 43-horsepower “Caterpillar” Diesel 
D4 Tractor pulls six 14-inch moldboard plow 
bottoms—at 3 miles per hour. 

And this tractor on broad tracks comes mighty 
close to developing its “6-plow” drawbar pull on 
soft, loose spring seedbed. 

Traction is the reason. Traction of broad 
tracks that support properly-distributed tractor 
weight, like bridge-planks. Traction of multiple 
grouser-grip, with 20 grousers (10 of each 
track) constantly on duty to beat slip. 

That’s why this tractor gains yield-boosting 
days in spring, and seeds the crop early, with¬ 
out harmful soil-packing or costly delay. That’s 
why a “Caterpillar’’ Diesel Tractor can pull the 
combine, even in a muddy harvest field. 

And it’s why Canadian grain growers who 
use this wide-hitch Diesel power are ’way up in 
front with those who lead the world’s economy 
parade! There are 5 practical farming sizes of 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors—32 to 130 draw¬ 
bar horsepower. 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


[Photo: Courtesy Magic Circle. 

Top to bottom: Hard chrome over 
smooth finish. Porous chrome over 
smooth finish. Hard chrome over 
“thread finish 

ment. Various types were in use. Test¬ 
ing and research were required to 
determine which was best suited to 
the needs of civilian motors. 

The results of this work showed 
that solid chrome rings were superior 
in performance to other types. Pro¬ 
duction costs for solid chrome were 
high. It was further found that the 
most important application was in 
the top compression ring. Here the 
extra cost was found to be more than 
offset in decreased maintenance and 
longer operation. 

Chrome is 400 per cent harder, or 
four times as hard as raw cast iron. 
Thus normal abrasives in the motor 
have little effect on it but instead have 
their sharp edges ground off to de¬ 
crease the amount of wear they are 
capable of causing to other parts of 
the motor. The hardness also decreases 
the tendency of the rings to pick up, 
or become loaded with, abrasive par¬ 
ticles. Cylinder wear is greatly reduced. 

“Scuffing” is known as the result of 
a welding action between cylinder 
walls and the face of the ring. This 
action requires that the melting point 
of the metals be approached. Since the 
melting point of chrome is 700 degrees 
higher than that of cast iron, the 
tendency to “scuff” is practically 
eliminated. 

The photomicrographs show cross- 
section views of the effects of the 


to the crankcase oil and 
the carburetor. It tunes up 
sticky engines chemically— 
dissolving and removing 
the power-wasting deposits 
of carbon, gum, sludge and 
varnish. 

Motor Rythm—in tractors, 
cars, trucks, combines and 
other gasoline-powered 
units—improves compres¬ 
sion, reduces wear, builds 
up the power output and 
keeps down fuel and repair 
costs. 

Ideal for breaking in new 
engines, too. Ask your 
dealer. 


R. M. Hollingshead Company of Canada 
Limited 

Sales Office: Factories: 

Toronto, Ont. Bowmanville, Ont. 
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Bread like this? 


HERE’S HOW 



1 to do It with Best Hi-Do Yeast! 

1 pkg Hi-Do Yeast 4 % cups lukei 

2 tbspn melted warm water 

lard 3 tbspn sugar 

12 cups sifted flour 1 tbspn salt 

Dissolve 1 tspn sugar in M cup water: 
Add 1 pkg Hi-Do. Let stand 15 min. 
Beat together lard, sugar, salt, 6 cups 
flour, remaining water until smooth. 
Stir yeast; add to batter. Beat slightly. 
Add remaining flour. Mix smooth. 
Place in greased bowl in warm place to 
rise to double bulk. Punch down. Let 
rise again 15 min. Cut and mould into 
loaves to half-fill greased pans. Cover. 
Let rise 1 hr. or to double bulk. Bake % 
to 1 hr. Can substitute milk for water, 
butter for lard. Use 2 pkg. Hi-Do for 
quicker results. 

BUY HI-DO TODAYl 

BEST YEAST LIMITED 

THOROLD, ONTARIO 



WASHES LIKE MAGIC 


CLEANS SEPARATORS 
IN 2 MINUTES 

VEL flushes milking equipment clean 
of milk fat and slime. Almost no brush¬ 
ing needed. 




PROMINENT DAIRYMEN 
PROVE VEL HELPS 
REDUCE BACTERIA COUNT 


In test after test the fast VELocity cleaning method left 
milking equipment with lower bacteria count. Send for free 
instructions on the VELocity cleaning method. 


VEL CUTS DISHWASHING TIME IN HALF 

1. Makes hard water act soft. 

2. Cuts grease, leaves no soap scum. 

3. Washes perfectly in cool water. 

4. Safer for woolens. 

5. Milder to hands and fine washables. 




YOUR PRECIOUS WOOLENS 
STAY SOFTER, FLUFFIER 


FREE 

TEAR OFF AND 
MAIL TODAY 


^ VEL dissolves completely, washes perfectly in the lukewarm 
IT—"■ water safest for woolens and fine washables. No soap scum. 

*■ Colours stay brighter. Woolens stay softer, fluffier. 

9-V-15FP 

Write for booklet "The Farmers’ Friend”—tells 
you many ways VEL saves time, work, money, in 
all farm cleaning. Address VEL, Toronto. Dept. FP7 


Name. 


Address- 


various methods of applying a chrome 
finish. Applying the chrome plating 
over a smooth surface, results in a 
smooth surface. This creates a large 
amount of heat and friction, thus more 
wear. By a reverse plating process, 
some of the chrome may be removed, 
leaving a porous surface which will 
cause less wear and will assist lubrica¬ 
tion but has a tendency to “flake-off” 
during the “run-in” period. The bot¬ 
tom “photo” shows a recommended 
surface, obtained by leaving the base 
metal with a “thread finish,” which 


produces the same finish in the plated 
chrome. The surface is lapped after 
deposition to leave the crests partially 
flattened off. 

It is likely that this type of piston 
ring will soon invade the farm tractor 
field. It is being used by some manu¬ 
facturers of passenger cars and trucks 
and is being recommended for repair 
and replacement jobs. The particular 
advantage to farm users would appear 
to be in the ability of these rings to- 
resist wear in the cylinder due to dust 
and dirt. 


You Sell Old Hen? 

Two civilizations meet in a commercial transaction. 
By ADDIS MILL 


G lancing out the window i 

saw an elderly Chinese, neatly 
clad in black overalls and 
smock, coming down the path. “Chung 
after chickens,” I murmured as I went 
to the door. 

“You sell chickee? Bossee man 
home?” he asked in a sing-song voice. 

“I don’t know,” I replied, leading 
the way to a shed at the rear, “Bossee 
man in here. Charlie, here’s Chung 
after hens.” 

Hello Chung. I don’t think I want 
to sell any hens now. They are laying 
pretty well.” 

“Alio, alio. Me give you good price. 
Eggs soon go down now. All chicken 
man want to sell chicken. Me no buy.” 
“How much will you give?” 

“Dollah Sixty.” 

“Dollar Sixty. I wouldn’t sell for 
less than a dollar eighty.” 

Chung regarded this as a joke. 
When he laughed his face folded into 
a thousand little wrinkles and his still 
sound teeth flashed. He saw that a 
head-on attack was getting him no¬ 
where, so he decided to retreat and 
bring up his forces on the flank. 

“Where your boy now?” He used to 
bring the boy chocolate bars when he 
was a little fellow. 

“He’s away working.” 

Make a lot of money?” 

“Pretty good.” 

“Him give money to you?” 

Oh, no, he keeps it himself.” 

A-ah. He shook his head reprov- 
ingly. Chinese boy give money to 
moder, fader. Boy good. Get mallied, 
stay home moder, fader. Girl get mal¬ 
ted— goo -bye. Me old man now. How 
old you think?” 

Fifty-seven, maybe.” This brought 
a wide smile. 

Sixty-five, now.” He didn’t look 
it. He had hardly changed in the 
fifteen years we had known him. “Me 
five gland-children—th’ee boys. You 
sell chicken dolla sixty-five?” 

“I don’t want to sell,” said Charlie. 
“Dollah seventy?” 

“Dollar eighty or nothing.” 

“I look. I look.” 

H E hadn t bothered to look before 
because he has dealt with us so 
often he knows what our chickens are 
like. How a Chinaman can take one 
look at a flock of chickens and judge 
their weight I don’t know, but he will 
never make a mistake. 

“Me leave twenty thin ones. Give 
you dollah seventy-five for oders.” 
“Take all or none.” 

\ou sell all dollah seventy-five?” 
“Okay, okay. Bring your crates in.” 
He has a half-ton truck. Two crates 
fit in the box and four rest on top of 
that, projecting over the box. 


He brought his crates into the 
chicken house, piling all but one to 
form a corral into which to drive the 
protesting hens. There is a Chinese 
puzzle slot in the top of each and this 
he opens in the first crate and I take 
my place beside it to check the count. 
He really knows his job and moves 
more like sixteen than sixty-five. He 
has that short, quick trot that distin¬ 
guishes the walk of an Oriental. 

He reached into the “corral,” grab¬ 
bed five by the leg, and put them one 
at a time into the crate, counting as 
he did so. This may seem cruel, but 
he is so quick about it they hardly 
know what is happening. When he 
could no longer grab them by hand 
he took his hook, which is like a small 
shepherd’s crook made of heavy wire 
and caught them with that. Putting 
some into the crate he chanted, 
“Twelve—thi’teen—fourteen,” dropping 
in two. 

• “That’s fifteen,” I said. 

“All light, fifteen,” he said. I had’ 
been expecting him to play this trick. 
He always does it—more, I think, for 
fun than with any hope of cheating 
us out of a chicken. 

Later I said, “You’ve twelve in that 
crate.” I must have made a mistake 
for he replied decisively, "No, lady, 
eleven,” opened an empty crate and 
started transferring the hens to it one 
by one to let me plainly see there 
were only eleven. 

A T last they were all in the crates 
and loaded on the truck. As 
/usual, paying for them was a kind of 
ritual. He squatted on his heels and 
did a little Chinese sing-song to him¬ 
self, then said, “How much?” 

“Three hundred and twenty-five 
dollars,” I said, just to see whether the 
sing-song was arithmetic or not. 
Apparently it was, for he laughed as 
the Chinese love to laugh. “Two hun- 
ned twenty-four,” he said. I grinned 
and he hauled out a roll the size of half 
a loaf of bread. Most of the bills were 
small, he counted them first to himself 
and then again, handing each bill to 
me. When it was done to his satisfac¬ 
tion he saw Charlie returning and 
said, “You hide. I tell him no got 
money.” I fell in with his joke and he 
said to Charlie. “No got money today. 
Me bling molla mo’ning.” 

“That’s all right.” 

He busied himself roping on his 
load, but I savV he was shaking. When 
he could hold it no longer he touched 
Charlie, then pointed to me. I brought 
out the money from under my apron. 
We all roared with laughter, not 
because we thought the joke so funny, 
but because it amused him so much. 
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DEALER 


From the very first day you install IH dairy 
equipment it will start to pay for itself — with 
bigger cheques 'for your milk and cream, and 
in valuable time and labor saved. That’s why 
your International Harvester Dealer is so 
eager to show and demonstrate milkers and 
cream separators that bear the IH emblem. 
And, what’s more, he can make immediate 
delivery to your farm. Contact him now... . 


By milking quickly and thoroughly, IH milkers step up your milk 
production and cut milking time away down. And they guard 
the health of your herd at milking time with their gentle, mas¬ 
saging action and correct, dependable vacuum. Their stainless 
steel construction and top sanitation features lead to the pro¬ 
duction of cleaner, better milk and a surprisingly low bacteria 
count. You will quickly discover that IH milkers are a real asset 
in your dairy barn. 


INTC ^NATIONAL 
MAAVISUR 


Many farmers have found that the cream separator with the IH 
emblem increases their cream cheques by an amount larger than 
the profits from an extra cow! It’s the separator that gets all 
the cream — that’s easy turning and operates smoothly. The 
parts touched by milk are of polished, easy-to-keep-sanitary stain¬ 
less steel. Available now in hand operated, direct electric drive 
or in belt power drive models. Your International Harvester 
Dealer will be glad to demonstrate. Give him a call now. 


International Harvester Company 

OF CANADA LIMITED 
Hamilton Ontario 




FOR THE FINEST IN 
MODERN DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


fan STAINLESS STEEL MILKERS 
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2 Great New It-Type S-Cy/mc/er 
MERCURY TRUCK ENG/NES 


SERIES M-135 WITH VAN-TYPE BODY SERIES M-1SS WITH DUMP BODY 


SERIES M-68 EXPRESS 


SERIES M-47 PANEL DELIVERY 


SERIES M-105 WITH STAKE BODY 

i 


Mercury Trucks are built with extra ruggedness for increased durability . .. that means economy. 
Mercury V-type, 8-cylinder engines give dependable performance, smooth, steady power and more 
miles per gallon ... that means economy again. When service parts are needed, they are available 
at lowest cost with no delay. If you want to move payloads at rock-bottom costs, Mercury Trucks 


are your best bet. And for the long hauls there’s “passenger car comfort” in the Mercury Truck cab. 


See your Mercury Truck Dealer for the complete story of trucking economy 
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Pulverizing A Mountain 

f A variety of local resources at Exshaw is blended into cement. 

by DAN. McCOWAN 


T HAT section of the Canadian 
Rockies lying between Calgary 
and Banff is approximately 1,000 
tons lighter than it was yesterday. By 
this time next month it will have been 
reduced by a further 30,000 tons. This 
is not due to erosion but to the round 
the clock activity of the inhabitants of 
Exshaw. These people, directly and 
indirectly, are engaged in converting 
a limestone mountain into superfine 
cement and, to the layman, a tour of 
the great mill wherein rock and shale 
is roasted and ground and otherwise 
processed is indeed a memorable 
experience. 

The quarry from whence the bulk 
of the raw material is obtained is 
appropriately but a stone’s-throw from 
the plant. During the almost half cen¬ 
tury in which the mill has been in 
operation huge slices of rock have been 
carved from the hillside and today the 
quarry floor is as large in area as a 
football pitch. In a few days it will be 
further enlarged as result of another 
periodic blasting operation. About 
once in every three months a narrow ’ 
tunnel driven into the towering rock 
wall is cautiously packed with a 
charge of 5,000 pounds of dynamite. 
The subsequent explosion dislodges 
sufficient limestone to keep a pair of 
massive but alert electric shovels busy 
for the next 12 weeks. 

At frequent intervals the engineers 
operating these shovels play ball, the 
ball being a half ton pellet of steel. 
Hoisted skyward in the shovel scoop 
and suddenly dropped on an oversized 
unwieldy chunk of rock it usually 
requires but one blow from the 
weighty ball to burst the boulder into 
fragments. 

Ponderous trucks haul the rubble to 
a nearby crusher where it is further 
reduced in size. From thence it enters 
the mill proper on a conveyor belt 
and is dumped into storage bins as 
large as a prairie grain elevator. 

In addition to lime the raw material 
from which cement is manufactured 
must contain alumina, silica and iron 
oxide. At Exshaw the stone quarry 
furnishes the all-important lime but the 
other ingredients mentioned are con¬ 
tained in shale dug from a large pit on 
the south bank of Bow River at neigh¬ 
boring Seebe and brought to the mill 
by rail. This material is also crushed 
and stored in bins for further use. 

When required the limestone and 
the shale is transferred to large tube 
mills where intermixed, four parts 
limestone to one part shale, it is 
ground to an exceedingly fine powder. 
The addition of water to the com¬ 
pound forms a batter that looks like 
extra thick pea soup and is called 
slurry. This is pumped into capacious 
concrete silos and, to prevent settling, 
is agitated by compressed air. Slurry 
from various tanks is then blended in 
mixing basins and, when careful 
analysis shows that the desired com¬ 
position has been produced, is then 
ready for cooking in the giant rotary 
kilns. 

E XSHAW has two of these immense 
horizontal steel retorts in constant 
use. Over 400 feet in length, 11 feet 
in diameter and lined with heavy fire 
brick they are purposely installed on 


a slight slope, about one-half inch to 
the foot, in order that the load may 
gravitate from the upper to the lower 
end as the kiln revolves. At the lower 
end is the roaring fire stoked with 
finely powdered coal, part from Can- 
more and part from Crow’s Nest 
mines. No fewer than 200 tons of this 
fuel are blown daily into the Exshaw 
kilns by high speed fans. 

The slurry pours into the upper end 
of the fiery furnace and during the 
first 60 feet of its torrid journey is 
compelled to pass through festoons of 
heavy chain looped to the interior of 
the kiln. This, together with a tem¬ 
perature of 800 degrees Fahr., rapidly 
drives off the water content of the 
mixture. Half way down the revolving 
cylinder the temperature has risen to 
approximately 1,600 degrees Fahr. 
and the slurry has now become a dry, 
friable substance, easily crumbled. 
Descending into the actual fire zone 
(temperature 2,800 degrees Fahr.) it 
there blends with the coal ash to form 
a vitreous clinker. This clinker is 
dumped through grates into a cooler 
and, after being mixed with a small 
quantity of gypsum, is thoroughly 
pulverized in what is called the finish¬ 
ing mill. The resultant greyish, floury 
substance is standard cement. 

A special, quick-setting cement 
called High Early Strength is also 
manufactured at Exshaw. It is used 
chiefly in patching highway paving 
and is invaluable in the drilling of oil 
wells. In the battle to bring Atlantic 
No. 3 under control, an oil well which 
in 1948 went on a rampage in the 
Leduc field, no fewer than 10,000 
sacks of cement were poured into the 
hole in the ground. 

F ROM overhead hoppers in the 
Exshaw mill the dry cement poms 
smoothly through narrow spouts or 
taps into the stout paper bags in which 
it is carried to its ultimate destination. 
The spout is thrust into the top of the 
sack through a narrow paper valve 
which automatically closes when the 
container is filled to capacity—a most 
ingenious invention. 

The men employed in this depart¬ 
ment—this filling station if you will- 
are as deft as an expert hand loom 
weaver. Being paid by output and not 
by the horn they have no time to dilly 
dally. Into awaiting box cars on the 
railroad spur track goes the almost 
constant stream of pudgy bags, 1,000 
to a car. Normally about 40 carloads 
of cement leave the Exshaw mill daily. 
Two hundred men are on the perman¬ 
ent payroll and the permanent slogan 
of the village is SAFETY FIRST. 

Although this modern cement mill 
is mainly powered by electricity there 
is marked contrast between the rumble 
and roar within the buildings housing 
the crushers, the grinders and the mas¬ 
sive retorts and that of the cloistered 
silence of the spic and span laboratory. 
Here the patient analysts and chemists 
—one might flippantly say the cooks, 
keep close watch over the quantity 
and quality of the raw material which 
goes to feed the hungry kilns. Making 
and baking countless cubes and patties 
of cement for test purposes they strive 
to maintain the high standard of the 
finished product. 



Electric Attachment 


May be had instead of re¬ 
servoir if desired. Two 
sturdy, fast electric ele¬ 
ments. A great convenience 
in hot weather. 


THE CONDOR 
Coal and Wood Range 

Modern, streamlined design. 
Extra large oven takes largest 
roast. Outside finish is gleam¬ 
ing white porcelain. Oven is 
motded blue porcelain, easy 
to keep clean and shining. 
Porcelain finish flues are rust 
resistant. Handy utensil and 
warming drawer. Also avail¬ 
able with high shelf. 



Whether you use 
COAL or WOOD, 
GAS or ELECTRICITY 

There’s a quality-built Findlay Range 
to suit your needs no matter where you 
live in Canada, or what type of fuel you 
use. Every model is a leader in its 
field, offering the very latest in design, 
cooking convenience and construc¬ 
tion. Your Findlay dealer will be glad 
to demonstrate the features of the 
model of your choice. Write us for 
free folder and the name of your 
nearest dealer. 



The T32A Gas Range 

Available for use with propane (bottled 
gas), manufactured or natural gas- 
Automatic top burner lighter, oven heat 
control, broiler drawer and storage 
compartment. Choice of three different 
sizes. Also coal and gas combination 
ranges. 


THE ELCO E 

Combination Range for electricity 
and coal or wood 

An electric range with heater for coal 
or wood. Oven is electric. Automatic 
oven control, 5-heat switches on large 
burners. Fast, modern, easy to clean 
’'Monotube” tubular surface elements. 
White porcelain enamel finish. 
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LION %y BRAND 

HAY FORK ROPE 

LONG-WEARING • ECONOMICAL 



Cousumers Cordage Co., Limited, Montreal, Quo., Dartmouth, N.S. 


Our 79th Year of Selling 

'THE FINEST IN THE 
LAND" 


Write for our 1949 Seed Annual if 
you have not received your copy. 

Wm. Rennie Seeds Limited 

TORONTO - MONTREAL 




With a clean-skimming Renfrew Cream 
Separator get every last ounce of profitable 
butter fat in a minimum of time. Among 
Renfrew’s exclusive features are the waist- 
high supply can (only 39Vi inches from the 
floor) for easy strain-free lifting and the crank 
at just the right height for easy turning. Join 
the thousands of dairy farmers everywhere 
who enjoy extra profits with a trouble-free 
Renfrew. For economy and durability, this 
time choose a Renfrew! 


RENFREW CONSOLE ELECTRIC 


A modern stream-lined, all-electric Cream 
Separator with a gleaming lustre-white enamel 
finish. The top of the milk tank is only 39Vi 
inches above floor level, practically eliminating 
milk lifting. There are no gears — no clutch — 
no oiling— quiet running. With floating power, 
knee-action motor mounting and lifetime lubric¬ 
ation, the clean-skimming Renfrew Console 
Electric gives velvety-smooth operation. Let 
electricity take the hard work out of your 
separating. 


RENFREW s. . BEST IN A MECHANICAL MILKER 


-ANDERSON Compare these ne-w exclusive features; 

1. Milker pails, cover and handle are all 
stainless steel — stream-lined with satin 
finish. 

2. Simple, sanitary stainless steel milk claw 
— stainless steel snap-action milk valve. 

3. Stainless steel super-head pulsator — new 
type stainless steel automatic stall cock. 

4. Easy to install — easy to operate. 

Before you buy a Cream Separator or a Milker, ask the 
Renfrew Representative in your district to give you <a_ 
demonstration. 



gw Sold and Serviced Throughout Canada 

rCent rea/ CREAM SEPARATOR 

M I " '' 1 m Also Ranges and Washing Machines. 

THE RENFREW MACHINERY COMPANY LIMITED 

RENFREW. ONT. • SUSSEX. N.B. • ST. JOHNS. P.Q. • REGINA. SASK. 



A new departure in side-delivery rakes—to be called the roto-rake. 


Farm Machines 

Continued from page 13 

disinfecting buildings. Tank capacities 
range from 40 to 500 gallons. They 
are mounted on the rear of the tractor, 
on separate trailers or on trucks and 
in one case on an A-frame which is 
hinged to the back of the tractor and 
carried by the hitch and a caster wheel 
at the point of the “A.” 

A RAPID development has also 
been seen in equipment for hand¬ 
ling forage crops, hay and straw. This 
appears to be a natural result of the 
labor shortages experienced during the 
war, combined with the need for 
gathering straw for feed and for bed¬ 
ding. Field cutting machines in vari¬ 
ous forms are on the market. Pick-up 
hay balers are becoming very com¬ 
mon and field sweeps and stackers are 
now being made commercially to 
replace the home-made units de¬ 
veloped on the farm as the need arose. 

New machines include a stone¬ 
picking trailer which resembles a 
manure spreader with beaters drag¬ 
ging in the ground. The rotating forks 
are driven by a power take-off shaft 
from the tractor and are capable of 
clearing off stones from two to eight 
inches in diameter. A hopper-trailer 
is now on the market, designed to 
handle grain or cut feed. The auger in 
the bottom of the trailer and the 
blower at the rear are driven from the 
tractor. These developments are prob¬ 
ably more striking than the improve¬ 
ments to existing lines of machinery. 

Although some advances may be 
noticed in mechanization of opera¬ 
tions around the farmyard, greatest 
attention is being paid to the larger 


units for field work. Electrification 
aids in closing this gap. It is pointed 
out that there are over 300 uses for 
electricity on the farm and new ideas 
are being added. An electric pipe- 
thawer is an addition which may be 
used by the inexperienced to thaw out 
water lines. The output leads from the 
unit may be clamped to the pipe and 
will quickly heat up the section 
between the terminals, in the case of 
buried piping, without removing it 
from the ground. 

Tractor sales indicate the general 
swing to mechanized fanning. In 1948, 
sales established a record in each of 
the four western provinces. Of the 
25,842 tractors sold, 24,516 or 95.per 
cent were on rubber. 


Western Canada Tractor Sales 


On hand in 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

June, 1946.. 

30,000 

73,000 

50,000 

2,697 

1946 sales _ 

2.765 

5,901 

4,029 

905 

1947 sales _ 

3,537 

8,967 

6,541 

1,114 

1948 sales _ 

4,945 

10,678 

8,025 

2,194 

Totals .. 

41,247 

98,546 

68,595 

6,910 


It must not be forgotten that 
machinery in itself is not productive. 
Mechanization is costly and must be 
charged as an expense against the 
produce which is marketed. Over¬ 
mechanization or inefficient machines 
jeopardize the success of the business 
enterprise in which they take part. 
While some call for more labor-saving 
devices and mechanical gadgets, it 
may be well to analyze each situation 
on its merits. We may safely say, how¬ 
ever, that where a large amount of 
labor is employed in agricultural pro¬ 
duction, our chances of replacing 
that labor force with more efficient 
machinery is better today than it ever 
has been in the past. 



When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


Spring time with the market gardeners. 
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Because if keeps engines 
cfeaner and better fabricated 


1. MORE POWER — With clogging carbon and 
sludge removed, every part works more efficiently, 

2. MORE GAS MILES — A clean motor can do 
its job more easily, so it uses less fuel. 

3. MORE OIL MILES — Oil lubricates better in 
a clean motor; more protection from wear. 

4. MORE ECONOMY —Not only in gas and oil 
but in repairs, through less wear. 

5. MORE PLEASURE — You get smoother, more 
dependable engine performance. 

6. MORE CAR AND TRUCK MILES —MORE 
TRACTOR HOURS — You get longer engine 
life, extra protection against corrosion, too. 


This famous Premium Motor Oil, a noted leader in America for nearly a half 
century — the choice of leading farmers from Coast to Coast — is available 
now to Canadian farmers. 

Continuously improved, Havoline is a new kind of motor lubricant. It's more 
than a motor oil. It's a motor cleanser, a motor tonic, too. It cleans as it 
lubricates. It acts as a safe, gentle purge that rids your motor of clogging 
carbon and sludge, both robbers of power and fuel. 

Call your local McColl-Frontenac Representative today and order Havoline 
Motor Oil and discover what a difference a clean engine can make. 


Manufactured and Distributed In Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited 


Tune in; TEXACO STAR THEATRE Wednesday nights, CBC. See newspaper for time and station. 
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BIGGEST FARM BOOK VALUE EVER 

IS MAKING A ‘SMASH HIT’ AMONG WESTERN FARMERS 



for All FARMERS 

and Others Interested In 

MECHANIZED FARMING 



UTILITY 


BEDROOM 


KITCHEN 


BEDROOM 


DINING t 


LIVING p ?'• 


■■■■■■■■■ 


Just One of the Many Plans and Ideas in Farmcraft Annual 


One-Storey 
FARM HOUSE 


PERSPECTIVE PROM SOUTH-EAST 


(CUT-A-WAV INTERIOR PERSPECTIVE 


FEATURES: 

THE STORY OF FARM MACHINERY . /. . 
CHOOSING NEW MACHINES . . . 

SHEDS OF STEEL . . . 

FARM HOUSE PLANS . . . 

TRACTOR MUSEUM ... 

DEPARTMENTS: 

POWER MACHINERY—Construction, Use and 
Care. 

WHAT'S, NEW—Building, Tractors, Machinery. 
FARM EQUIPMENT—In and Around the Farm. 
SHOP WORK—Plans, Repairing, Welding. 

ELECTRICAL MACHINES—Wiring, Consump¬ 
tion, Motors. 

IRRIGATION—Overhead, Dugout, Ditches. 

FARM BUILDINGS—Heating, Plumbing, Insula¬ 
tion. 


Numerous Practical, How-to-Make and How¬ 
to-Repair articles . . . written in plain farm 
language and illustrated with hundreds of 
easy-to-follow illustrations. 


IDEAS WORTH HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS! 


CANADA’S MOST IMPORTANT BOOK ON MECHANIZED FARMING 


ONE COPY 

50 c 

POSTPAID 

Wonderful Value. 


FREE/ 


TWO COPIES 


One Copy of FARMCRAFT ANNUAL $1 Of) 

mm it xtt*n n,—vprriTi k tt\ iii. — c o nn t — r - AT n _ 1 ® 


FREE AND POSTPAID with a $2.00-for-5-year New or Renewal 
Subscription to The Country Guide. 


POSTPAID 

Wonderful Gift Value. 


Send Your Order TODAY to FARMCRAFT ANNUAL, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Hoppers Are Coming 

Continued, from page 8 

land should be worked to the centre, 
and the unfinished land on which the 
young hoppers are concentrated, 
poisoned by using bait or spray. 

Poisoned bait was used in immense 
quantities. Liquid sodium arsenite, and 
later the fluosilicates, replaced the 
paris green and crude arsenic of the 
earlier campaigns. The satisfactory 
results that followed the use of a much 
greater percentage of sawdust in .the 
bait mixture—as much as 13 parts to 
one part of ground wheat or low grade 
flour—happily did much to bring down 
the cost of a ton of bait. In addition to 
mechanized mixing stations, this cam¬ 
paign saw the introduction, and quite 
general use of mechanical spreaders of 
many types. These were mostly home¬ 
made. 

Within the past two or three years 
another forward step has been made 
with the introduction of the new spray 
poisons. These, after experimental 
testing, were used under field condi¬ 
tions last summer, chiefly in Saskatche¬ 
wan, with very promising results. The 
two chemicals are chlordan and toxa- 
phene. The former is a product of the 


sparse, baits will probably give better 
results. 

E ARLY in the fall of 1948, officials 
in each of the three departments 
of agriculture of the Prairie Provinces 
commetaced to lay plans for the attack 
expected in late spring or early sum¬ 
mer of 1949. While the over-all 
approach is the same, campaign 
details necessarily differ somewhat in 
each province. As in the thirties, cul¬ 
tural practices are being stressed—early 
seeding; tillage; fallowing stubble 
land known to be polluted with eggs; 
and poisoning young hoppers on land 
being fallowed. These are essential to 
good control. 

In Manitoba, where the species met 
with have laid their eggs mostly on 
headlands, ditches and similar places, 
and where vegetation makes early and 
rapid headway, it is not expected that 
much bait will be used. The govern¬ 
ment is making available to the muni¬ 
cipalities the necessary chlordan, 
which the municipality will apply. 
Where a farmer may wish to treat a 
field or his whole farm, he will pur¬ 
chase the chemical from private 
sources and apply it with his own or 
rented equipment. Road allowances 
are to be looked after co-operatively, 
the government bearing the cost of the 



A home-made grasshopper bait spreader in action near Pilot Mound, Man • 


oil refining industry, the latter of the 
turpentine industry. Both contain 
chlorine. Both chemicals can be used 
in bait form, or as sprays or dusts 
applied to the vegetation on which the 
newly-hatched hoppers are feeding. 
Experimental work supported by the 
experience of a large number of 
farmers last season, would indicate 
that the sprays (or dusts) are likely 
to be widely used. They are less toxic 
to man or animals than arsenic, and 
they may be applied by using weed¬ 
spraying machines. The treated vegeta¬ 
tion is effective as a killer for a week 
or longer; they give satisfactory and 
quick kills of grasshoppers; and they 
are relatively cheap—well under a 
dollar per acre for the chemical. While 
there is some contact effect, chlordan 
and toxaphene are primarily stomach 
poisons in that the grasshopper is 
poisoned by eating the treated vegeta¬ 
tion. A reasonably good growth of 
vegetation is, therefore, necessary if 
satisfactory kills are to be obtained by 

spraying. If vegetation is short and 

/ 


chemical, and the municipality the 
application. On a farm where treat¬ 
ment is applied to fence lines, head¬ 
lands, egg-beds in pastures, drainage 
ditches, unfinished strips on land being 
fallowed, or single strips around a 
field to stop invading hoppers, the cost 
will be borne a third each by the 
farmer, the municipality, and the gov¬ 
ernment. Municipalities, in the main, 
will use the turbine-type machine for 
applying the poison. 

T HE forecast map for Saskatchewan 
shows that the province is likely 
to have the worst outbreak experi¬ 
enced since 1938. Over two-thirds of 
the total area of the province is 
involved, covering about 40 million 
acres and 230 rural municipalities and 
local improvement districts. The worst 
part of the infestation is in the western 
part of the province where moisture 
reserves are almost non-existent and, 
for this reason, many people are of the 
opinion that there will not be enough 
vegetation to use sprays effectively 



Check MASTITIS 

Quickly and Easily 


PENICI Li IN 

“BOO-JEES” 

- , ' ■ 

The practical mastitis treatment 


NO SPECIAL EQUIPMENT NEEDED 

These fast-dissolving bougies are very easy to 
use — just milk out the infected quarter and insert 
one into the teat cistern. Penicillin is released 
immediately to attack the infection. 

You can count on ''Boo-lees" keeping their 
strength since they are packed with a special 
drying agent. It is not necessary to keep them in. 
a refrigerator. 

Your druggist or veterinarian has 
them in two different strengths: 




No. 2903—10,000 Int. Units Penicillin. 
Package of 12. $3.00 

No. 2901—25,000 Int. Units Penicillin. 
Package of 5... $2.50 
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A CONSTANT FACTOR 
in Day to Day Living 





Flax is used in the 
manufacture of 
many every-day 
necessities. Lin¬ 
seed meal, linseed 
oil, paint, linole- 
u m, oilcloth, 
tires, printer's ink 
and cigarette 
papers are just a 

few of those necessities in which flax plays an important part. 

Through improved Flax growing methods YOU will INCREASE 
YOUR YIELD PER ACRE. 

This new, up-to-date, 16-page book tells how to Increase your FLAX 
yield how FLAX can fit into YOUR crop rotation plan—how to plan 
your efforts on weed control—how to 
combat the grasshopper menace — and 
many other important facts on profitable 
operation. 



All information con¬ 
tained in this book 
has been approved 
by the Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and 
AlbertaDepartments 
of Agriculture. 


Flax Improvement Committee, 

980 Grain Exchange Bldg., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Please send FREE new Book: "There's a Future B 
in Flax" ■ 

■ 

Name.. 


Full Address.. 
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Built sturdy for a long 
life—yet lighter than! 
most mowers, the Clem- 
son E-17 Lawn Machine* 
pays back its cost manyj 
times in 


years of easier, 
trouble-free mowing. 
And only the Clemson 
has all these extra fea¬ 
tures to make mowing 
extra easy: "no-bobbing” 
handle attachment.. . 
hand clipper bracket.. . 
non-scuffing, 3*section 
rollers...simple fingertip 
reel and cutting height 
adjustment . . . many 
more. • Try the Clemson 
today, at your- favorite 
hardware, seed or depart¬ 
ment store and you’ll 
agree that it’s the most 
mower for your money. 


J. H. ASHDOWN HARDWARE CO., LTD., Exclusive 
Distributors for Manitoba , Saskatchswan 9, Alborta 

o 

Sold exclusively through wholesale distributor* to retail 
channels by the makers of world-famous Star Hack Saw 
Blades, Frames and Band Saw Blades. 


when grasshoppers are hatching. Baits, 
therefore, are considered to be the 
basic type of poisoning that will be 
used and, as in previous campaigns, 
will be made available to farmers free 
of cost through their municipality. 

The Saskatchewan Government is 
also.taking .steps to make chlordan. 
sprays and dusts available at cost for 
those who wish to spray for grass¬ 
hoppers. A drop in the price of 
chlordan, as well as bulk purchasing 
and distribution through municipalities 
will lower the cost to the farmer to 
around 75 cents per acre. 

Because of the very dry fall and 
low moisture reserves, together with 
a grasshopper infestation, it appears 
that the seeding of stubble fields in the 
western part of Saskatchewan will be 
unusually risky in 1949. 

Sawdust is being moved into muni¬ 
cipalities during the winter in prepara¬ 
tion for the spring campaign. Chlordan 
for spraying will also be in position 
before the campaign starts. Authori¬ 
ties in Saskatchewan feel that if 
farmers will go all-out this year in 
using recommended cultural practices 
and in baiting or spraying as their 
conditions warrant, grasshopper dam¬ 
age can be held to a minimum in spite 
of the area and severity of infestation. 

A GREATER grasshopper outbreak 
is expected in Alberta this year 
than has been experienced for some 
time. In general, severe infestations 
are anticipated in the southern part 
of the province, extending in the 
north-easterly direction from Macleod 
to Medicine Hat, and then turning 
north along the Saskatchewan boun¬ 
dary to Township 9 to 40, including 
the town of Provost. South-central 
Alberta will also see some grass¬ 
hoppers, particularly in the Drum- 
heller-Rosebud area. Given ideal! 
spring weather conditions for grass¬ 
hopper egg hatching, about 2,000,000 
acres of crop land are threatened. 

The northern parts will be infested 
with the roadside grasshopper, hatch¬ 
ing its eggs along roadsides, fence 
lines, pasture land and other sod 
adjacent to crop land. Early killing of 
young hoppers at these hatching 
places, before they start moving, will 
preserve crops at a considerable saving 
to the farmer in labor and expense. 
The southern portions will be infested 
with the lesser migratory grasshopper, 
which will be hatching for the most 
part throughout the cultivated stubble 
fields. Good cultural practices, coupled 
with a poisoning program must be 
employed here. 

The warm, dry weather in south- 
central and southern Alberta tha£ 
extended into late fall in 1948 will be 
very conducive to an early grasshopper 
hatch this year. As in Saskatchewan, 
much of the vegetation in the infested 
area consists of Short grass. With only 
very light moisture reserves in this 
area, the grasses and other crops are 
expected to be delayed in develop¬ 
ment and growth. In other words, it is 
expected that there will not be suf¬ 
ficient vegetation to spray when hop¬ 
pers hatch, with the result that baiting 
must be resorted to, if movement of 
hoppers to the field is to be prevented. 

Alberta’is making provision for the 
use of poisoned baits, sprays and dusts 
in its grasshopper control campaign. 
Chlordan will largely replace sodium 
arsenite and sodium fluosilicate as the 
active killing ingredient in baits. It will 
also be used in sprays and dusts. 


The policy, with regard to the provi¬ 
sion of baits in Alberta will be the 
same as in previous years. It will be 
made available to farmers free of 
charge through the municipality, local 
improvement district or a Special 
Area. The government will share the 
cost of such bait equally with these 
bodies. 

Keen interest is shown by farmers 
in the use of chlordan as sprays and 
dusts, and much of it is expected to 
be used. The Alberta Department of 
Agriculture will supply municipal 
districts with chlordan in liquid or 
dust form, for re-sale to farmers at 
cost, less the cost of an equivalent 
amount of bait poison required for 
the same area. The municipal district 
and the farmer will share this reduc¬ 
tion equally. 

Many infested municipalities and 
other areas are at present buzzing with 
activity in preparation for the antici¬ 
pated outbreak. This year the farmers 
will be prepared to strike the hoppers 
early with a new and an effective 
weapon. They are aware that timely 
treatment means the saving of crops. 

T HOSE engaged in directing the 
grasshopper control campaigns 
are frequently faced with the query, 
“Will not the hard winter have 
destroyed many of the grasshopper 
eggs?” The answer is, “No.” One can 
be almost certain that in late May or 
very early in June plenty of grass¬ 
hoppers will be hatching. The date the 
young hoppers may appear will 
depend largely upon climatic condi¬ 
tions. Hatching is hastened by a pro¬ 
longed hot spell, which raises the soil 
temperature. v 

The sooner the grasshoppers are 
destroyed after hatching the more 
complete will be the control. This 
applies especially to the species that 
lay their eggs in massed areas, as along 
roadways, headlands, and in pasture 
fields. Poisoning should commence as 
soon as the majority of eggs have 
hatched and before the young hoppers 
are moving off to find new feeding 
grounds, usually the more succulent 
young grain plants. 

Never before have more complete 
and better arrangements been made, 
with governments and municipalities 
co-operating to meet the grasshopper 
threat. Provision has been made by 
the provincial governments for ample 
supplies of the latest in poison. More¬ 
over, this will be so placed that it will 
be available for use the moment the 
hoppers are ready to poison. Munici¬ 
palities and farmers have better means 
than ever before to apply the poison, 
either as bait, spray, or dust. Farmers 
are only too conscious as to the dam¬ 
age grasshoppers can cause. Through a 
combination of cultural practices and 
the intelligent use of the new chem¬ 
icals and poisoned baits, indications 
all point to a pretty tough time for 
grasshoppers in 1949. 

Editor’s Note: The author, who is 
chairman of the Manitoba Weeds 
Commission, wishes to acknowledge 
information received from W. H. 
Horner, Field Crops Commissioner in 
Saskatchewan and from Wm. Lohay, 
Supervisor of Crop Protection in Al¬ 
berta, as to the control program in 
these provinces; and also for helpful 
suggestions received from Dr. R. D. 
Bird, Dominion Entomological Labora¬ 
tory, Brandon, and Professor A. V. 
Mitchener, University of Manitoba. 
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WEEDONE 





Contains the powerful 
2,4,5-T and 2,4-D 


The newest formula, by the origi¬ 
nators of 2,4-D weed killers, kills 
Brambles (Raspberry, Blackberry, 
etc.), certain species of Oaks, as 
well as Osage Orange, Wild Rose, 
Poison Ivy, Poison Oak, and many 
other woody plants. 

Clear brush from pasture and 
get a permanent stand of grass. 
Clear fence rows of brush that 
robs nearby crops of moisture and 
nutrients while giving shelter to 
harmful insects. Spray tree stumps 
to stop all regrowth. 

WEEDONE 
Brush Killer 32 

• Greatly reduces annual cost of 
controlling woody plants. 

• Kills a greater range of plants 
than either 2,4-D or 2,4,5-T used 
alone. 

• Ready for mixing with water or 
oil. 

• Concentrated for easy storing 
and handling. 

• Non-corrosive; non-poisonous to 
livestock or humans; not a fire 
hazard. 

• Does not kill grass. 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
PAINT COMPANY 

Agricultural Chemical Division 

WINDSOR . ONTARIO 


If you have a brush killing prob¬ 
lem, it will be quickly solved by 
using the New Weedone 32 Brush 
Killer. 

Write for descriptive literature and 
full particulars to 

UNITED GRAIN GROWERS 

LIMITED 

Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton 
Distributors of 

WEEDONE WEED KILLERS in 
Western Canada. 

(See page 67) 
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Win the War on WEEDS I 


KILL WEEDS 


WITH 

WEEDONE 

PRODUCTS 


For these reasons: 


WEEDS do not give your crop a fair 
start during the vital growing sea¬ 
son. They rob the soil of nutriment 
elements. 


WEEDS reduce the value of market¬ 
able crop and add to the cost of 
harvesting. 

WEEDS hit your pocketbook, hurt 
your income and can turn profit into 
loss. 


A WINNING COMBINATION in the 
war against destructive weeds 


WEEDONE 
WEED KILLERS 


will give satisfactory results with any 
efficient type sprayer. They are trouble- 
free and tested for all types of crops 
and conditions. 


Simply follow directions on the con¬ 
tainers and instructions of the Sprayer 
Manufacturer. 


GOLDEN ARROW 
SPRAYER 


is manufactured in the West and to 


WITH 


• WEEDS grow up 
and down. 


oW E E D O N E 
WEED KILLERS 
kill roots and 
tops. 


WEEDONE 


The World's No . / Weed NNfers 


By actual test in 45 Countries 




AND 


WEEDAR64 


CONCENTRATE 


(AMINE SALT) 

76.8 ounces 2,4-D acid content per gallon. 


(ETHYL ESTER) 

57.6 ounces 2,4-D acid content per gallon. 


As a farmer-owned Company U.G.G. is 
vitally interested in successful results at low¬ 
est dollars-and-cents cost to the farmer. 


WEEDONE 2,4-D Weed Killers were selected by U.G.G. because they ensure utmost efficiency in eradicating 
costly weeds with utmost economy. 

Farmers in 45 countries have proved the efficiency and economy of WEEDONE products. 

WEEDONE 2,4-D Weed Killers can be mixed with any amount of water for low-volume or high-volume spraying. 
WEEDONE CONCENTRATE 48 can also be mixed with oil for aeroplane spraying. , 

WEEDAR 64 is completely soluble in water and will not clog spray nozzles. 

WEEDONE 2,4-D Weed Killers are manufactured in Canada by American Chemical Paint Co., Windsor, 
Ontario, and Ambler, Pennsylvania, originators of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T Weed Killers. 

Complete directions are on every can. Get "Recommendations for Use" bulletin from your dealer or from 
any U.G.G. Agent. 


THE GOLDEN ARROW SPRAYER 




v . 




; 










meet Western conditions. Simple in de- I THE GOLDEN ARROW SPRAYER is supplied in the Tractor attachment or complete Trailer unit, as illustrated. If 

Sign, sturdy in construction, enicient in 9 you are interested in Spraying equipment, see your local U.G.G. Agent for full descriptive literature on Golden 

operation. I Arrow Sprayers. You will make no mistake in using WEEDONE Weed Killers in combination with the GOLDEN 


I ARROW SPRAYER. 

See Announcement page 66 on the New WEEDONE 32 Brush Killer. 
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Oil, water, tires and battery 
are properly checked and 
serviced at B-A stations. 
Depend on your B-A dealer 
to give you all-round service. 


No fumbling for change- 
no stepping out of the car, 
when you use a B-A Credit 
Card. You can use it in the 
U.S.A. as well. 


Feel like a wash-up? B-A 
Washrooms are scrubbed to 
a sparkling cleanliness. Note 
the "Supervised" sign on the 
entrance doors. 


You will be pleased at the prompt and 
courteous service that is available to you 
at all B-A stations; some 6,000 outlets in 
Canada from coast to coast maintain a 
continuous welcome. B-A dealers are 
thoroughly trained to give your car the 
Finest service available. 

Try Peerless Premium Motor Oil today — 
facts prove "You can’t buy a better Motor 
OiJ”. Peerless is processed from the world’s 
finest crudes —this assures your engine 
of improved engine performance, greater 
power and better oil mileage. It’s economi¬ 
cal too —helps to keep motor costs down, 
assuring longer engine life. Peerless "is 
alloyed”, a process which forms a protective 
film around each oil molecule. This'pre¬ 
vents breakdowns. Buy Peerless today. 



THE BRITISH 

Company 


AMERICAN 

Limited 


O I L 


F-91 
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will “pool” some of their cattle—killer 
cattle in one pool and feeder cattle in 
another and ship to the best market. 
A substantial advance is made to the 
producer-owner. The pool is on the 
basis of one week’s shipments, so at 
the end of the week the pool is bal¬ 
anced out and the final payment is 
made to the owner. Most of their live¬ 
stock are sold locally, but the co-op 
watches other markets and will pool 
if there is a chance for a better price. 
They have pooled as many as 3,500 
cattle in a week, and have frequently 
been able to get a somewhat higher 
price than was offered locally. 

There is an important alternative to 
marketing through commission firms 
and the public stockyards and this is 
direct sale to the processors. At the 
beginning of this century most of the 
livestock was marketed through the 
yards. By 1939 direct marketing had 
grown again and accounted for 53 per 
cent of the cattle and calves, 65 per 
cent of the sheep and 83 per cent of 
the hogs purchased by Canadian 
packing companies. 

There are several methods of direct 
marketing of livestock. Probably the 
most important is that of the farmer- 
drover or agency delivering livestock 
directly to the packing plant by car¬ 
load or truck, and selling them directly 
to a packer’s buyer. Packing com¬ 
panies have country buying stations to 
which farmers or ranchers can deliver 
their stock, or the packer’s buyers will 
go out to ranches or farms and buy a 
load right on the place. A fourth 
method of direct marketing consists of 
auction sales at which the packers’ 
buyers bid for stock. 

A NY two people who are associated 
with the livestock business either 
as producers, agents or processors, are 
good for an argument as to whether 
livestock should be sold directly to the 
packer or should go through the yards. 
The farmer who supports it will argue 
that he can load his stock into a truck, 
run them into the packing plant, 
negotiate a price that he considers 
satisfactory and can usually get his 
money on the spot. He may also argue 
that it eliminates commission and mar¬ 
keting charges and usually eliminates 
charges for feed and water. 

There are also strong arguments 
against it. The strongest, perhaps, is 
that it tends to eliminate competition 
in the market. The seller gets a bid 
from only one person. Even if he 
brings the stock in his own truck and 
goes from plant to plant he is not a 
specialist in selling so does not have 
full information as to the market and 
may not know exactly what the stock 
are worth. Also he is not aware of 
special demands. One company may 
be bidding strongly for small, well- 
finished steers and would be willing 
to pay some premium for this kind of 
stuff. If he does not know this he may 
accept too low a price. Added to this 
he has no knowledge of special 
demands on distant markets. 

Another argument advanced against 
direct buying is that competitive prices 
are determined on the central market 
and are quoted from this source. If a 
large proportion of the livestock are 
sold directly the prices quoted from 
the central market will not give an 
accurate picture of the over-all trade. 
If at any time all livestock should be 
sold directly price quotations based 
on competitive bidding will be largely 
eliminated. This will make it difficult 


for farmers to know just what their 
livestock are worth. 

A further argument against direct 
selling is that all livestock sold to 
packers are sold for slaughter. Some¬ 
times it would be better if some of this 
stock were sold for breeding or further 
feeding. 

M ANY producers feel that packers 
and livestock buyers are able to 
force down the prices they pay for 
livestock offered for sale. Is this pos¬ 
sible? As a general statement it seems 
safe to say “No,” and it seems per¬ 
fectly safe to say that they are never 
able to depress the market very sub¬ 
stantially. If demand is light and sup¬ 
plies large there will be price declines, 
but this is a response to the supply and 
demand situation. On a small market 
it is reasonable to suppose that greater 
pressures could be exerted. At the 
St. Boniface yards there are at present 
about 35 independent buying interests 
and on an exceptional day in a heavy 
buying season there may be over 100 
buyers. This represents competitive 
bidding and if the buyers want the 
cattle they will have to pay the price. 
Add to this figure order buyers from 
other markets served by local commis¬ 
sion firms and more competition is 
brought into play. Added to this the 
sellers have as much market informa¬ 
tion available as the buyers, so can 
make a close estimate as to the price 
market conditions justify. This much 
is sure—small buyers are quite unable 
to influence price. In the cattle market 
at the present time it is hard to suggest 
that anyone can depress the price, 
because if our prices go below a fair 
relationship with the prices in the 
United States our cattle will go to 
American buyers. 

Who buys all the livestock offered 
on the western Canadian markets? 
Reference again to the St. Boniface 
stockyards reveals that in 1948 Cana¬ 
dian packing houses bought 134,412 
butcher cattle, 51,234 calves, 69,179 
hogs and 31,198 sheep. Local and out¬ 
side butchers bought 77,756 butcher 
cattle, 37,241 calves, 23,164 hogs and 
686 sheep. Country points bought 
32,357 feeder cattle, 407 calves, 2,426 
hogs and 3,012 sheep, chiefly for 
further feeding. The livestock that 
went east was also largely headed for 
the feedlot. It included 31,828 feeders, 
2,386 calves, 703 hogs and 4,286 
sheep. A large number also went to 
the United States including 45,529 
butcher cattle, 34,268 feeder cattle, 
10,535 calves and 10,540 sheep. 

The movement of livestock from the 
farms, ranches and feedlots into the 
stockyards and packing plants is only 
a chapter in the story of the moving of 
meat and meat products to shelves of 
the retail stores and the tables of the 
consumers. Animals must be killed and 
graded; by-products must be saved 
for use in a score of ways; meat must 
be sold to local merchants or exported 
and shipped thousands of miles. Hides 
are sold, processed and made into 
scores of products. Bones will turn up 
as handles for knives, and some horns 
go the same way. Fertilizer is pro¬ 
duced to grow more crops to feed 
more livestock. Some parts of an 
animal sold in western Canada may 
turn up in a score of markets in a 
hundred different forms in a dozen 
countries. Following all of the uses 
made of livestock and livestock prod¬ 
ucts would involve a long and involved 
journey. 
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DEPENDABLE 
JOHN DEERE-VAN BRUNT 
GRAIN DRILL 




Help yourself to better stands, bigger yields 
-—extra dollars from your grain fields! Put in 
your crops with a dependable John Deere-Van 
Brunt Grain Drill that promotes quick germi¬ 
nation, rapid growth, full, even stands, and 
bigger yields by placing uniform quantities of 
seed at even depth in the soil. 

There are two big reasons why John Deere- 
Van Brunt Drills do a better planting job. 
First, the adjustable-gate fluted force-feeds, 
which plant many crops in practically any 
quantity per acre, operate with unfailing ac¬ 
curacy. Second, jackknife spring pressure on 
the furrow openers promotes better stands by 
maintaining even depth of planting over 
ridges, in depressions, and on the level. 

Whether you choose a Model “B” Plain Grain 
Drill or a Model “LL” Press Grain Drill, you 
can count on dependable field performance, 
and long service. 

You may have your choice of furrow openers. 
Grass seed attachment and other optional 
equipment can be supplied. See your John 
Deere dealer for full information the next 
time you’re in town. 

The low-wheel Model 
“B” Drill, which plants 
accurately at 6 M.P.H., 
is shown above. The 
Model “LL” Press Grain 
Drill is pictured below. 
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TRACTION 
GRIP SOLE 


TTere’s the boot every 

farmer needs—the famous 
Blue Bar “Pilgrim”. Light, 
flexible — built with every 
feature for most possible 
comfort and for 
miles of wear. 

Slip into a pair of 
“Pilgrim” and, right 
away, you feel the 
difference — snug fitting at 
the heel, solid support under 
the arch, extra roominess 
about the toes. 

The “Pilgrim” is one 
of the many super quality 
Blue Bar boots designed 
and built especially 
for the farm. Always 
ask for Blue Bar 
rubber footwear — tL 
finest money can buy. 


DOMINION RUBBER 


COMPANY LIMITED 



Constipation, 


When you’re tired, and farm chores H§! ^ 
seem to weigh like a ton of bricks— 
when you get dull headaches—you 
probably need a thorough, gentle . 
"housecleaning” with this all vege- - ^' ; 
table Laxative. Nature’s Remedy is a * 
real good medicine, for it’s made from MM 
vegetables and herbs. You just take ' 

one or two of the tablets at night, when 
needed, with a full glass of water, and 
by morning you wifi have relief. j 

Honest Medicine, Used By 
Farmers For Many Years 

Nature’s Remedy is not a new-fangled ^ 
idea. It’s time-tested and tried. 
Thousands of farmers believe in this j, 
all vegetable Medicine, because they gff 
know it’s mighty hard to beat vegetables 
and herbs for clearing up the system— gjffW 
making you feel good and eat good @||E 
again. Ask your drug store for Nature’s vPp 
Remedy, called NR Tablets for short. 

Only 25 cents for 25 tablets. 



Death In The Wilderness 

Man and his rifle present only one 
of the fatal risks to wild creatures. 

by JOHN PATRICK GILLESE 


A RECENT news report from 
Crescent Beach, Florida, telling 
. of the apparent “mass suicide” 
of 44 whales brings to my mind similar 
stories of death in the ‘wilderness 
which I have encountered, or had 
brought to my attention, in the last 
twenty years. 

The story mentioned above tells 
how the whales swam out of a rough 
ocean and beached themselves. The 
mammals ranged in size from seven to 
fourteen feet and, when towed back 
into the water again, dashed them¬ 
selves headloqg against the shore again 
in an unexplained fit of hara-kiri. 
Curators, concluded the news item, 
had seen the same thing happen in the 
past. 

Suicide is probably even more for¬ 
eign to the wilderness world than to 
our own, but at certain times and 
under certain conditions, nature’s 
creatures will practise it. The “feel” 
of approaching death, for instance, 
causes the elephant to leave his fellows 
and wander for miles until he comes 
to some swamp. Stoically he walks into 
the morass until he is buried beneath 
the ooze. This strange quirk gave rise 
to the legends about the fabulous 
“elephants’ burying ground,” since not 
until a hunter followed one by acci¬ 
dent had anyone ever found where 
the elephant went to die. 

As a boy, I used to watch millions 
of suckers “running” u p Alberta 
streams in the springtime, to spawn. 
Driven by an age-old ecstasy, nothing 
could stop the fish—not even death. 
Thousands of them would perish 
every spring trying to leap beaver 
dams and perishing on the jagged 
sticks protruding from the sides of the 
dam. 

On the coast, too, I have seen silver 
salmon following the same driving call. 
Swimming upstream until they were 
totally exhausted, they would spawn 
their eggs. After that, nothing seemed 
to matter. Some would flop into shal¬ 
lows where they were easy prey for 
bears. Others would leap blindly out 
on sandbars and gleaming pebbles, 
threshing and flopping futilely until 
they were beyond reach of the water. 

In the water world, eels also know 
the strange urge to mate and die. From 
English ponds and ditches, they begin 
their long trek to the deep waters of 
the Bahamas, when they are about 
eight years old. When they lay their 
eggs, they die. In America, eels travel 
far inland, but eventually they, too, 
start the long trek back to where they 
were born. Their path crosses that of 
their English cousins, but both have 
their separate courses; and when the 
young are born, they find their route 
back to where their parents started. 

A SIDE from the annual hunting 
tqll, death in many forms stalks 
the creatures of land and air. Some¬ 
times they kill each other, often they 
meet with weird accidents, and occa¬ 
sionally their own weaknesses destroy 
them. In the last case, instances are 
recorded of trouble-shooting bobcats 
dying from festered mouths after tang¬ 
ling with the one taboo animal of the 
woods—the porcupine. 

On a summer holiday a few years 
ago in the foothills country, I had the 


unusual experience of watching two 
rattlesnakes battle it out to death. 
What caused the duel, I have no idea. 
Both snakes were old and big and 
completely oblivious of any other dan¬ 
ger. When I came upon them, they 
had coiled about each other, till the 
two seemed one lumpy, writhing rope. 

Suddenly one got free by the simple 
process—for a snake—of throwing his 
head backward and uncoiling himself, 
by twirling around and around, from 
the other body. Both snakes threshed 
about in the weeds, then slithered to¬ 
wards each other again, hissing and 
rising in the air. 

I was puzzled as to how one snake 
would kill the other. Then I saw the 
slightly smaller of the two poise and 
strike, his rattles going full blast. My 
expectation was that the other one was 
poisoned, much as a human would be 
if struck by the deadly virus. It seemed 
to have no effect at all, though. Maybe 
a rattler is immune to snake poison, or 
perhaps the attacker’s fangs could not 
penetrate the scaly body. 

The next move was up to the larger 
snake, and his tactics were obvious. 
He slithered alongside the first rattler 
again, and with lightning swiftness 
wrapped himself about his antagon¬ 
ist’s body. He was able to so straighten 
out the first snake that it became al¬ 
most helpless, only about six inches of 
its neck and head swerving wildly. 
The conquering snake proceeded to 
give the coup de grace by thrusting 
its own head inside or over (I couldn’t 
be sure which) the other one’s mouth, 
and undoubtedly chewing and poison¬ 
ing. 

Nothing animal or human has ever 
equalled that scene for gruesome hor¬ 
ror. It lasted more than an hour, from 
time of my arrival. 

B UCK deer, especially among the 
muleys, battle much more cleanly 
and for the ancient and honorable 
cause of love. The end is often 
tragic for both, however, since their 
horns become interlocked and death 
comes from broken necks. Settlers 
breaking the bush country often find 
the whitened bones, which tell the 
story. 

In the bird world, some of the most 
thrilling battles of nature are fought 
between Great Horned Owls and their 
arch-enemy, the sharp-shinned hawk. 
The hawk is usually the provoker. 
Swooping below hills he invariably 
spots an owl dozing in an old dead ' 
tree, and immediately attacks. The 
hawk is quick and ferocious, but the 
owl has powerful beak and claws and 
plenty of courage—as any boy with a 
.22 will tell you. When the battle is 
ended, the owl eats the hawk. 

As with humans, the carnal appe¬ 
tite of the wild gets its citizens into 
plenty of trouble, too. Most notable 
offender is the eagle who will feed 
upon carrion and offal until he is un¬ 
able to fly. Even then it takes a 
staunch and hungry enemy to tackle 
him, usually a bobcat or a hungry 
bear. 

Creatures of the wild, as with us 
again, pay a large toll in fives through 
accidents each year. When the snow 
in the north country is deep, deer will 
take to the windswept ice of the 
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river. Occasionally they will break 
through the thin ice of a beaver dam 
and perish. Lazy fish will linger in 
shallow river pools until they find 
themselves trapped in stagnant water. 
Every trapper has come across a rab¬ 
bit, sometimes a coyote* impaled in a 
spear of wood protruding from some 
lightning-blasted pine; these fleet 
animals generally look behind them as 
they race, instead of ahead. 

And on this continent you can count 
in millions the numbers of small 
game destroyed by speeding autos, es¬ 
pecially in the wooded sections of the 
country. 

Death by lead poisoning isn’t re¬ 
served for western badmen. A survey 
conducted in the United States fright¬ 
ened the directors of Ducks Un¬ 
limited. Biologists flight-trapped ducks 
by the thousands, X-rayed them and 
found the percentage carrying shot in 
their gizzards almost unbelievable. 
Ponds, lakes and marshes are literally 
full of shotgun pellets, which have ac¬ 
cumulated after years of shooting. The 
ducks eat the pellets with their food 
and many of them die. 

Unfortunate choice of breeding 
grounds means the end of much more 
wild life. Oil-polluted waters and 
floods—caused by our forest-stripping 
during the war—take their toll of 
waterfowl, while on the prairies of 
Saskatchewan, millions of nests of 
Hungarian partridges are plowed un¬ 
der every spring. A friend of mine from 
the prairie related how, on three sec¬ 
tions of land, he had plowed under 
countless hundreds of mother birds, 
which refused to leave their eggs. 

Probably one of the top-ranking 
killers of small wild life in the nation 
is the one you would least suspect— 


your favorite house cat. Kitty may purr 
by the hearth all day, but at night he 
is a primitive prowler, taking an enor¬ 
mous toll of song birds, and such game 
birds as pheasant and partridge. 

C ONSERVATION authorities claim 
that there are over three million 
homeless cats wandering the woods 
and countryside of America, and when 
I was plagued with them on my own 
trapline, I once tried to figure out 
how they got there. Number one 
reason was kindheartedness on the 
part of men, who, rather than kill 
kittens, would tie them in a sack, 
drive out in the country a few miles 
and let them loose. Others wandered 
away from bachelors’ dwellings and 
from farm homes. City home-owners 
contributed their share by gently let¬ 
ting pussy back into the wilds when 
he was too big, or too rough for the 
baby, or they had to move to a suite 
where the owner didn’t like cats. It 
was no wonder that trappers in Al¬ 
berta were reporting as many as 20 
“wild” cats to the square mile. 

These felines revert quickly. They 
are well able to forage for themselves, 
are much sleeker and fatter than 
domestic cats. When they breed in 
the wild state, they revert, both in 
stature and ferocity, in a couple of 
generations until they are a dangerous 
animal for any man to corner. In a 
single year’s time, each cat will ac¬ 
count for as many as thirty game birds 
—an enormous toll in the aggregate. 

In the wilderness, death comes 
quickly, strangely and generally unex¬ 
pectedly, and though nature’s creat¬ 
ures have much sharper wits than 
ours, their mortality rate is also much 
higher. 


Income Tax 

Continued from page 7 

Even after his crop is harvested the 
farmer can still take a beating. Not 
only is he faced with heavy costs for 
his harvesting operations, but he has 
to pay to transport it to the elevator, 
and in areas which are located at some 
distance from the railways these costs 
eat deeply into the profit. 

INCE we have had the Wheat 
Board and the long-term contract 
the fear of sudden price fluctuations 
has abated. But the farmer still won¬ 
ders what is going to happen next 
year. Is he suddenly again going to 
find that when it comes time to mar¬ 
ket his crop prices have dropped well 
below the eost of production? 

Then take the question of education. 
The tendency to get rid of the little 
red schoolhouse in favor of composite 
and consolidated schools has added to 
the farmer’s costs. Besides the very 
considerable school taxes he must pay 
he finds himself confronted with trans¬ 
portation costs, often with board costs 
for children who live in dormitories 
or in town. One thing is certain—it 
costs him more to educate his children 
than it does the white-collar worker 
living in the city. Nor does the farm¬ 
er’s boy or girl usually get the same 
class of instruction or do they have the 
same facilities. 

It is true that the farmer does get 
some allowance for his car. But a car 
is no luxury as far as the farmer is 
concerned. He uses it to run around 
the farm. It carries cream cans, sacks 
of feed, machinery parts, as well as 


groceries. And more often than not 
when he goes to town he pulls a 
trailer to take livestock to market, or 
to bring lumber, gasoline, feed or seed 
home. Not only is the farmer’s car 
used often as an auxiliary truck, but 
it must use roads which are as dif¬ 
ferent from city streets or main high¬ 
ways as day is from night. The farm¬ 
er’s car wears out quickly and his 
repair bills are often staggering. 

Clearing and breaking land is an 
expensive proposition today. And many 
farmers have tried to increase the 
productive capacity of their farms by 
bringing more land under cultivation. 
But can he deduct the cost of this 
from income as an expense? Not a 
bit. This, say the income tax authori¬ 
ties, is a capital improvement, and 
must be paid for out of income. 

Engaged in a business in which risk 
is the senior partner, the farmer can’t 
balance his winnings against his losses. 
When he wins, he pays. When he 
loses that is just too bad. 

Not trained to keep books he finds 
he is penalized for every mistake he 
makes. And even when he is allowed 
to average his income over three years 
as he can at present, he finds the 
trouble of keeping the books neces¬ 
sary to do this almost too much for 
him to cope with. 

The white-collar worker who thinks 
the farmer is getting away with some¬ 
thing would be surprised if he knew 
just how little the farmer can get 
away with. He might be surprised at 
how many farmers would be glad to 
trade places with him. And it is doubt¬ 
ful if any of the white-collar workers 
would be willing to trade. 



Once fire breaks out—only protected walls can stop 
it from spreading. But—if the walls themselves 
catch fire, the fire sweeps on . . . unopposed . . . 
spreading destruction and panic before there’s 
even a chance to fight it. 

GYPROC Fire-Protective WALLBOARD is an 
efficient barrier against the swift progress of fire. 
Like plaster, GYPROC WALLBOARD won’t burn. 
GYPROC WALLBOARD keeps fire from spreading 
—providing time for help to arrive and prevent 
further damage to property. Yes—GYPROC 
WALLBOARD is Fire-Protective. 

Gypsum, Lime w Alabasllne, 

Canada, Limited 
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Disappearing Landmarks 

The W ood Mountain Post, which dispensed law in 
southern Saskatchewan, will soon become a memory only. 

by C. E. CRADDOCK 

I T is quite a number of years ago the police. People came for miles 
that a group of men struck out through the snow. There was a good 
to bring law and order to the crowd. I can still see Old Jack, re¬ 
great plains of the West. They splendent in uniform, having just 
were the Royal North-West Mounted finished a square dance, going round 
Police. It was a tough adventure, but the barrack room with a serviceable 
they became established, much to the tea cup, a water pail of lemonade, 
disgust of the disorderly element and and perspiring profusely, some of 
many of the Indians. However, by which landed in the lemonade, 
their fair and efficient administration, it was getting towards morning and 
they built up a reputation second to the Home Sweet Home waltz was 
none. Ports were established at many coming up when it was noticed that 
widespread points, one of which was hardly any of the police were present. 
Wood Mountain, situated about 100 j had been sleeping on the cook’s bed 
miles south of the present city of j n the mess room, and had heard some 
Moose jaw, and some 30 miles from 0 f the boys talking about it as they 
the Montana line. prepared to saddle up. They had re- 

As the years passed, ranchers settled c «i ve d a tip that a bunch of rustlers 
in the country, and of course horse were taking advantage of the dance 
and cattle rustling followed in their to get in a little bit of their nefarious 
wake. The original post has long since work, so the police had to leave in a 
passed away, and the second one, the hurry after dancing all night, 
subject of the pen sketch shown here Another officia i at the post was the 
has also vanished When I left Wood government vet . His job was to inspect 
Mountain m 1921, some of the build- al] stock coming in from t he States, 
ings were still standing but today Horses came in large and small 
there is httk Jo show for the existence bunches as it was a t of entry, 

of he Old Wood Mountain Post. Also cattle> and at times sh wou j d 

11ns detachment was situated on through in flocks numbering sev- 

the edge of a large flat surrounded by eral thousand head. The main test for 
hills with poplar and willows in the horses was for glanders . 
coulees and along the creek. This 

creek passed to the west of the post, ^ ie buildings of the post were con- 
swinging to the north to run into the structe d mostly of local materials, that 
12-Mile Lake. The site was distinctly * s P°P^ ar poles and mud on the old 
picturesque, with a group of buildings Led Liver i rame system. Upright 
to the northeast which constituted the P°l es were set in the ground at vary- 
old Ogle ranch. After Moose Jaw was ' n § spacings, and short lengths of 
established, a government telegraph P°^ es dropped into slots on the up- 
was run to Wood Mountain, and then rights, then the walls were stripped 
east to Willowbunch where another diagonally and about six inches apart 
detachment was later set up. South- with willows or small poplars, and 
east from Willowbunch was the Big the whole covered with a mixture of 
Muddv post, right on the border line. cla > 7 and chopped hay, and when dry 
To the west of the post was the § iven a coat of whitewash, also a 
Indian reservation where the remnant local product. This clay was found 
of Sitting Bulls bunch lived. In those as an outcropping in many localities, 
days Inspector J. C. Richards was the and vvhen mixed with water made a 
commanding officer, better known as g° od wash to fil1 the cracks in the 
Old Jack. He was a stern disciplin- P laster > leaving the wall a snowy 
arian. and his men could hardlv be vvhite - Lumber for floors and roofs 
said to be enamored of him,' but together with shingles and windows 
would freely admit that he was a real Lad t° be freighted in. 
policeman. He was tough, too, and There was one exception. The 
scared of nothing—a typical Mounted O.C.’s quarters and office (the build- 
Police officer. On one occasion he ing with the small lean-to just to the 
drove 30 miles in winter with three left of the flagstaff) was of lumber, 
broken ribs. Driving into a ranch for This was burned down about 1908 or 
dinner, he ran into a washout filled 1909. The buildings were, first, the 
with snow, his buckboard was upset, long structure on extreme right housed 
He was thrown out, but would not the government vet, trial room and 
relinquish the lines, and so got under bird cage; next was the barrack room, 
the wheels. coal shed with a small root house be- 

Those were good old days at that, tween it and the stables. Next, the 
possibly because we did not know any blacksmith shop with open doors, 
better. I remember a dance given by with the Q.M. store and mess room 
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*■ 0.0 INSUL-BRIC 
D r SIDING * 


Imagine a siding that will add sparkle, 
colour and long life to your wood-sided 
walls. Imagine a siding that will hold 
out all kinds of Canadian weather ... with 
its tight fifing joints and special Armorized* 
construction. Imagine a siding that will 
keep homes warmer in winter ... cooler in 
summer ... needs no painting and is easy to 
apply. Just imagine all this and you have 
B.P. Insul-Bric Siding ... the siding that gives 
you more of everything you want. See your 
B.P. Dealer today, or write us direct —* 

P.O. Box 6063, Montreal; 

P.O. Box 2876, Winnipeg. 

skit'* ARMORIZED. A tough asphalt saturated 
sheet, coated with asphalt and rock granules is 
bonded under tons of pressure, to a rigid 
5 ply fibre board to give it a tough water-proof 
suit of armour. This unique B.P. Process gives 
amazing structural strengtli and complete 
protection over THE ENTIRE SURFACE, 
including the joints. 


In either red, buff or 
blended brown 
shades, B.P. Insul-Bric 
Siding is available 
with a black or whltt 
mortar lino. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Dealers Everywhere in Canada 


The author’s sketch of the old Wood Mountain Post in which he served. 
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behind the O.C.’s quarters as seen on 
the extreme left. 


T HE trail in the foreground led to 
Moose Jaw and was known as 
the “Old Pole Trail” on account of 
the telegraph line. It was a dreary trip 
and the telegraph line seemed to ac¬ 
centuate this. There it was, stretch¬ 
ing ahead beside the trail day after 
day. Later, when settlement got 
started, this was the main trail, with 
the Willowbunch trail to the east serv¬ 
ing a similar purpose. Many horses and 
oxen were worn out on these trails. 

Naturally many incidents occurred 
even in those days .. . comic, dramatic 
and bordering on the tragic. The boys 
from the barracks were at our place 
almost every day, and when stuck I 
used to cut their hair. On one oc¬ 
casion, when several of them were 
up, Constable Petty said he’d like a 
haircut. I asked him how he would 
like it cut, and he said “off,” so I did 
just that, not even leaving a stubble. 
The other boys looked on with solemn 
faces. When through, I handed Petty 
the mirror. He took one concentrated 
look and with real emotion loosed an 
exclamation which had best not be 
printed. That did it. There was a 
general laugh and poor Petty left in 
a hurry. On arriving back at barracks 
he went to the office and Inspector 
-Tupper, who was sitting at his desk, 
turned around, got one glance and 
hurriedly resumed his work while he 
got his features rearranged. 

Well, those boys are scattered now. 
Some have gone on the “Long Patrol” 
but memories of the old post will still 
linger. 


Blueprint 

Continued from page 18 

Agriculture Minister Frank Putnam 
told the legislature that the farmer as 
a class is getting pretty fed up with 
things. He pointed to the concessions 
won by organized labor and com¬ 
pared them with the plight of the 
farmers who were continually being 
penalized. The margarine issue was 
a case in point, said Mr. Putnam, who 
added that dairymen were poorly 
rewarded for their production of but¬ 
ter, and now they were being deprived 
of what little protection they had. 

But agriculture is making progress, 
and this was demonstrated at the 
rgcent natural resources conference in 
Victoria where the province’s experts 
on such matters as soils, irrigation and 
farm production presented their story. 
The story may not be an entirely 
happy one, but it is realistic. An honest 
effort is being made to get at the 
fundamental facts and that represents 
an advance. 

Agriculture has been an important 
primary industry in B.C., despite the 
the fact that only a maximum of four 
per cent of the province’s surface is 
ever likely to become improved land. 
Last year there were over a million 
cultivated acres, or about one acre per 
person. Each cultivated acre pro¬ 
duced approximately $130. The prov¬ 
ince does not begin to feed itself, 
notwithstanding a surplus production 
of tree fruits, small fruits and eggs, 
which are exported. 

When more data pertaining to agri¬ 
culture’s possibilities becomes available 
—some four to seven million acres can 
be developed—the province will be 
able to initiate a long-term program 
more intelligent than any of the past. 
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with the NEW MASSEY-HARRIS 
No. 26 Wide One-way Disc Harrow 

HERE IS THE LAST WORD IN DISC DESIGN! 

It’s wide! Its 15H-foot working width helps you cover more land per day, at less cost 
per acre. This means you can do your spring seeding and tillage operations or summer- 
fallow cultivation a lot faster! 


It’s flexible! The gangs on the Massey-Harris Wide One-Way Disc Harrow are mounted so 
that there are five gangs of six discs each. Because of this flexibility the discs penetrate 
the ground to a uniform depth in both the hollows and the high spots across your land. 

It discs one-way! Because it discs one-way the Massey-Harris No. 26 leaves the land 
level with no ridges or dead furrows to set up hidden hazards for your combine at 
harvest time. 

The Massey-Harris No. 26 is available with 30-run grain box attachment to help speed 
up your spring seeding. An automatic throw-out stops the seeding mechanism when 
the discs are lifted on the headlands. 


The Massey-Harris No. 26 is equipped with Roto-Lift, the patented Massey-Harris 
disc lifting feature made famous in the No. 509 One-Way Disc. By this method the 
discs are raised and lowered gently and positively under power —while the frame remains 
in its working position. The power lift, when tripped, raises the discs to the top 
of the soil in approximately two feet of travel—and completes the cycle to full clear¬ 
ance in less than 40 inches of travel. See your dealer about the new Massey-Harris 
No. 26 Wide One-Way Disc Harrow. 


la the space of just a taw 
minutes you can convert 
your Massey-Harris No. 
26 Wide One-Way Disc 
Harrow to a convenient 
eight-foot-wide machine 
for transporting behind 
your tractor. 



MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY, LIMITED 

Established 1847 
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When he says: “Honey, lemme dry 
the dishes this morning"—it’s a 
sign that your fragrant new 
Chase & Sanborn Coffee has 
done its angel-making work! (Also 
that he’s angling for a third cup.) 
For smiles in the a.m. get the new 
Chase & Sanborn to-day. 


Serve this wonderful, spirit-lifting blend — 
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The Nicked Edge 

Continued from page 10 

needed to convict Mike Dutton of 
murder. 

They would bring Mike in for trial, 
then they would take him down to the 
McNeil Island prison and hang him. 
Pete decided that there was no hurry. 
Trapping season was ahead, and he 
wanted the tough customers to decide 
on their trapping grounds, and to have 
them pack in their traps and supplies 
before Old Man Endicott and Mike 
Dutton were out of the Mink River 
country picture. Otherwise some of 
them might decide to move in and give 
him trouble. Just before the freeze-up, 
when the streams were low, was 
about the right time. 

H E arrived at Cold Deck early one 
morning for a few drinks, and to 
stock up with sugar, coffee, flour and 
bacon. He was a bearded, dirty brute 
whose clothing smelled of stale moose 
tallow, campfire smoke and dried 
salmon. He tossed several wolf pelts 
on the trader’s counter and called off 
his needs. Then he went over to the 
marshal’s office and asked Dan Mur¬ 
dock if there had been any new trap¬ 
ping regulations issued. “A man can’t 
afford to take chances,” he explained. 
“Sometimes he’s so far in the back 
country he don’t hear about the new 
rules. Friend of mine come in with 
thirty beaver skins one spring. Then 
he learned his part of the country had 
been closed to all trappin’.” 

“Where are you trapping?” Murdock 
asked. He was a blondish fellow, with 
a friendly smile and very blue eyes. 
Very keen eyes, too, but Laird failed 
to notice that. His idea of a marshal 
or sheriff was a man who was surly 
and scowling and whose right hand 
was never far from a gun butt. 

“I trap south of the Mink River 
country,” he said. “Old Man Endicott 
and Mike Dutton have got that coun¬ 
try sewed up. They’re always fightin’ 
and folks expect ’em to bust up, but 
they never do.” 

“I’ve met them both,” Murdock 
said. “Fine fellows. The old man hasn’t 
long for this world, and he’s in pain 
much of the time, and rather trying, I 
imagine, but Mike Dutton is very 
fond of him. Their quarrels are pass¬ 
ing squalls—always followed by long 


calms. As to your question—there are 
no new regulations.” 

“Thanks. Glad to’ve metcha,” Laird 
said, leaving. 

The marshal opened the window 
with a relieved, “Whew! What that 
fellow needs is a bath—clothes and all. 
And he didn’t call to find out trapping 
regulations. He wanted to size up the 
new marshal. Well, a natural impulse, 
particularly if a man has something up 
his sleeve, like cache robbing or trap¬ 
ping in a closed area.” 

Mike Dutton came in a few minutes 
later with a cheerful, “Trying to 
toughen yourself up, Dan? Why the 
open window on a raw day?” 

“Pete Laird just left.” 

“Oh! Pete! That explains it,” Dan 
said. “What’s on his mind?” 

“Wanted to know about trapping 
regulations.” 

“Did eh? He must have gotten 
religion or something,” Mike com¬ 
mented, adding generously, “Pete’s all 
right in his way, I suppose. Lazy and 
careless. He has a log running across a 
creek near his home. I’m about Pete’s 
weight, but I’ll wade the icy stream 
rather than cross on his rotten log. 
Why, when he crosses, sometimes 
hunks of rotten wood drop off on the 
under' side—and all he’d have to do 
is drop another tree. Just thought I’d 
tell you so if you’re up that way, you’ll 
wade the stream instead of risking a 
broken leg. It’s a wonder his shiftless¬ 
ness hasn’t been the death of him.” 

“Some of these days he’ll break a 
leg and we’ll have to go out and pack 
him in,” the marshal said. “How’re 
you and the old man making out?” 

“Oh he built a fire under me yester¬ 
day afternoon,” Mike answered. “I 
pulled my freight before I lost my 
temper. He needed baking soda any 
way, so here I am. He’ll have cooled 
off by the time I show up.” 

Mike Dutton visited a while, made 
plans for a trout fishing trip with the 
marshal, then said, “Well, so long. 
And don’t postpone the fishing trip. 
If we got an early freeze-up, you’d be 
out of luck. It’s a good stream, but 
you can slip on glazed boulders and 
break your neck without half trying.” 

At the trader’s, Mike told the trader 
the story of the blow-up, picked up 
the mail, shoved the baking soda into 
his pack, and headed for the Mink 
River country. Pete Laird followed 
half an hour later. 

Laird’s cabin was on Mink River, 
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but in the open country, seven miles 
downstream from the Endicott cabin, 
which was at the southerly end of his 
trapping area. 

Pete began his preparations by 
sharpening his axe. He was going to 
need a very sharp axe, because he 
expected to work fast. When the job 
was done he began looking for nails. 
He searched the cabin awhile but was 
unable to remember where he had put 
the tin can filled with various size 
nails the last time he had used them. 

His old food cache, which had fal¬ 
len when the supports had rotted 
away, was full of nails. He couldn’t 
find his claw hammer so he began 
chopping out a section of timber stud¬ 
ded with large nails. “Wish I knew 
where that damned hammer was,” he 
muttered. “Have to chop mighty close 
to a spike. Oh hell—I’ll prob’ly miss 
it.” 

Three strokes later the axe was slight¬ 
ly deflected by a segment of wood, and 
the blade cut the spike neatly in half. 
Pete Laird swore, then looked at the 
blade. A deep niche broke the axe’s 
keen edge. “Aw well—” he grumbled. 
He finished the job, carried the wood 
to his cabin and burned it. He pan¬ 
ned the ashes and reclaimed the nails. 
They weren’t quite as strong as orig¬ 
inally, but they would serve his 
purpose. 

H E didn’t propose to leave tracks 
on his side of the river for some 
snoopy posse to follow to the Endicott 
cabin, so he crossed the stream in his 
leaky skiff, poling it up a sluggish 
creek until it was concealed by tules. 
He put on moose hide moccasins, fear¬ 
ing his boots might leave a nail pat¬ 
tern somewhere to betray him. There 
was a slight hole in one moccasin near 
the heel, but he hadn’t gotten around 
to patching it. 

The ground was frozen in spots, and 
this was rough on his feet but the 
stake, he reasoned, was worth the 
discomfort. A man had to endure 
some things, he reflected. He was well 
pleased with himself for he had plan¬ 
ned carefully, leaving nothing to 
chance. His father, he decided, would 
have conceded his thoroughness. 

He was tired when he arrived at a 
point opposite the Endicott cabin. He 
was wet from the knees down, but his 
body from the knees up was dry. He 
removed his wet pants, underwear, 
socks and moccasins and hung them up 
to dry, then got into his sleeping bag. 
He would liked to have built a fire, 
but smoke would have brought Mike 
Dutton across the river in a hurry. 

Pete Laird put in a miserable night, 
sleeping, then waking suddenly for no 
reason other than his nervous tension. 
A small creek fed Mink River and he 
followed this early the next morning 
for a half mile. He located several 
dead, dry trees and cut them, confi¬ 
dent the distance and the steady roar 
of Mink River would muffle the ring¬ 
ing of his axe. 

He floated the logs downstream to a 
sandbar, arranged them in the shape 
of a light raft and nailed them to¬ 
gether. It supported his weight nicely 
when he tested it. He was ready. 
“Ain’t missed a bet,” he mused. “Now 
for them to get into a fight.” 

He spent two days in a thicket op¬ 
posite the cabin, waiting for an 
explosion. It came at breakfast time on 
the morning of the third day. The door 
opened and an angry Mike Dutton 
emerged, ducking. He looked back in 


time to stop a heavy frying pan which 
the old man had hurled. It struck 
Mike above the eye, bounced, leaving 
a smear of sourdough flapjack batter 
on his cheek. 

Pete Laird couldn’t distinguish what 
Mike was saying, but it wasn’t hard to 
guess. Mike stood there a moment, 
then in a towering rage, caught up a 
club and advanced on the old man 
framed in the doorway. Then he shrug¬ 
ged his shoulders, threw the club 
away, and brushed past Endicott. 

He came out a few minutes later 
carrying a heavy pack. Without a 
word he started upriver. His purpose 
was obvious to a trapper—he was tak¬ 
ing advantage of the occasion to sup¬ 
ply the shelter cabins along the trap 
line. 

L AIRD crossed the river half an 
hour later. He gave Mike Dutton 
ample time to get beyond calling 
distance should something go wrong 
and Old Man Endicott started yelling 
for help. The raft cleared the fast 
water without overturning and lodged 
against two boulders ten feet from 
shore. He waded to the bank in hip- 
deep water, then approached the clear¬ 
ing. He hesitated once, thinking, 
“Mebbe I should have tied the raft. 
Still—it couldn’t work loose from them 
rocks.” 

He made his way to a thicket a 
hundred feet from the cabin and 
studied the situation. A light tap with 
the heavy part of the axe would be 
enough to drop Old Man Endicott in 
his tracks. Then he noticed the frying 
pan. It hadn’t been touched since it 
had bounced off of Mike Dutton’s 
skull: That would fit in perfectly with 
his purpose to turn suspicion on Dut¬ 
ton. An hour elapsed before Endicott 
came out of the cabin with the water 
bucket in his hand. He glowered at 
the frying pan and muttered some¬ 
thing Laird didn’t catch, then he went 
on to a small creek emptying into the 
river. It carried no glacier silt and 
was much better for drinking purposes 
than the river water. When Endicott 
bent down to fill the bucket, Laird 
stepped from the thicket and caught 
up the frying pan. He crouched behind 
the wood pile, and when Endicott was 
passing, leaped up and struck. 

The old man dropped, and the water 
bucket overturned. Laird watched him 
for several seconds. “One blow was 
enough,” he said. He dropped the fry¬ 
ing pan and picked up the bucket. 
He carried it into the cabin and put 
it on a wooden shelf where ring 
marks showed that it usually stood. He 
found a pair of Mike Dutton’s boots 
and put them on. 

He reasoned that a man of Mike 
Dutton’s type would be instantly filled 
with remorse. This would be followed 
by fear, and he would then take 
desperate measures to conceal the 
body. Laird stood near the body and 
looked quickly about for a logical hid¬ 
ing place. The thicket immediately 
came into his range of vision. He 
wanted to leave a faint trail—some¬ 
thing for the marshal to follow. The 
trail must look as if the killer had 
tried, but failed to conceal his tracks. 
He dragged Old Man Endicott a few 
yards, then carried him, then dragged 
him. 

He left the body near the thicket, 
hurried to a shed and brought back a 
shovel. He cut the sod and rolled back 
a piece seven feet long and four feet 
wide. It was thick sod, and by work- 
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the skull was black and blue. His face 
was covered with several days’ growth 
of whiskers. The black stubble, and his 
soiled clothing, lent him a tough ap¬ 
pearance. It was obvious he had come 
in from the trap line cabins, discovered 
Endicott was missing, and had im¬ 
mediately headed for Cold Deck. 

Pete Laird had planned for some 
such incident, knowing that it would 
transpire and likely be the first of sev¬ 
eral. “Maybe he wandered off,” he 
said, “he was gettm’ old.” 

“He isn’t the wandering kind,” 
Mike answered. “If you haven’t seen 
him, something’s wrong. He’d ’ve 
passed this way if he went to Cold 
Deck. Hang around, search parties 
may be needed. We’ll want every man 
who knows this part of the country.” 

“I’ll be right here when I’m needed,” 
Laird promised. 

The marshal and a fair-sized posse 
came up-river the following morning, 
and Pete Laird was ready to join 
them. “It looks bad for Mike Dutton,” 
a miner said. “Anybody can see he’s all 
bunged up from a fight 'with Endicott 
and now the old man’s disappeared. 
Nobody’s seen hide nor hair of him.” 

Two men left the posse near the 
Endicott cabin, and searched a log 
jam and river-bar where the bodies of 
animals drowned in the river often 
stranded. They reported nothing. 
“Now let’s get this straight,” the 
marshal said. “You, Dutton, came 
back after one of your rows with the 
old man. You found the frying pan in 
the yard where it had landed after hit¬ 
ting you?” 

“That’s right,” Mike answered. 

“Then you went into the cabin and 
found the stove cold—” 

“The stove cold and the dishes we 
had eaten off of that morning hadn’t 
been washed,” Mike said. “To me that 
proves he disappeared before another 
meal time. He liked his meals on time. 
I called, looked around for tracks, then 
,went into the cabin again to see if his 
rifle, sleeping bag or pack sack were 
missing. Nothing missing except the 
old man.” 

“You fellows stay here, all of you,” 
the marshal ordered, “and let me ex¬ 
amine the ground.” 

While the men sat down and 
smoked, the marshal walked slowly 
around the cabin, eyes noting details. 


ing the shovel under it carefully it 
could be rolled like a carpet. Then 
he started digging. A few inches below 
the surface, he struck a tangle of roots. 
He was glad his axe was sharp because 
the roots were moist and tough. 

Laird chopped through them and 
lifted them out, then he went down 
three feet. He was going to roll the 
body into the grave when he remem¬ 
bered a man filled with remorse would 
likely wrap the remains in a blanket. 
He ran to the cabin and pulled a four- 
point, red wool blanket from a bunk. 

Laird wrapped Old Man Endicott’s 
body in the blanket, and rolled it into 
the grave. He shoveled in the dirt, 
put the roots in then covered them. 
He carried the excess dirt to the river 
and dumped it, then replaced the sod. 
“Job’s done,” he muttered, satisfied. 
He left the boots in the cabin, put his 
moccasins back on and returned to the 
raft. 

T hroughout his commission of 

murder, Pete Laird had either 
walked in the water or upon grass. He 
had carefully avoided anything that 
would hold a moccasin print. While 
wearing Mike Dutton’s boots, he had 
made it a point to leave something of 
a trail to follow. 

The raft was stuck and Pete tried to 
wedge it free with the axe handle. 
When it was on the point of snapping, 
he waded ashore, cut a small tree and 
used it as a pry. The raft floated free 
and Pete clambered aboard. He se¬ 
cured the tree to the raft, as. it might 
attract attention, and floated past the 
cabin. 

He looked at it with greedy eyes, 
wondering how long it would be be¬ 
fore he moved in. Near his own cabin 
Laird cut the tree loose and begah 
working his way to the bank. Hte 
stranded the raft, knocked it apart, cut 
it into fuel lengths and carried the 
wood to his cabin. He poured a stiff 
drink of white mule—a potent alcoholic 
beverage he had made—then sat down. 
He felt weak and nervous, then the 
alcohol took hold and a sense of ela¬ 
tion gripped him. “Now all I have to 
do is watch things happen,” he said. 

Things happened two days later 
when Mike Dutton came into his clear¬ 
ing, shouting, “Have you seen any¬ 
thing of Endicott? He’s gone.” 

One of Mike’s eyes, and the flesh on 
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many of which were unimportant. 
“Hmmmm!” he said at last. “Someone 
dragged something here. Almost 
missed it, but there it is. Now a man 
carrying a heavy object makes a bee 
line for his destination—” 

Pete Laird’s heart began to pound. 
He hadn’t thought of that, but now 
realized he had gone in a straight 
line. The thicket was straight ahead. 
The showdown was coming sooner 
than he expected. The marshal didn t 
hurry, but looked for clues as he slowly 
approached the thicket. 

H E motioned the others to join 
him, then pointed to several boot 
prints in the muck. “My guess is, we’ve 
found Endicott’s grave, boys,” he said. 
“You can see an effort was made to do 
a good job—cutting and replacing the 
sod. But time, and the elements 
haven’t yet destroyed the evidence.” 
His eyes wandered over their feet. 
“Mike, that’s about your size, isn’t it?” 
He pointed to the footprint. “Step 
alongside of it.” 

Mike Dutton made a print beside 
the old one. “The size is the same, but 
the nail pattern is different,” he said. 

“A man could change his boots after 
a crime,” Dan Murdock said. “Laird, 
go to the cabin and bring back every 
pair of boots you can find.” 

Pete Laird felt like cheering. He 
returned quickly with the pair he had 
used in the crime. “These was in plain 
sight,” he said, “and kinda messed up 
with clay.” 

The marshal took one and pressed it 
in the muck. “Your boot print, Mike,” 
he said. “Get shovels, boys, and we 11 
dig. Mike you’re under arrest. Two of 
you boys keep an eye on him.” 

“Hell!” Mike exploded, “You don’t 
think—” 

“That’s exactly what I try to do, 
Dutton,” the marshal cut in, quickly— 
“think.” 

T HEY dug slowly, carefully, un¬ 
covered the roots and threw them 
aside. Then they came to the four 
point wool blanket, now smeared and 
dirty with muck. “Here’s Old Man 
Endicott at the end of his trail,” Dan 
Murdock said quietly. He helped the 
others lift the body from the grave, 
then carefully unwrapped the blanket. 
“You said, didn’t you Dutton, that 
when he hit you with the frying pan 
there was a flap-jack in it?” 

“Yes, a big one, that had just started 
cooking on one side. It wasn’t ready 
to be turned yet. Some of the dough 
smeared my hair.” 

“Some of the dough smeared En¬ 
dicott’s hair, too,” the marshal said. 
“He was hit by the same frying pan 
and same dough.” 

The others grew wrathy and 
scowled at the nervous Mike Dutton. 
“I didn’t hit the old man,” Mike pro¬ 
tested. “I wouldn’t, but it sure looks 
bad for me.” 

“You ought to be strung up,” a man 
growled. 

“As undoubtedly he will be if 
guilty,” the marshal said, “but let me 
remind you, he is innocent until 
proved guilty. Never forget that for a 
minute. Take him to Cold Deck, boys, 
and lock him up. I’ll be along after 
I’ve looked around. I may have 
missed important evidence.” 

As Pete Laird followed the posse as 
far as his cabin, he kept asking him¬ 
self, “I wonder how long it’ll take to 
try and hang Dutton? I wonder how 
long before I can move in?” 


He had the coffee pot on and holes 
punched in a tinned milk can when 
the marshal came along. He had even 
washed his hands and face. “Coffee?” 
he asked. 

“Thanks,” the marshal answered. 
“And while I’m drinking it tell me 
what you know of the quarrels be¬ 
tween Endicott and Dutton.” 

“I don’t know much, except the old 
man was ridin’ him hard a lot of the 
time. Dutton just lost his temper I 
guess. Don’t think anybody blames 
him much, but still—murder is mur¬ 
der.” 

“That’s right,” the marshal agreed. 
“Thanks for the coffee. I’ll be up again 
as soon as I talk things over with Dut¬ 
ton. If I need you I can call on you?” 

“Sure, any time. Glad to testify,” 
Laird answered. 

Several days later he awakened to 
find his cabin surrounded by a posse, 
and Dan Murdock was saying, “Well, 
Laird, time’s come. I need you.” 

Pete Laird hesitated, then he came 
out. “What’s the charge?” he asked. 

“First degree murder—the pre¬ 
meditated killing of Old Man Endi¬ 
cott,” the marshal answered. 

“Hell! I don’t know nothin’ about 
his killin’. I figgered it was Dutton. 
Why-” 

“Anything you say may be used 
against you,” the marshal reminded 
him. 

Pete Laird grew silent. Now he 
noticed a posse member had his axe 
and was looking at the nick. “That’s 
funny,” he thought, “I didn’t use a 
axe on the old coot, I used the fryin’ 
pan.” 

W HEN they arrived at Cold Deck 
he noticed Mike Dutton was 
waiting in front of the marshal’s office. 
“You see, Laird,” the marshal ex¬ 
plained, “I was fairly sure from the 
first that Mike Dutton wouldn’t kill 
Endicott. He can get fighting mad, but 
he isn’t the killer type. He has an Irish 
temper right enough, but he controls 
it. As for you? Well, Mink River trap¬ 
ping grounds looked mighty sweet to 
you, and there I had my motive. Then 
you helped me along.” 

“How?” 

“Various ways. You were a little 
careless a couple of times. Remember 
when I sent you for Mike’s boots. You 
didn’t bring ’em all, you brought the 
pair that fitted the prints. You knew. 
But the real evidence that connected 
you with the killing—” He stopped and 
thought it over. “You might as well 
know it, because you have no defense 
against it. You nicked your axe! Re¬ 
member?” 

“Yeah, it struck a nail,” Laird an¬ 
swered. He might as well admit it be¬ 
cause anyone could see the nick in the 
blade edge. 

“Well, when you dug Old Man En¬ 
dicott’s grave and cut the roots with 
the axe, the nick left a mark on every 
root,” the marshal answered. “I 
checked on the Endicott axe. There 
wasn’t a groove in the blade. And then 
—I checked on yours.” 

There was guilt in Pete Laird’s sud¬ 
den collapse. He managed to stand 
with an effort, and his legs when he 
walked were like rubber. 'He could 
hear the judge saying, “—hanged by 
the neck until dead! Dead! Dead! And 
may God have mercy on your soul.” 

And he could hear his father’s tired 
voice warning, “Pete, your carelessness 
will be the death of you yet.” 
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developed by a doctor, has been clin¬ 
ically tested. 181 women took part in 
this skin improvement test supervised 
by 3 skin specialists. Each woman had 
some little skin trouble. Each woman 
faithfully used Noxzema in the morn¬ 


ing as a powder base before applying 
make-up and at night before retiring. 
At 7-day intervals their skin was exam¬ 
ined through a magnifying lens. Here 
are the astonishing results: Of all these 
women tested, 4 out of 5 showed softer, 
smoother, lovelier-looking skin in just 
two weeks! 

If rough, dry skin, unattractive blem¬ 
ishes, chapping or similar skin troubles 
are spoiling the beauty of your com¬ 
plexion— if you long for a smoother, 
clearer, more radiantly lovely skin, then 
start using Noxzema’s tested new 
4-Step Beauty Routine now. Get Nox¬ 
zema at any drug or cosmetic counter. 
2 14, 494, 694, $1.39. 


An Indoor Watercress Pond 

Greens for salad or garnishes the year 
round by means of this simple idea. 

by G. E. EDWARDS 


1 S a supreme attraction, the wide 
/_\ glass bowl set in the centre of 
d JL the supper table was filled 
with watercress. I stared at it, almost 
unable to believe my eyes. Later on, 
perhaps by the middle of July, it 
might be possible to gather watercress 
from a specially prepared (and strictly 
guarded) small pond; but two un¬ 
happy experiences had taught me the 
difficulty of combatting ducks, geese, 
and wild rabbits when any of these 
made up their mind to a cress diet. 
They fed: I did without. 

My hostess caught my eye and 
smiled. “You must take Mrs. George 
to see my watercress bed,” she told 
her husband. “I feel sure she will be 
interested.” 

The evening was a damp one; so 
when he obediently approached where 
I was sitting after supper and sug¬ 
gested carrying out his wife’s instruc¬ 
tions, the natural inquiry was, “Is it 
far from the house?” Great was my 
surprise when he replied, “Oh, it’s 
only upstairs,” and led the way to the 
door of the sitting room. 

The upper passage of the Mor- 
daunt’s house was lit by a dormer 
window at the south end; and even as 
we came up the stairs I could see a 
mass of greenstuff stretching out and 
across in front of it. It did not need 
Lewis Mordaunt’s words to assure me 
I was looking at the source of our late 
salad. And what a bed it was! They 
had utilized the full width of the pro¬ 
jection by fitting a board shelf across 
it on a level with the inner sill, and 
what appeared to be a duplicate-size 
tray of galvanized iron, some three- 
and-a-half inches deep, rested on top 
of this shelf. The galvanized iron re¬ 
ceptacle was filled with a mixture of 
earth and small pebbles to within half 
an inch of the top and the whole thing 
flooded with water in which quantities 
of watercress plants were growing 
luxuriantly. In fact, just at that partic¬ 
ular period the growth was so thick 


that the sprays almost looked matted 
together. 

“My wife’s watercress pond,” said 
my host, introducing it with a wave 
of the hand. “In confidence, I may tell 
you she is uncommonly proud of the 
notion. We grew watercress there 
right through last winter—and it tasted 
remarkably good when the weather 
was at its worst. Of course she has to 
replenish the water supply every so 
often; and I think she will tell you that 
sometimes she adds just a touch of 
fertilizer to it. Soil and stones seem 
to make the right mixture for the 
plants too. She began by using all mud, 
but that got sour. Now, there’s no 
trouble of that sort at all. The worst 
feature is that it takes a long time to 
get properly started; but once the 
plants begin to run, begin to put out 
those little white roots at every joint 
. . . well, all your troubles are over. 
And as soon as a plant has reached the 
end of its growth and the last little 
shoot has been snipped from it, Jean 
digs out the roots with, I believe, a 
bodkin and drops another seed or two 
in its place. So the watercress bed is 
never empty.” 

“Naturally we don’t eat watercress 
every day,” Mrs. Mordaunt told me 
later, “but my ‘pond’ has proved a 
veritable success in raising a certain 
quantity of raw green-stuff during 
those months when fresh salads are so 
difficult to procure. It’s hard to make 
use of a dormer window; but when I 
discovered a working tinsmith who 
would make a huge tray to my meas¬ 
urements, I felt sure the passage 
window could be turned to good ac¬ 
count. Nowadays, watercress grows 
there all the time, summer and winter 
alike: though of course twice a year I 
take the tray out of doors and discard 
everything—cress, soil, stones, every¬ 
thing—and start right over again with 
fresh supplies. In that way the pond 
keeps sweet and the green food is ir¬ 
reproachable.” 



[Photo: Nat. Film Board 

Spring is a-coming and with it the massed beauty of blossoms . 
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All night, past twelve and one and two. 

High above the city the great geese flew, 

Honking their wedged way North. 

And all the little cuddled birds, through 
Feathered sleep, heard—and knew 
Adventure bugling the valiant forth. 

They stirred uneasily till dawn. 

Answered with wistful chirpings High Adventure’s 
horn— 

But a daffodil wash of morn 
Found the wild geese flown 
Into the bleak North 
Alone! 

—Nan Moulton. 


Tleiylii c't 7lan 

She boot-tramped an April hill 
Always talking, never still. 

Spectacled the summer moon 
With a: “Hope it’s autumn soonA 
Broomed red leaves with an angry flick: 
“All this clutter makes me sick!” 
Winter-grumbled out of breath— 

And found she couldn’t back-talk death. 

— Gilean Douglas. 


To Aid The Disabled 

^TN any well ordered society, the opportunity to 
emancipate oneself from the unnecessary 

JL consequences of disablement should be 
regarded as a fundamental right of citizenship, 
much in the same class as free popular education,” 
is the claim of Edward Dunlop, executive secretary 
of the Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society. 
Mr. Dunlop was formerly Director of Rehabilitation, 
Social Service Division, Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs, Ottawa, and ha4 the great 
misfortune to be blinded during 
World War II. 

It has been estimated that there 
are probably some 100,000 Cana¬ 
dians who are partially or totally 
disabled by rheumatic diseases, in¬ 
cluding arthritis; that there are some 
50,000 crippled children; 7,000 deaf 
mutes and 35,000 individuals in this 
country who have had one or more 
limbs amputated. “It is generally 
recognized that physical impairment 
commonly leads to unemployment, 
or employment below the proper 
level of attainment, to the waste of 
precious human resources, and to 
great personal and family distress.” 


T HERE has been help for some in 
limited groups. The Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind helps 
all the blind in Canada; the D.V.A. 
helps all veterans; workmen’s com¬ 
pensation boards give service's to 
disabled workmen in those industries 
which come under compensation acts 
of the various provinces; the National 
Employment Service helps through 
its placement work to find employ¬ 
ment for disabled persons but these 
services are restricted through not 
having a range of medical, training 
and social services to help fit the 
individual for a particular type of 
work for which he is suited. 

The proposal is that provision 
should be made at the outset for the 
rehabilitation of some 15,000 dis¬ 
abled Canadians annually. The 
accepted definition of rehabilitation 
is given as: “The process of assisting 


Suggested line of action towards reha¬ 
bilitation of disabled people in Canada. 

by AMY J. ROE 

the disabled to attain the best possible physical, 
social, mental, economic or vocational adjustment 
and usefulness of which they are capable.” 

To gather some idea of the economic conse¬ 
quences of rehabilitation we need only to look at 
what has happened in a very short time, recently 
in the United States. About this Mr. Dunlop has 
said: “The most revealing figures have been pro¬ 
vided by the U.S. Office of Rehabilitation. It 
provides rehabilitation services to disabled Ameri¬ 
cans when and wherever they need it. In the four 
years from 1943, at which time the operations of 
the Office were expanded by the passage of Public 
Law 113, it has provided rehabilitation services to 
160,000 disabled. Of these almost 75 per cent were 
unemployed at the time; nearly 20 per cent had 
never worked. The cost was $400 per case, and 
this should be contrasted with the annually-recur¬ 
ring charge of from $400 to $600 upon either the 
public or private purse to maintain a dependent 
person. The total income of the 40,000 cases served 
in but one year was increased from an estimated 
$11,000,000 from all sources to an estimated 
$54,000,000 from earnings. Here, clearly is a social 
service which pays for itself.” 

M R. DUNLOP presented a paper to a meeting 
of the Public Welfare Division of the Cana¬ 
dian Welfare Council, held in Winnipeg during 
January last. His audience were chiefly persons in 
charge of administration of private agencies, muni¬ 
cipal, provincial and national welfare services. He 
estimated not more than one-fifth of the disabled 
people in Canada are now being helped and sum¬ 
med up the situation under four headings: 

“That disablement is a significant problem in 


Yellow daffodils, lovely and early sign of spring. 


During the past month, the wel¬ 
come news has come that both the 
Canadian and the United States gov¬ 
ernments have made provision in 
grants this year to provide for further 
development of the International 
Peace Garden. A bill authorizing the 
spending of $100,000 has been ap¬ 
proved in Washington and $15,000 
in the estimates of the Canadian 
House of Commons has been allo¬ 
cated for the same purpose. The 
International Peace Garden is located 
along the boundary between Mani¬ 
toba and North Dakota. It was 
started in 1932 and by the time 
plans were maturing, the war inter¬ 
rupted its development. Many or¬ 
ganizations have sponsored the 
project. 


Canada. Tens of thousands of disabled Canadians 
are now ineligible for the services they need. 

“That properly cared for, and placed in suitable 
work, the majority of the disabled can become 
reliable, safe and efficient workers in normal com¬ 
petitive employment. 

“That further surveys of the extent of the problem 
are impractical and unnecessary. A national reha¬ 
bilitation program should be launched initially 
capable of providing rehabilitation for 15,000 
people annually, to be expanded in accordance with 
the demonstrated size and character of the need 
until available to every disabled Canadian. 

“That the problem is so extensive as to require 
participation by government at all levels and by 
voluntary agencies in its solution, each operating 
in the particular area or field to which it is best 
suited. The fact that all levels of government have 
not participated fully thus far accounts for the 
present situation in which Canada lags far behind 
other English-speaking countries in this aspect of 
its social services.” 

The Canadian Welfare Council has been urging 
upon the Dominion government the need of holding 
a national conference on the matter, which has been 
under discussion for some time. During the past 
month a letter from the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, has given assurance that the 
conference would be forthcoming. 


Homemaking Ideas 

A SHORT course for homemakers is to be held 
again this year at the University of Manitoba. 
Classes will be held at the Fort Garry site, May 2 
to May 7, 1949. There is a registration fee of $2.00. 
Room and board can be arranged at reasonable 
prices or if the student wishes to live out, noon 
meals may be purchased at the university cafeteria. 

An interesting program of talks has been arranged. 
Those who have had the privilege of attending pre¬ 
viously will find the small amount of repetition a 
helpful review. Those who are inter¬ 
ested in sewing will find the series 
Scene for Spring, with talks on facts 
for the fashion wise, fabrics, short¬ 
cuts and tips for the smart spender, 
both timely and helpful. Those who 
are concerned about home furnishing 
will find talks on arranging furniture, 
do’s and don’t’s of selecting furniture 
a useful guide in settling their prob¬ 
lems. Dr. Grace Gordon Hood will 
speak on Who Does the Buying in 
Your Home and Dean J. W. Grant 
MacEwan on Building dor Perman¬ 
ency. There will also be talks on 
nutrition and child training, given 
by other members of the university 
staff. Application for the course 
should be made to Dean J. W. Grant 
MacEwan, University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg. 
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by RUTH JOHNSTON 


Make plans now for convenience and safety as well as for 
the many electrical devices you may use in the future. 


P / Most homemakers, with 

who are getting elec- ing s; 

* tricity for the first under 

m time feel that it will which 

If* " mu' 1 \ b e wonderful to well £ 

Ur 1 \| \ have just one wall shouh 

^ If \| V outlet and a centre which 

\1 jl 1 \\ ceiling light in each ficienl 

I 1 ’ rtiom. And so it will load. 

|| be — for today per- than £ 

j \ I haps and a little see th 

while longer. But entrai 

what of the years to lines, 

come? Once you and c 

have electricity, the place 

R URAL electrification is opening uses you will put it to will increase as coal ( 

up a whole new world to you add to your store of equipment, attic, 

thousands of homemakers—the Where \yill you plug in the washing years 

miracle of an electrified home. Of the machine, the food mixer, the waffle worki 

prairie provinces, Manitoba is in the iron, teakettle or toaster, the heating the b 

lead with its program of electrification, pad, an electric clock, the bedroom You £ 


which will ultimately bring electric 
service to 90 per cent of its farm 
homes. In its third year of working 
some 5,000 farms will be newly served 
through the building of lines. It is 
expected that the yearly pace will con¬ 
tinue until 53,000 farms are served. 

From the woman’s viewpoint this 
means that countless household tasks 
from Monday’s washday to Saturday’s 
cleaning or baking are being taken 
over by efficient, labor-saving elec¬ 
trical appliances. Even the simple act 
of seeing takes on a new glamour with 
the installation of electric lights. Gone 
the sad-irons, the kerosene lamps, the 
gasoline motors and the other cumber¬ 
some household equipment! In their 
places will come the modern house¬ 
hold helpers, ready to use by simply 
flipping a switch. 

Too many home owners in the past 
have had their houses wired without 
paying much attention to any of the 
detail. They possibly reason that after 
all electricity is not exactly in their 
line and let the workmen, who come 


radio, the extra lamps and all the other 
things you plan or hope to have. Even 
though your appliances may be limited 
to two or three things now, a wiring 



Hgve plenty of properly placed outlets 
and switches. 

job should last a lifetime, keeping the 
future as well as the present needs in 
mind. When you are reckoning on 
paying for wiring your house why not 
have it cover a proper job, than to try 
to patch it up afterwards, which will 
be a further expense. In other words 
be sure you have adequate wiring at 
the timfe it is installed. 


him to make sure that all the things 
you want now and plan for the future 
are possible when the job is finished. 

In order to check his work you must 
first have some knowledge of what is 
involved. Study all you can about 
interior wiring beforehand. Write 
down all your potential uses for elec¬ 
tricity in the house. The planning of a 
wiring system is an important family 
project which requires study and care¬ 
ful thought. The planning is your 
responsibility. When you can tell an 
electrician exactly what you want he 
can better judge the type of installa¬ 
tion. If you happen to get a rather 
inexperienced man doing the work, 
you can quickly sense that you must 
appeal to some higher authority in the 
work and have exact instructions 
given by a responsible person. 

Plenty Of Convenience Outlets 

Too few outlets in any room add up 
to the menace of the “octopus plug” or 
the overloaded outlet. Such an arrange- 



The octopus 
plug is a 
hazard. 


Keep in mind the electrical devices 
you plan to use in a particular room. 
Then you can make arrangements to 
have an outlet high enough on the 
kitchen wall so that the kitchen clock 
may be plugged in, or an appliance 
such as a mixer, toaster, or iron can be 
conveniently located on your working 
table, cabinet or ironing board. Do not 
forget to have at least one outlet in 
each hallway to provide for the use of 
the vacuum cleaner. If the men folk in 
your house plan on one day having an 
electric razor, then you will need an 
outlet in the bathroom. As a safety 
precaution, no outlet should be too 
close to the kitchen sink, fixed laundry 


to do the job, put connections and Principles Of Good Wiring 
outlets wherever they please. The four main principles of a good 

Too often the women in these newly wiring system are: (1) That it is in 
electrified homes realize the faults in accordance with the safety regulations 
the finished job, especially as their use of your province. (2) That the wire 
of appliances increases. It would have used is sufficiently heavy to carry 
been nice to have some way of con- your future as well as your present 
necting the vacuum cleaner so that electrical needs. (3) That your wiring 
the stairway and hall floors could be system is planned for easy and 
cleaned without using an extra long economical expansion in the future, 
extension cord. The washing machine (4) That there are enough outlets 
cord running across a line of traffic in properly placed for convenient use 
the kitchen becomes a definite trip- and control of electrical equipment, 
ping hazard. It would have been wise 

to have had a wall switch instead of What Is Adequate Wiring? 

that pull chain on the kitchen light to Adequate wiring is made up of 

eliminate those hazardous trips across many factors. Some of these, like the 
the dark room looking for the cord. It size of the wire, the service entrance 
would have been well to have the equipment, type of fuses, etc., are the 
stairway well lighted with a two-way responsibility of the electrician who 
switch which could be operated either handles the job of installation. His 



from upstairs or down. 


choice of installations will conform 


Where will these items be placed in the future? 
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A clear, penetrating 
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tubs in the basement or bath tub. One 
may get a severe electric shock or fatal 
injury through a current running from 
a fixture, through the body and some 
article “grounded” such as a pipe to 
a sink or a radiator. 

Switches And Lighting Fixtures 

If you ever have had to go down¬ 
stairs to turn off the upstairs light or 
grope in the dark for an elusive 
switch, you know from experience how 
awkward a poorly located light switch 
is. Have the switch just inside the 
doorway about four feet from the 
floor, on the swinging side of the door. 
In this way you can light the pathway 
ahead of you. Rooms with two 
entrances should have a switch at each 
doorway so that you will never need 
to cross the room in the dark. The 
basement light should be controlled 
from the main floor, while hallways 
and stairways should have light 
switches at both ends. These are small 
items in planning which will pay big 
dividends in convenience and safety 
later on. 

When the wiring is done, the centre 
ceiling fixtures are a part of it. Ceiling 
lights in kitchen, bathroom, halls, din¬ 
ing room, porch and basement are 
fairly well considered to be standard 
equipment. Until recently it was con¬ 
sidered essential to have them in liv¬ 
ing rooms and bedrooms also. Now 
however, it is optional for these rooms. 
It is possible to achieve a well lighted 
and attractive appearance by using 
only portable lighting fixtures such as 
tri-lights, torchieres, table lamps, bou¬ 
doir lamps, etc., depending on the 
room. In fact a bedroom with only a 
central ceiling light is inconvenient 
both for dressing and reading pur¬ 
poses. You may want to consider the 
possibility of using some of the very 
modern permanently installed lighting 
fixtures such as fluorescent tubes 
under the kitchen wall cabinets, beside 
the bathroom mirror or behind the 
window valance in the living room. 
Provisions for these should be made 
when the wiring is put in. 

Separate Wiring For Heavy Duty 

If you plan on having an electric 
stove, furnace stoker, electric fire¬ 
place or heavy-duty ironer, you will 
need to have them specially wired in 
the place where they are to be used. 
All of these items require much more 
electricity to operate than the plug-in 
items such as a toaster, washing 
machine, etc. In general, any “heating 
apparatus” requires more power. How¬ 
ever, this type of wiring need not be 
planned for ahead of the purchase. It 
can be done when the appliance is 
installed. 

Summing it up: If your house is 
wired by an experienced electrician 
with due consideration given to tech¬ 
nical details as well as providing for 
the things mentioned above, then it 
will be well wired. But do not leave 
the job entirely to the contractor’s 
judgment or a handyman’s whim. If 
you take thought and analyze the 
situation beforehand, get all the in¬ 
formation you can from books, pam¬ 
phlets and by talking to those who 
know something about uses of elec¬ 
tricity and add to that any suggestions 
which the members of your family 
have to offer—you should get an ade¬ 
quate wiring job—adequate for today 
and for the years to come. 
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NEW! 3- Hour Bread! 



Items to add zest to spring meals. 


Made with the Bize-Winners flour, u 
its mixed and baked in 3hours! 



— says Rita Martin 


“What’s more, this time-saving'bread 
is so delicious and easy to make with 
Robin Hood — the guaranteed all¬ 
purpose flour — that you’ll find this 
quick’n’easy recipe mistake-proof. 

“So let’s try this new quick-ready 
bread —NOW!” 


ROBIN HOOD 3-HOUR BREAD 


Here’s ail you need: 


2 packages granular yeast 
or 2 cakes compressed yeast 
Vi cup lukewarm water 

114 cups milk, scalded 

3 tablespoons sugar 


2 teaspoons salt 
6 cups (about) sifted 
Robin Hood Flour 
2 eggs 

4 tablespoons melted shortening 
(cooled somewhat) 


For best results, of course, be sure to use Robin Hood Flour. ■ 

It’s so uniform, so dependable — of such high quality — that 
4 out of 5 women who win First Prizes insist on Robin Hood for 
all their baking. 

. * 

What a record! What a recommendation! What proof that no 
other flour even approaches Robin Hood for successful baking 
results. 


To prove this for yourself, use Robin Hood Flour for this 
quick-ready bread — and see how wonderfully it turns out. 


Here’s all you do: 

Let yeast stand in lukewarm water 
for about 5 minutes (if granular yeast 
is used, add 1 teaspoon sugar). 

Place milk in bowl and add sugar 
and salt;.cool to lukewarm. 

Add 1 cup of Robin Hood Flour and 
beat with a rotary beater until smooth. 

Beat in the eggs, then add yeast and 
another cup of flour; beat until well 
blended, then beat in the melted 
shortening. 

Mix in enough flour to make a soft 
dough that can be handled. 

Place dough on board and let stand 
covered, for about 5 minutes. 


Knead only enough to smooth up 
dough. 

Place in greased bowl, cover and let 
rise 1 hour in a warm place (85°to 90°)-. 

Punch and let rest, covered, for 5 
minutes. 

Divide dough in two parts; roll each 
piece out in a rectangle, being sure to 
press out all the gas bubbles. 

Shape into loaves, place in greased 
loaf pans and let rise 1 hour. 

Bake 50 minutes, in moderately hot 
oven (375°F.). 

Yield: 2 loaves. 


A WORD FROM RITA MARTIN: “I 

know you’ll find it easy to get perfect 
results with Robin Hood’s new 
3-Hour Bread. I have dozens of other 
interesting recipes, too, so why not 
write me if you’d like some new ideas ? 

■‘Every day I test recipes and 
develop methods to make all baking 
better — and I’d love to help you. 


“Remember, my advice is abso¬ 
lutely free.” 

Director, Home Service Department, 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited 
300 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 


Robin Hood Flour 


—used be/ 

doufofS Prize (vinnets 


The certificate In every 
bag guarantees your mon¬ 
ey back, plus 10%, If 
you are not completely 
satisfied. So Robin Hood 
is really the guaranteed 
all-purpose flour. 



I F spring finds your store of relishes 
and pickles almost depleted, you 
may want to try some of these 
easily and quickly made pickles to fill 
up your jars. They will help to bring 
new zest to your spring menus . . . 
perhaps become a favorite in its turn. 
All are made from vegetables and 
fruits that are easily obtained even in 
the late winter. Mostly all are ready 
for immediate use when cooked, yet 
possess keeping qualities. 

When wishing to serve something 
tasty, something out of the run of 
your usual culinary activities, try 
Baked Orange Relish. It requires the 
same cooking time as ham or a roast, 
and when served with these, or any 
meat dish, makes something special. 


1 


28 oz. tin of 
tomatoes 
or 3 onions 
( chopped) 
c. brown sugar 


Chili Sauce 

y 2 

i 


c. vinegar 
tsp. salt 
tsp. cinnamon 
tsp. whole 
mixed spice 


Tie whole spices in a muslin bag. Add 
to other ingredients and boil until it is a 
thick relish. Ready to use, but will im¬ 
prove in flavor in a few days. 


Red Cabbage Pickle 

1 medium firm % tsp. whole 
red cabbage pepper 

1 quart vinegar % tsp. allspi«e 
Shred cabbage, sprinkle liberally with 
salt. Let stand over night in an earthen¬ 
ware dish or crock. Boil vinegar, pepper 
and spices together, the latter having 
been tied in a muslin bag. Let vinegar 
mixture cool, drain the brine off the cab¬ 
bage, and pour the spiced vinegar over 
the shredded cabbage. Ready to use in 3 
to 4 days. 


Quick Relish 


1 large onion 1 tsp. salt 

Small bunch celery Vi tsp. white 
3 or 4 carrots pepper 

3 T. brown sugar 

Put onion, celery, and carrot through 
the food chopper. Add sugar, salt and 
pepper to V 2 cup of vinegar and bring to a 
boil. Pour the hot sweetened vinegar over 
vegetables and let stand a few hours. 

Baked Orange Relish 


large oranges 
or 4 slices can¬ 
ned pineapple 
tsp. cinnamon 
whole cloves 


V 2 c. pineapple 
juice 

1/3 c. sugar 
1 T. lemon juice 
Vi tsp. salt 


Dash of nutmeg 

Slice oranges thin, use skin and pulp. 
Remove seeds. Cut pineapple into small 
pieces. Combine all ingredients. Place in 
glass or earthenware baking dish. Bake 
in moderate oven 2 to 2Vz hours. This is a 
delicious relish with meats. Serves 6 to 8. 


Apple and Tomato Butter 

1 28 oz. tin 1 pt. vinegar 

tomatoes 3 c. brown sugar 

6 or 7 green IV 2 tsp. salt 

apples (peeled) 1 T. cinnamon 

3 large onions 1 T. allspice 

Boil all ingredients together 3 hours. 
Do not add all the vinegar at once or the 
pickle may be too juicy. Add in small 
amounts to taste while cooking. Ready to 
use when cooled but will improve with a 
few days keeping. 

Sweet Corn Relish 


3 20 oz. cans corn 
1 head cabbage 

(5 lbs.) 

4 large onions 

1 bunch celery 

2 c. sugar 


1 small tin 
pimento 
Vi c. salt 
1 qt. vinegar 
V 2 c. flour 
1/3 c. mustard 


Chop all vegetables fine. Mix dry 
ingredients and stir in vinegar. Add 
chopped vegetables and com. Cook until 
vegetables are clear. Seal in jars. May be 
used in a few days.—M. E. B. 



Uses Kerosene or Gasoline 
Easy Guiding...Easy Gliding 
Use It Anywhere. 

See Your Dealer or Write 

THE COLEMAN LAMP and STOVE COMPANT, LTD. 

Dept. 517G—9 Davies Avenue, Toronto 8, Canada 


Meet your future 
husband, wife or companion 
through our personalized, selective in¬ 
troduction service. Nationwide member¬ 
ship, all ages. Write today and receive 
by return, sealed mail, 40 actual pictures 
and complete details FREE. Please mention 
age and sex. HOLLYWOOD “400” CLUB. 
P.0. Box 2349-AC Hollywood 28, Calif. 


LEARN TYPING 

Bookkeeping, Shorthand, etc., at home 
Full particulars on request. 

THE M.C.C. SCHOOLS 

301 Enderton Bldg. Winnipeg, Man. 



'iSur Family Deserves AylmerQualHy 
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Varieties of hearty sandwiches for satisfying meals, described below, 


Food in new and tempting guise adds to appeal of evening meals, 

v by EFFIE BUTLER 

S UPPER is a family affair. A time supper dish to be still more hearty, ser 
for news of the children’s day with creamed eggs, 
at school; a time of family Salmon Supper 

confidences, and relaxation for all. IV 2-2 c. salmon 1 egg 

Therefore, supper dishes should be (canned or left- 1 small onion 

easy to prepare, easy to serve, and overs ) Juice of 1 lemon 

fully satisfying. j c. cooked rice 1 can tomato so, 

t! i i_ . . 1 j 1 c. fine, dry 3 or 4 strips bacc 

Fragrant, hot, thick soups and breadcrumbs 

chowders on the supper table in a 171 ii .11 j .1 , 

. i i i . i i n • r lake the salmon and remove the bon 

large covered bowl with a ladle is an and sldn Mix salmon> ricc> onion> minC( 

easy way of serving; stews take on fine, crumbs, egg and lemon togeth< 
new interest (and keep hotter) when and put in a buttered casserole afl 
served that way too. Open-faced sand- seasoning the mixture to taste. Pour ov 
wiches heaped high with chopped the top the tomato soup to which add 
meat, fish, egg, or vegetables and lib- ktde water. Cut the bacon in small piec 
erally garnished with a flavorsome and sprinkle on top. Bake in a moders 
i . . oven, 350 degrees Fahr. for 30 to : 

cheese tomato, egg, or onion sauce or minuteS; or until the bacon cllips a 

a relish with a spicy tang, are easy to nice i y browned. Serve very hot. 
prepare and provide a way of bringing 

everyday fare to the table in new and . _ . Cheese Souffle 

.. . 2 1 . butter V4 tsp. cayenne 

tempting guise. 3 T . fJour 1/3 g rated 

Venetian Eggs c - scal ? ed milk cheese 

1 T. butter Va c. g rated cheese ^ Tv \ > ® n a 

1 T. chopped 1 tsp. salt . Make ) vhlt A e J j a « ce ™ th the , first fi 

onion V 4 tsp. pepper ingredients. Add the cheese and remo 

y 2 large can 3 unbeaten eggs f 01 ' 1 the fire ‘ ,f e P ar ^ e eggs and add t 

tomatoes Toast beaten egg yolks to the sauce and cheei 

/, y % Set aside to cool. When cool add t 

4 cups 1 whites beaten to a stiff froth. Pour ir 

Melt butter in upper part of double buttere d baking dish and bake 30 to 

boiler and brown onion lightly in the minutes in moderate oven, 325 degre 

butter over direct heat stirring con- Fahr Serve at once Serves 3 or 4 
stantly. Add tomatoes and seasonings and 

bring to the boiling point. Set pan over Baked Lima Beans 

boiling water. Add the eggs which have 2 c. dried lima V 2 c. tomato cats 

been beaten slightly and to which the beans 1 T. brown sug, 

cheese has been added. (To prevent too- 3 slices bacon % tsp. mustard 

rapid cooking of eggs, it is advisable to % c. chopped t 1 tsp. salt 

stir the hot mixture into them before onion Vi tsp. pepper 

returning to the double boiler.) Stir Pick over and wash beans. Cover wi 
constantly until the mixture thickens over plenty of cold water and soak overnig] 

the hot water. Serve hot on buttered Drain. Add three cups boiling water a: 
toast. cook until beans are tender. If beans £ 

Corn And Bacon Pancakes very °! d add *{ 4 teaspoon soda. Put 
. , covered casserole or bean pot and a' 

6 or 7 slices of k tsp. salt remaining ingredients. Cut bacon in b 

bacon ^ eggs and S p r j nk i e on t0 p g ake j n s i ow ov 

% c. bacon fat 1% c sweet milk tWQ tQ three hours adding more wat 

1 % c. flour % c drained whole necessary; to make plenty of flavorsor 

4 tsp. baking kernel corn 

powder 

Cut bacon into small pieces and fry pinac oa 

until crisp. Drain off fat. If you haven’t ^ c - spinach, or 1 c. grated chee 

the required y 4 cup add more fat or butter peas, or beans, 1 T. grated onit 

to complete the measure. Sift together or asparagus, or 1 T. butter 

flour, baking powder, and salt. Beat eggs cauliflower 2 eggs 

and add milk. Make a well in flour mix- 1 c - canned 1 Bouillon cube 

ture and gradually stir in egg mixture; tomatoes 

stir to a smooth batter; stir in melted Cook grated onion until browned 
bacon fat, corn, and cooked bacon. Drop butter. Add bouillon cubs m ! 1 in 

by spoonfuls on lightly greased frying cup hot water. Beat eggs; add to of t 
pan and cook until bubbles appear and cheese, then add to the onion mixtu: 

break on the surface, then turn and cook Add vegetables and pour all into a bi 

and brown second side. If you wish this tered baking dish. Sprinkle the remai 


winner 


A festive touch for any meal— 
this delectable Swedish Tea Ring 
—richly spiced with cinnamon 
and currants. The family will 
pronounce you “best cook ever” 
—if you make it with modern 
Fleischmann’s Royal Fast Rising 
Dry Yeast! 

IF YOU BAKE AT HOME— 
you’H be thrilled with this 


amazing new yeast which gives 
you the fast action and finer 
results of fresh yeast —yet keeps 
full-strength in the cupboard 
for weeks! 

Nothing like Fleischmann’s 
Royal Fast Rising Dry Yeast for 
tasty buns, rolls, dessert breads. 
Get several packages at your 
grocer’s today. 


SWEDISH TEA RING 


New Time-Saving Recipe—Makes 2 Rings 

Measure into large bowl... 2/3 cup lukewarm water, 

1 tablespoon granulated sugar 

and stir until sugar is dissolved. 

Sprinkle with contents of... 3 envelopes Fleischmann's Royal Fast Rising Dry Yeast, 
Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. 

In the meantime, scald . .. 2/3 cup milk. 

Remove from heat and stir in ... '/j cup granulated sugar, 

l!4 teaspoon salt, 

6 tablespoons shortening. 

Cool to lukewarm and add to yeast mixture. 

Stir in .... 3 eggs, well beaten 

Stir in ... 3 cups once-sifted bread flour and beat until smooth. 

Work in an additional ... 3 eugs once-sifted bread flour. Turn out on lightly 
floured board and knead dough lightly until smooth and elastic. Place in greased 
bowl, brush top with melted butter or shortening. Cover and set dough in warm 
place, free from draught. Let rise until doubled in bulk. Punch down dough and 
divide into 2 equal portions; form into smooth halls. Roll each piece into a J^-inch 
thick oblong. Cream until soft... 14 cup butter, and mix in 

1 cup brown sugar (lightly pressed down), 

2 teaspoons ground cinnamon. 

Spread this mixture on oblongs of dough and 
sprinkle with... 1 cup raisins or currants. 

Beginning at a long edge, roll each piece up 
like a jelly roll; place each roll on a greased 
large baking sheet and shape into a ring, sealing 
ends together. Grease tops. Cut 1-inch slices 
almost through to centre with scissors and turn 
each slice partly on its side. Cover and let rise 
until doubled in bulk. Brush with 1 egg yolk 
beaten with 2 tablespoons milk. Bake in 
moderate oven, 350°, 25 to 30 minutes. 

If desired, spread tops, while warm, with a 
plain icing. Serve hot, with butter. 
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GET YOUR COPY OF 
THIS BEST SELLER 

jft^ABONUS BOOK 

Boih&r 

and a box-top from 
Post / s 
Bran Flakes 

Act now! Get FAMILY HONEY- 


the same excit- 
ing story you'll 
soon see on the 
screen starring Claud¬ 
ette Colbert and Fred 
MacMurray. Original 
Publisher's edition cost 


PICK ONE of these 
bonus novels. You 
get it with your 
copy of “Family 
Honeymoon”. All 
complete — una¬ 
bridged! 


MOON, an enchanting romance, 
plus choice of one of ten bonus 
Bantam books for just 250. 


Evidence of Things 
Seen 

Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer 



Get to know Post’s Bran Flakes — such 
luscious flavor! Such tempting, crisp tex¬ 
ture. Millions eat this favorite “keep-fit” 
cereal regularly. Your grocer has it. Send a 
Post’s Bran Flakes box-top with 250 in 
coin or postal note and the coupon below. 

You’ll surely enjoy 
these two thrilling 
Bantam books. 


Escape the Night 

Great Stories from 
the Saturday 
Evening Post 

Western Round-Up 

The Sign of the Ram 

One More Spring 

Nurse into Woman 

A Treasury of Folk 
Songs 

Mrs. Mike 


A Product of 
General Foods 


- 42 >-- 


Post’s Bran Flakes, 

Cobourg, Ontario. 

I enclose one box-top from Post’s Bran Flakes and 25<f 
in coin or postal note for which please send me “Family 
Honeymoon” and the bonus book. 


“1 


I 

I 

I 

I 

L 


NAME 


(Print name of your bonus book clearly) 


(Print). 


ADDRESS (Print) ...?.. 

CITY (Print) . PROVINCE. 


Offer expires July 31, 1949. Your money will 
be refunded if the supply of books is exhausted. 


B-269M 
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ing cheese over the top. Bake in a mod¬ 
erate oven, 350 degrees Fahr. for 25 to 30 
minutes or until cheese is golden brown. 

Hearty Sandwiches 

Once in a while, it’s a welcome change 
to serve a simple evening meal on the 
porch. And nothing is simpler than sand¬ 
wiches, the family’s favorite drink, with 
fruit and cookies to “top-off.” But the 
sandwiches must be hearty to satisfy 
keen appetites. The ones shown are 
guaranteed to do just that! The ones 
at the left, with top lid off, show 
roast pork which was rubbed with sage 


and savory while roasting. One slice of 
bread is spread with butter, the other 
with salad dressing. Second row are rye 
or whole wheat bread filled with liver 
sausage, creamed and thinned with salad 
dressing and dotted with mustard pickle. 
The split rolls are “Bacon-Beanburgers.” 
Each hold a slice of crisp bacon, mashed 
baked beans mixed with finely chopped 
onion and mayonnaise. The filling in 
those at the far right is made of two cups 
chopped cooked tongue, % cup chopped 
sweet pickle and a little mustard and 
mayonnaise to moisten. All are satisfying 
and delicious! 


VelOetxj Gustavs 

Follow the rules to secure perfect results, 
by M. MARY STANSFIELD 


M CHIEVING perfection in making 
/ \ custards is just a matter of 
A. \. following the rules. Once these 
are mastered it is no trick at all to turn 
out sauces that are smooth, thick, and 
creamy, and baked custards which are 
firm, yet tender and jelly-like in con¬ 
sistency. And there are so many 
delicious variations of both types that 
there is no limit to the variety of 
treats you can serve. 

Quality is dependent on the propor¬ 
tion of eggs and milk in the mixture. 
The more eggs you use, the quicker 
it will set, at a low temperature. It is 
not necessary to use whole eggs every 
time. In fact you will enjoy the variety 
of flavor and texture if you substitute 
yolks alone or whites alone. Two yolks 
to each cup of milk make a nice 
custard sauce, but three to a cup 
produce a richer, smoother sauce. 

For a baked custard allow six whole 
eggs to each quart of milk, or you can 
use yolks or white entirely, but you 
will need double the number to secure 
the right consistency. It is the protein 
in the eggs which causes a custard to 
thicken. The fresher the eggs the 
sooner the mixture will set at a low 
temperature. 

Intense heat hardens the protein 
and causes a custard to become watery 
and full of holes. Not only is it un¬ 
attractive, but it is less digestible. For 
baked mixtures, keep the oven at 325 
degrees and for sauces do not allow 
the water in the double boiler to go 
beyond simmering point. 

Of course it is quite possible to use 
cold milk but if you have time it does 
pay to scald it in the double boiler. 
Why? Because this hastens the setting 
of the mixture, it shortens the length 
of time it needs to stay in the oven 
and thereby reduces the chances of 
over-cooking. 

Mix the whites and yokes until 
blended. Do not beat until foamy 
because this entangles air and makes 
the custard porous instead of smooth 
in texture. Add the hot milk gradually 
to the eggs, stirring constantly. If 
poured in rapidly the egg will cook 
unevenly and some of its thickening 
power will be lost. Never add the egg 
to the hot milk or it will coagulate 
and cause lumps. 

To secure a perfectly smooth result, 
do not omit straining as it removes the 
tiny cords that Reid the yolks and 
whites together. Pour the mixture into 
a baking dish and surround it with hot 
water to prevent the outer part from 
becoming set before the centre is done. 
Never allow the water to boil. 

Temperature is just as important in 
making a custard sauce. Use a double 
boiler or set a bowl over a tea-kettle. 


Do not allow the water to boil. Stir 
constantly, especially around the sides 
and bottom of the pan where the cook¬ 
ing is more rapid. 

Custard Sauce 
1 qt. milk Vi c. sugar or 

4 eggs honey 

V* tsp. salt Flavoring 

Heat milk in double boiler. Beat eggs 
slightly, add salt and sweetening. Pour 
on milk gradually stirring constantly. 
Return to pan and cook over water that 
is barely boiling. Stir constantly until the 
mixture coats a metal spoon. Remove 
from heat at once, strain and flavor with 
% tsp. vanilla or Vi tsp. almond extract. 
Chill or serve at once. 

Made in quantity and stored in a sealer 
in a cool place, this sauce is a real stand¬ 
by. It is delicious when poured with a 
generous hand over cut up fruit, or over 
sponge cake topped with fruit, over fruit 
whips or served with fruit pies. Every¬ 
body loves it with gelatin desserts or 
baked puddings. 

From the standpoint of nourishment 
custard sauce is superior to whipped 
cream which is mostly fat. Custard on the 
other hand contains valuable proteins, 
vitamins, and minerals that are essential 
for young and old. 

By using strong coffee, cocoa, chocolate 
and other flavorings you can produce an 
endless variety of treats for your family. 

Baked Custard 

1 qt. milk Vi c. sugar 

6 eggs Flavoring 

Vi tsp. salt 

Heat the milk and add it gradually to 
blended eggs and sweetening. Strain and 
pour into a casserole or custard cups. 
Bake at 325 degrees, surrounded with 
hot water. When a knife inserted in the 
middle comes out clean, the custard is 
done. Remove and place on a rack to 
hasten cooling. 

Vary the flavor as directed above or 
sprinkle cocoanut on top of the mixture 
before baking. Grated orange scalded 
with the milk is another suggestion. 

Use the same proportions for bread 
puddings. Cut the bread in cubes, pour 
a little milk ever them and let stand while 
you are mixing up the custard. Pour this 
over the cubes and bake at 325 degrees 
until a knife comes out clean. By spread¬ 
ing jam or jelly over the pudding when it 
is done and topping with a meringue, 
you turn it Into Queen of Puddings. Vary 
these by using raisin bread, orange bread 
or stale cake. 

Vegetable Custards 

This is a good supper dish that uses 
up small amounts of cooked vegetables. 

1 can corn 1 T. minced onion 

1 c. milk 1 tsp. sugar 

3 eggs Vi tsp. pepper 

2 tsp. salt 

Mix corn, milk and beaten eggs, season 
and bake like custard. It is important to 
season well with finely chopped onion or 
chives. Corn can stand more pepper than 
many other vegetables. Carrots are nice 
with com and so are peas. Chopped 
parsley adds flavor and color. 
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For your pleasure and profit in spring months. 


by ANNA DE BELLE 


Pineapple 
Pab\j ^yet 


Design No. C-350. 

At last — something 
we know you have been 
waiting for — an ever 
popular pineapple de¬ 
sign for the youngest 
member of the family. 
Just right for the 
warmer days ahead, 
and oh, so adorable. 
Design is No. C-350. 
Price 20 cents. 



Q Knitted (3hail £et 



“GOOD IDEAS” Needlework April 
Bulletin now ready, contains needle¬ 
work patterns, ideas, also catalog of 
needlework. A sample copy, free of 
charge is included with each order for 
stamped needlework or needlework 
patterns. Single bulletins are 5 cents 
plus 1 cent postage. For 12 months, 
50 cents. Send orders for needlework 
and Bulletins to The Country Guide, 
Needlework Dept., Winnipeg. 



Design No. K-159. 

You can make a chesterfield set out 
of this knitted leafy-spray design if 
you wish, merely by casting on twice 
as many stitches for the back piece as 
are required for the chair set. It’s a 
fascinating piece to knit . . . and not 
at all difficult. Beginners at this type 
of work will welcome it because the 
thread used is not too fine. Pattern 
No. K-159, price 20 cents. 


Design No. 842. 

These dainty fingertip towels are 
stamped on finest quality white em¬ 
broidery linen. Make them for gifts or 
for your own pleasure. They are 
worked in lovely natural shades, 
entirely in cross stitch. Each towel 
measures 12x18 inches. Design No. 
842. Price 60 cents single towels or 
$1.50 for a set of three. Threads are 
10 cents for each towel. 




Design No. K-139. 

Knit in strips, then 
joined, this fashionable 
Argyle design is fas¬ 
cinating to make. Use 
dark colors for hard 
wear, dainty pastels for 
an extra throw for 
your bed, or make it in 
colors to match your 
room — a comfortable 
chesterfield piece. Bor¬ 
der and dividing strips 
are crocheted. Pattern 
is Design No. K-139. 
Price 20 cents. 
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Yellow Label Coffee has 
become the favorite of 
thousands of coffee-lovers 
because of its rich, 
full-bodied flavour -- its 
invigorating strength 
- - its appetizing 
aroma. It's the kind of 
coffee that satisfies! 


Buy a pound of Fort 
Garry Yellow Label 
Coffee • • enjoy its fine, 
fresh flavour - - in every 
cup - - at every meal. 
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label 


A PRODUCT Of 
HUDSON S BAY COMPANY 


YOUR BIGGEST COFFEE VALUE 
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Sewing is easier...better...with a new 

SINGER* Sewing Machine! 


What do you need for your 
home, for your family ? 

Curtains, drapes . . . sheets, 
pillow-slips, towels . . . clothes 
for yourself and the children? 

Whatever you wish to sew, you 
and a new Singer* Sewing 
Machine can finish it up in next 
to no time — easily, quickly, 
economically! 

There’s another economy, too, 
with a smooth-stitching Singer 
— economy through the years! 


And here’s why: 

Every Singer, from treadles 
to streamlined electrics, is de¬ 
signed to give a lifetime of 
smooth, speedy sewing. 

SINGER’S “Magic Control” 

makes sewing forward and back¬ 
ward so easy . . . hinged presser- 
foot lets you sew over pins and 
bulky seams. 

Many other outstanding 
Singer features make your 
sewing easier . . quicker! 


Choose your SINGER model from this line-up: 

• Treadle — • Cabinet Electrics — 

long or round bobbin. cabinet, console, desk models. 

• Electrified Treadle — • Electric Featherweight Portable — 

long or round bobbin. only 11 lbs. but does full-size job. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE! singer sells its sewing machines * 

only through singer sewing centers. Send for free catalogue 
illustrating new models. Write to your nearest Singer head- JMjj® 
quarters listed below for catalogue and the address of the KffntS y 
singer sewing center nearest you. 

SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
424 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 254 Yonge St., Toronto, Onl. 

700 St. Catherine St. West, Montreal, Que. 



SINGER SEWING CENTERS 

*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 



Group at Souris, Man. study home improvement at three-day conference. 

Cl 

ddeas G,{ Wed 


Planning for convenience brings satisfaction and savings, 
by MARGARET M. SPEECHLY 

I F you had looked in at the Council each time a toilet is flushed, about a 
Chamber at Souris, Manitoba, last pail and a half of water is needed, 
November you would have found it is easy to see that this is a key 
a group discussing home improve- question. 

ments. These men and women had Many in the audience wanted in¬ 
come from the surrounding areas to formation about septic tanks. Not only 
take advantage of a three-day course were they interested in the principles 
offered by the Extension Service of of operation and in construction, but 
the Provincial Department of Agricul- in the provincial regulations concern- 
ture. So practical and stimulating ing the placing of tanks. The lecturer 
were the lectures that many dashed brought to light many interesting facts 
home to do the chores and were back about the type of soil needed in a 
again for the next one. In fact some disposal-field. Follow the best meth- 
did not go home at all until the course ods, he advised, and you will be as- 
was over. sured of years of service. Disregard the 

Ideas were what these enthusiasts rules, and there is certain to be trouble, 
were interested in, practical ideas that 

would help them to make their homes A S Souris already had the hydro, 
more comfortable. The experts pre- ■Ex. the wiring of buildings was of 
sented up-to-date information about immediate interest. Many had already 
house planning and construction, dis- done interesting things in this line and 
cussed the pros and cons of different were therefore in a better position to 
methods, and skilfully drew on the take advantage of the lectures. All 
experience of the audience. through the course it was evident that 

Starting with the arrangement of the people who had had experience 
the homestead, the lecturers threw on were the ones who derived the most 
the screen the newest plans available benefit from the lectures and were the 
for rural houses and explained in readiest to share their experiences 
detail the advantages of modern ar- with others. 

rangement of living space. An array In all the discussions the women 
of useful pamphlets supplemented the were as keenly interested as the men > 
talks and provided many new ideas because home conveniences mean so 
in construction. much to them. They also enjoyed to 

Today everyone acknowledges that the full the lectures on suitable color 
it is good policy to insulate, but the schemes and furnishings which were 
folks at Souris wanted to know illustrated by samples of materials 
whether it paid with old houses and and scrap-books as well as attractive 
what type of material should be used, pamphlets. Trends in the design of 
Are shavings suitable, they asked? electrical equipment were discussed 
What about sawdust? Is mineral wool by the lecturer and many interesting 
satisfactory? How can it be put into facts were brought to light concern- 
an old structure? The lecturer, with ing washing machines, hand irons, 
years of experience as his guide, ironing machines and other labor- 
showed how to do a good job and in savers. 

plain terms indicated how to avoid One of the most interesting features 
disappointment. of the course was a tour of farm homes 

Then there was the matter of that had been built or improved in 
plumbing. Nothing affords so much recent years. By seeing what others 
comfort and satisfaction as water- had accomplished it was possible to 
works, but there is a lot to learn be- pick up new ideas and to find out 
fore attempting to install a system on how the owners had surmounted 
the farm. In the first place there must difficulties. 

be enough water available for the Of the three homes visited one was 
needs of the household and each fam- brand new with all the conveniences 
ily has different requirements. The one could wish for. Having built more 
lecturer was asked how to estimate than one house in their day, the 
whether wells, cisterns or dug-outs owners knew exactly what they wanted 
would hold enough water for the av- and how to avoitl pitfalls. In showing 
erage family. When you consider that the visitors over the house they ex- 
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/ Always keep 

"Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly 
handy, too, for cuts, 
bruises, scalds, 

coughs and 101 s- |NS|ST 

other home | 0N THE 
uses. % GENUINE 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


AT ANY DRUGGIST; OR FROM YOUR MAIL ORDER HOUSE 



Who have time to spare. Who wish to 
make easy money. Take orders ior 
lingerie and hosiery: For ladies, men, 
children, also babies' wear. Nothing could 
be easier with our low prices and our 
magnificently illustrated catalog contain¬ 
ing samples of our materials. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Generous 
commission, bonuses, gifts. Write im¬ 
mediately for your free catalog. 

Du Jour Lingerie Inc. 

4235-17 Iberville Street Montreal 34 


DfOMr 


LOSE 


UGLY FAT 

•UP TO 7 LBS. PER WEEK 

THE MODEL DIETARY WAY 


SAVES MONEY, TOO! 

Begin Losing Fat at Once with¬ 
out starvation, harmful drugs, 
laxatives or exercise. 

The new Model Dietary 
Plan is not a reducing 
drug. It's safe, pleasant, 
simple as A-B-C. It will 
help you lose up to 7 lb. 
per week — or no cost to 
you! If your excess 
weight is caused by over¬ 
eating, the Model Dietary 
Plan will bring results 
from the very first day. 
(NOT RECOMMENDED 
FOR GLANDULAR OBES¬ 
ITY). 




Beauty 

Queen 

Hails 

Model 


Noreen Noble, lovely winner 
of Miss Western Ontario 
beauty crown for 1948, says: 
"The Model Dietary Plan is 
a wonderful help in taking 
off weight and controlling the 
figure. Without reservation I 
recommend it to all women who wish to 
take off unwanted, unsightly fat. Believe 
me, the Model Dietary Plan really works." 


Make this 7-day Test Now! 

Do not send cash 1 Just send name and ad¬ 
dress on a postcard or letter. When your 
package of Model arrives pay postman 
only $2.50 plus postage, or send $2.50 
Money Order and we will pay postage. 
(Send $4.00 for double-size economy pack¬ 
age). If not satisfied, return unused portion 
and your money will be refunded. Rush 
your order to: 

UNIVERSAL PHARMACAL PRODUCTS Ltd. 
DEPT.. CG-1 WINDSOR, ONTARIO 




plained various unusual features and 
gave the result of their experiences. 

A second home illustrated how an 
older building, far too large for the 
present occupants, had been made 
into a convenient dwelling with 
labor-savers at every turn, excellent 
lighting and large windows. 

T HE third house was different 
again. It was put up 50 years ago 
when nobody bothered, about conveni¬ 
ence, but the present owners did not 
sit back and complain. They tackled 
the things they considered the most 
important, and year by year made 
improvements which added to their 
comfort. First they cut a door in a 
partition between the kitchen and the 
dining-room which has saved miles of 
walking yearly. They put well-planned 
cupboards at strategic points upstairs 
and down, and best of all they in¬ 
stalled a water system. 

By doing a lot of scheming they 
found space for a three-fixture bath¬ 
room in one end of an upstair hall. 
The area was not more than four 
feet by seven feet, but it illustrates 
what can be done by planning. The 
system for pressure tanks in fhe base¬ 
ment that the owner worked out was 
of particular interest to the men. This 
house is far from modem, but the com¬ 
fort enjoyed shows the value of a 
long-range plan for improvements. 

This sharing of experience is one of 
the main benefits of a course such as 
was held in Souris. In every district 
there are lots of people who cannot 
put up a new house for various 
reasons. Some are paying for the 
education of young people in high 
school or college. Others are loaded 
down with medical bills or illness. 
Even those with enough funds find it 
hard to get needed materials. 

However, none of these things 
need prevent people from working 
out schemes for making their homes 
more livable. By drawing plans, col¬ 
lecting bulletins, picking up practical 
ideas and learning what to avoid they 
will be in a position to secure what 
they really want. 

In fact, many of the ideas illustrated 
by the lecturers or seen in the tour 
of the homes could be installed in the 
average house without delay. A suit¬ 
able cupboard for holding the men’s 
work clothes is a tremendous help in 
keeping the kitchen tidy. A good box 
for fuel, either built in or on casters, 
saves no end of mess. An ironing 
board that folds against the wall is 
well worth having, and so is a swing¬ 
ing device for the garbage pail made 
from the “table” of an old cream 
separator. 

Even the matter of a new surface 
for the cabinet top or the table would 
make a big difference to many kit¬ 
chens. It was interesting to listen to 
the owners of the houses explain their 
preferences in floor coverings and wall 
finishes, but even more valuable were 
their descriptions of how they over¬ 
came difficulties. 

The people who attended the course 
at Souris were enthusiastic about 
what they learned and it is safe to 
say that they saved hundreds of dol¬ 
lars by knowing what to do and what 
to avoid in home construction. The 
lecturers were only able to touch the 
fringes of many questions. 

This course has been enjoyed else¬ 
where in Manitoba and is available to 
other districts if application is made 
by a local organization. 


they’ll really sing over! 


New birthdays coming up ... 
and a wonderful new MAGIC 
birthday cake to thrill the party! 
Glamorous—yet easy to make 
and fix. And so perfectly baked, 
the sure Magic way! Feathery- 
light, flawless in texture, and 


above all, rapturous flavour! 

Yes, for uniformly fine baking 
results it pays to depend on 
Magic Baking Powder. Costs less 
than It per average baking. Safe¬ 
guards more costly ingredients; 
Always keep Magic on hand! 


MAGIC BIRTHDAY CAKE 


Sift flour, Magic Baking Powder and salt together 
3 times. Cream shortening and butter or margarine 
together; gradually blend in sugar. Add beaten 
eggs, part at a time, beating well after each 
addition; mix in orange rind. Measure milk and 
add vanilla. Add flour mixture to creamed mixture 
about a quarter at a time, alternating with three 
additions of milk and combining lightly after 
each addition. Turn into one 7" and one 9" 
round cake pan, 1V4" deep, which have been 
greased and lined on the bottom with greased 
paper—if pans are shallow, line sides with a 
“collar” of greased heavy paper. Bake in 
moderate oven, 350°, 35 to 45 minutes, 
depending upon size of cake. Cover and decorate 
cold cake with butter icing—tinted to match 
candles, for filling and lower layer. 


and a new MAGIC cake 


3 cups sifted pastry flour 
or 2H cups sifted hard- 

wheat flour 

4 tsps. Magic Baking 
Powder 

*/* tsp. salt 
6 tbsps. shortening 

1V4 tsps. 


6 tbsps. butter or 
margarine 

lVz cups granulated sugar 
4 eggs, well beaten 
Vi tsps. grated orange 
rind 

1V4 cups milk 
vanilla 
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Outstanding Quality • Delicious Flavour 


CB348 


UMIHUM 


This quick-drying, easy-to-apply finish may 
serve many useful services around the house. 

by HILDA TIEFENBACH 

A LUMINUM paint, mixed specifi- tea and coffee can be made and glued 

cally for use on exterior metal- to the containers intended for those 

i lie surfaces, is a thin composi- purposes, 

tion that is both easy to apply and Another asset to the kitchen can be 
quick to dry. Moreover, it covers sur- made by painting an obsolete water- 

faces so. well that one coat is usually pail—preferably the small enamelled 

sufficient. Although it is commonly type with narrow base—removing the 

used to refinish radiators, boilers, handle and gluing the letters “WASTE- 

steam and water pipes or as a ground PAPER” across the front. A spray of 

color over dark-colored surfaces, it has colorful roses pasted above and below 

potential value for use around the the lettering will add to its appeal and 

home because of its labor-saving prop- induce children to use the basket 

erties. One half-pint tin added to the instead of the floor for their clippings, 

store of household paints can be used A practical yet attractive door-stop 
in the following ways. can be made to match the waste- 

Flower pots, which are gaining basket by cutting the sides of a tomato 

prominence in the country home, look- tin in narrow strips, bending the strips 
attractive after only one application of into irregular positions, and fastening 
aluminum p a i n t. Moreover, anyone a paper flower to the top of each strip, 
who has struggled with ordinary Set the flowers into a larger tin which 

household paint will fully appreciate has been coated with aluminum paint 

the time and energy saved by using and filled with suitable weights, 
aluminum paint for this purpose. Old, dented coal-pails and contain- 

Four empty syrup or honey contain- ers for waste-products will acquire that 
ers can be quickly converted into a “new look” from just one application 
canister set with aluminum paint, of aluminum paint and they will then 
When dry they can be decorated with match your other containers! 
brightly colored transfers or if time Unshelled nuts coated with alum- 
permits brightly colored letters inum paint make unique ornaments 
arranged to form the words sugar, salt, displayed in bon- (Turn to page 90) 


■ like thousands of women across Canada who choose from 
“Tex-made’s” wide range of florals, plaids, stripes or checks. 
[There is a “Tex-made” print to meet your every need. 

Ask to see them at your local retail store. 


FABRICS 


By DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED, Montreal, Canada 



ChristieTl 

|j 

premium 


SODA 

£j 

CRACKERS 

SALTED 












Hollywood 

Patterns 


No. 412—Smart shirtwaist dress, 
smooth fit over hipline, shirred smock¬ 
ing at shoulder, graceful long sleeves 
or cape sleeves. Sizes 14, 16, 18 and 
20 years, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44- 
inch bust. Size 18 (36), 4% yards 35- 
inch fabric. Price 35 cents. 


No. 927—Tot’s dress with yoke to 
outline in eyelet or have trim tucks, 
sash-tied basque bodice releases 
dirndl skirt. Sizes 6 months, 1, 2 and 
3 years. Size 2, IX yards 35-inch 
fabric. Price 15 cents. 


No. 416—Smart shirtwaist with 
optional dress-making sash, brief 
sleeves, choice of convertible neckline 
or Mandarin collar. Four-gore skirt. 
Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years, 34, 
36, 38 and 40-inch bust. Size 16 
(34), skirt IX yards 39-inch; blouse 
and sash 3 yards 39-inch fabric. Price 
25 cents. 


No. 420—Sleek six gore princess 
slip with mitred bra top. Sizes 14, 16, 
18 and 20 years, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 and 48-inch bust. Size 18 
(36), 2% yards 39-inch fabric. Price 
25 cents. 


No. 414—Lounging robe, braid 
bound, in two lengths. Choice of con¬ 
vertible collar or Mandarin neckline. 
Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years, 30, 
32, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust. Size 16 
(34), 4% yards 35-inch long; Mandarin 
model 4Js yards 39-inch fabric. Price 
25 cents. 


No. 417—Fitted basque bodice dress 
With portrait neckline, double row 
cable cording at hipline. Sizes 11, 13, 
15, 17 and 19 years, 29, 31, 33, 35 
and 37-inch bust. Size 13 (31) 

requires 3X yards 39-inch fabric. Price 
25 cents. 


No. 408—Three-piece bolero suit 
with swing skirt, topped by saddle- 
stitched, scalloped blouse. Sizes 11, 
13, 15, 17 and 19 years. Size 13 (31 
bust), bolero and skirt 3X yards 39- 
inch; blouse IX yards 39-inch fabric. 
Price 35 cents. 


Be sure to state correct size and 
number of pattern wanted. 

Write name and address clearly. 
Note price of each pattern. 
Address orders to The Country 
Guide Patterns, Winnipeg, Man. 
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The kitchen has long been known to S m 
be the most dangerous room in the surfac 
house and this is not hard to under- if rub 
stand. The homemaker spends nearly seed 
half of her working hours in the kit- dry b 
chen. She uses fire and sharp knives, any o 
which often are the cause of.accidents, cloth. 

It is also true that haste and fatigue befor< 
cause the homemaker to neglect im- ■ 

portant safe kitchen rules. Make your ^ 1 
kitchen safe by arranging it to save ,?. wei 

time and energy. Select safe equip- S1 s c 
ment and make sure it is in good work- P Iace ' 
ing order. Concentrate on developing 
safe working methods for every kit¬ 
chen task. 

0 ' 6 

Here are some tips to make house¬ 
work easier: 

Fasten an old cloth over your dust 
mop and discard the cloth when it 
becomes soiled This saves frequent bring it 
washing of the mop. 

. Slip an old cotton sock on each hand 
when you dust, and dust with both 
hands. Then discard the socks when ing 
they become soiled. 

If you wipe spots off the floor as 
they appear, it will not be necessary to 
wash the entire floor so often. 

To remove black-rubber heel marks 
from linoleum, rub them with a cloth 
moistened with liquid wax, turpentine 
or cleaning fluid. 


To remove the dark deposit on an 
aluminum utensil cook tomatoes, 
rhubarb, lemon juice, or a weak solu¬ 
tion of vinegar in it. 

O * t> 

If the sink is too low and it cannot 
be raised, place a board or even an 
inverted pan under the dishpan to 
up to a comfortable height. 

# # D 

Much of the backache and tire of 
household work can be saved by hav- 
the work table of the proper 
height. This will vary with the height 
of the woman who works at it. The 
proper height can be found by stand¬ 
ing erect so that the back is not 
strained, and then placing the hands, 
palms down on the table with the 
elbows bent as for working. If too 
high, the table legs may be sawed off 
or a platform provided to stand on. If 

Time can be saved in the kitchen a table is too low it may be raised by 

after a meal if you remember to fill blocks or casters.—I. W. Dickerson, 

your cooking dishes with water im¬ 
mediately after they are used, and let 
them soak until washed. Use cold 
water to loosen starchy foods such as 
dough or cereals and for eggs and 
milk. Use hot water to soak pans 
which have had sugary foods in them. 

Wipe greasy iron or enamel pans with 
paper, then soak them in a solution of 
baking soda and water. 

To remove stains from tin and 
enamel utensils, heat them for a few 
minutes in a weak soda solution. For 
aluminum use a vinegar solution or 
other acid such as lemon or rhubarb 
leaves. 

Never try to shine tinned pans. 

Scouring may remove the tin covering 
from the metal underneath and cause 
the pan to rust. 

The inside of the teakettle should 
be washed at least every week, to pre¬ 
vent a scale formation on the bottom Save the waterglass in which the 
and sides. eggs have been packed. I use it for 

To clean a pressure canner, wash it cleaning purposes. A liberal quantity 
in hot soapy water, scour it with fine on a cleaning cloth is a good aid in 
steel wool, rinse and dry it well. Never cleaning painted woodwork or furni- 
use gritty powders or soda for they ture.—Mrs. W. C,, Ont. 
darken the aluminum and cause it to — 1 - 

F To remove hard-water deposit from Aluminum Paint Uses 
the bottom of the washing machine. Continued from page 88 
rub it with a clean cloth that has been bon dishes beside artificial fmits on 
ampene m vinegar water. kitchen cupboards or dining-room buf- 

Do you have trouble with a food fet - These silver treasures can be 
chopper that won’t stay firmly anchor- supplemented by nuts painted with 
ed to the table but slips and slides as [■>“*. / 

you grind? There’s a cure and it is a Housewives interested in shellcraft 
simple one. Put a piece of sandpaper, wil1 appreciate the “frosty” effect, so 
gritty side up, on the edge of the table indicative of cold weather, that a touch 
before screwing the chopper in place. of this silvery paint produces when 
a 0 * applied to the edges of shells on a 

An attractive pair of plant shelves coat-lapel pin or earrings, 
or stands for the window sill can be Conversely, it provides an appropri- 
made by sawing a round bread board ate setting for scenery pictures of cool 
in half. Paint them to harmonize with » summer resorts and although the 
the color scheme of the room you want frames may be non-metallic the paint 
to use them in. adheres very firmly. 


CEREAL 


NOW THIS GRAND CEREAL 
GIVES YOU BOTH 

Delicious Cold! Yes, you’ll love those fresh, 
golden biscuits of pure whole wheat served 
cold! Cooked or cold, NABISCO Shredded 
Wheat contains nourishing food elements 
your family needs to start the day. And this 
money-saving cereal gives you 12 big 1- 
ounce biscuits in every package. So ask 
your grocer for NABISCO Shredded Wheat. 
Remember, it costs less to buy 2 packages. 
Here’s the new, scrumptious porridge recipe! 
Bring to boil in saucepan 1 cup lightly salted 
water, add 2 coarsely crumbled NABISCO 


If you have to have pails and other 
things hanging up in a back shed or 
porch you will likely find that they get 
knocked off the nails easily. I take 
old snaps off harness that have broken 
tongues in them. Then I nail or staple 
these where the nails were formerly. It 
makes a great difference in being able 
to keep things hanging safely. I also 
use these fixtures in the milk house, in 
the cellar and on the clothes line to 
hold the clothes pin bag.—Mrs. R. J. 
L., Man. 

O O $ 

The tins in which the tractor grease 
comes are handy for holding many 
things. I clean the grease out of them 
easily by taking a handful of sawdust 
and rubbing it over the inside of the 
can. In no time at all the grease is 
cleaned off.—Mrs. R. T. L., Man. 


Shredded Wheat biscuits. 
Cook 1 minute, stirring con¬ 
stantly. Serve with top milk 
or cream and sugar. Ready 
in "1 minute!” 


for vour linoleum ! 

w 


Count on nearly twice as much 
shine as before from Johnson’s 
Self Polishing Glo-Coat . . . newly 
improved to give tougher, longer- 
lasting wax protection! Spilled 
things wipe up quickly from it 
without spotting. And of course — 
there’s still no rubbing or buffing 
with Johnson’s Glo-Coat! 


Listen to 

Fibber McGee & Molly, 
Tuseday evenings, CBC 




Always make sure your mail is properly addressed, and 
that you have signed your name and address to your 
letter or subscription order. An omission will cause 
delay in filling your order. 





April, 1949 
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PL ASTI- LINER 


mess 


FATHER MOTHER 

GILBERT F MARION EVA 

7 g 1940 1875 >83 

NCVtft WIU MU* HIHO*V **•* _ 


Fgr a lasting memorial of distinc¬ 
tion choose LONITE . . . reasonably 
priced . . . Fully guaranteed. Write 
TODAY for Lo’ns Free catalogue. 
Complete details with much helpful 
memorial information to guide you. 
Save — buy direct—we pay freight. 
Established Since 1908. 


rains all aid in giving the complexion J Jw 

a flower-like softness and smoothness. 

such as too tight belts, shoulder straps -^^ 

or collars, that restrict the free move- Madeleine Carroll has a smooth, 
ment of the body. See that shoes have flowerlike complexion. 

medium low heels, that they remain gj^g Even girls who claim to be aller- 
well on the feet, and that they are long gic tQ many & beaut y creamS) find the 

enough. i regular use of lanoline beneficial. It is 

Properly dressed for walking be often the perfume in many prepara- 

sure that you walk correctly. Ho t j ons that may prove a little irritating 
your head high swing your arms freely tQ sensitive ^ 

and walk briskly. Hum a march and If the Ianoline agrees with your skin 

step along rhythmically You will get ^ hesitate tQ use because it is 

a lot of pleasure out of walking and not scented; let me te u you how to add 

you will return home bright eyed and f avorite fragrance to it. Get a 

rosy cheeked. Walk whenever you can. one . ounce jar of pure English toilet 
It is one of the nicest ways to keep j anoline and have it placed in a two _ 
figure youthfu and complexion lovely. ounce jar At the same ti me p i ace 
You can make a splendid cheek tint about ^ d of favorite 

out of beet juice. Cut up and boi, per f um e, or use oil of lavender or any 
without peeling, two or three or more Q .j fragrance your druggist has and 
beets, depending upon their size Cook which like> in a small cylindrical 
them in as little water as possible m bottle The bottle uncor ked, must be 
order to get a strong or colorful liquid. immersed into the 

cream, but since 

Cook until done then set aside and let ^ impossible to do> it is necessary 
cool. Strain through a cloth once or tQ hold the bott]e while pre ssing 
more until the liquid is crystal-clear. the jar of lanoline down over it xhen 
Let this stand overnight then strain turn it ri ht side s0 that the bottle 
again before placing in a bottle. Now _ standi * upside down in the lano . 
to one-half cupful of the red liquid ]ine Let it remain in this position until 
add one tablespoonful of your favorite the fragrance bas per meated the lano- 
cologne. Let this stand for twenty-four , ine _ Then remove the bottle and ur 

hours and it is ready to use^ facial cream is ready to use. If you do 

Use your new Beauty Tint as you not wish to add the fragrance yourself, 
would any liquid rouge. Blend the tint b chemist win do it for 

smoothly and evenly over the cheeks * 
and touch a tiny bit to your chin, 

smoothing it in too. This is an all- T TSE pure toilet lanoline for chapped 
weather cheek tint that will remain on CJ skin, too. Lanoline possesses a 
through any spring shower. If you substance found in human skin and 
wish to use this home-made tint on because of this is an ideal soothing 
your lips, you will find it advisable to agent for almost all types of discom- 
use a greasy pomade over the liquid fort caused by dry skin. If your facial 
application in order to make it more skin is normally dry, by all means get 
lasting. into the habit of lubricating it with 

Now is the time to get your com- English lanoline. Cleanse your skin at 
plexion in condition. Months of sitting night, then smooth over it some lano- 
around indoors, biting winds and over- line, being especially generous with it 
exposure, and the poor eating habits around your eyes and over your throat, 
that we too often fall into during Let the lubricant remain on overnight, 
winter months, all mean that spring then in the morning use soap and 
finds us with a run-down or cloudy water and, if necessary, another fight 
complexion. film of the lubricant. Protect your skin 

If you can stand a facial scrubbing, before exposure to harsh winds. ’ 
so much the better and all the faster Summer or winter, fresh air is the 
for the skin-clearing process. Scrub natural friend to better looks. Walk 
with a complexion brush or borrow a when you can and let the benefits of 
shaving brush from one of your men this healthful exercise help keep you 
in the house, lather the bristles well in the pink of condition. Get out-of- 
and scrub from neck to hairline. Use doors at any rate, now that spring is 
small, rotary movements as you scrub here, and you will soon lose that win- 
upward and outward. Then rinse off / tertime, indoor pallor. Or, bridge the 
all soap and dry the skin. Next, smooth gap between now and your summer 
on a very light film of pure English tan by using pure English lanoline to 
lanoline which you can find at your help you make and keep your skin 
corner chemists. The pure lanoline is smooth; use the home-made tint for 
not particularly pleasant to use and is simulating a rosy complexion. But do 
not perfumed, but agrees with all your part by letting nature do hers. 


LO’NS STONE WORKS LIMITED 

BOX 306 NORWOOD P.O.. WINNIPEG. MAN. 

Please send me without obligation, your 
Memorial Booklets. 


SILVERTONE HEARING AID 


f A small efficient Hearing Aid. 

Fits in Ear Unnoticed. 
Sterling Silver in Flesh Color. 
Ostoscferosis Causes 65% of 

People notice your Deafness with 
Hearing of less than 70 per cent. 
Write for Leaflet or Send Order to 

Silvertone Hearing Aid 
$12.50 postpaid 

SILVERTONE HEARING AID 

Postal Station "L” (1) Winnipeg, Man. 


Your... Vmkez 
EATON 
Mail Order Catalogue! 

/T. EATON 

WINNIPEG CANADA 


si° p SCRATCHING 

i Relieve Itch in a Jiffy j 


^ Relieve itching due to eczema, pimples, 
athlete’s foot ana minor itch troubles. Use 
cooling medicated D. D. D. Prescription 
(ordinary or extra strength). Greaseless, 
stainless. A Doctor’s formula. Soothes and 
.calms intense itching quickly. 35c trial bottle 
Iproves it—or money back. Ask your druggist 


daily 

dusting 


a few drops on your 
duster prevents dust 
from spreading . Makes 
dusting 
... easier 


Thousands of people have learned 
that Dr. Guild's GREEN MOUN¬ 
TAIN ASTHMATIC COMPOUND 
brings welcome relief from asthmatic 
misery. On sale at nearly all drug 
stores. Cigarettes, 60c. Powder 35c 
and $1.50. Caution: Use only as di¬ 
rected. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct. Write for FREE 
sample to LYMANS, Ltd., Dept. A-8, 
286 St. Paul St. West, Montreal. 


Refit and Tighten! 


AMAZING , 


If your plates are loose and slip or hurt; rellne Zk 
thorn better than new, with this pliable, non- W 
porous strip. Just lay on plate, bite and it molds 4 
perfectly, hardens for lasting fit and comfort, r 
Ends forever the mess, bother and expense of p 
temporary applications that last only a few ^ 
hours or few months. Will not injure plates, and I 
guaranteed to give satisfaction oryour money jt 
back. Write for Plasti-Liner today. R 

$1.50 for each rellner. postpaid. 

DENTAL PLASTICS CO. |l 

P.0. Box 435 Winnipeg, Manitoba ^ 
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Old Gabriel 

Continued from page 11 

bellies under the laurels and listened. 

Benny whispered that the old 
gobbler was away down on the other 
side of the mountain, and he started 
moving. He crawled after we got 
nearly to the top. Benny could crawl 
with no more effort or noise than a 
snake. 

H E crawled up behind a big old 
log that lay along the crest of the 
mountain. We just lay still a while. I 
was just behind Benny’s feet. 

We could hear the old gobbler strut. 
Benny pulled off his cap. His hair 
was just about the color of the bark¬ 
less old log, and slowly, inch at a time, 
he lifted his head; and then his head 
stopped, and for the first time I saw 
Benny’s shirt sleeve quiver a little, and 
he motioned with his finger to me to 
crawl. 

I crawled up alongside of him. 
“Bub,” he whispered, “you want to 
see the prettiest sight you’ll ever see 
on this earth?” 

He put his hand on my neck to keep 
me from raising too high, and when I 
could see over the log, there he was. 
I saw Old Gabriel—his bronze feathers, 
polished by the morning sunshine, 
gleamed from a ridge beyond a cove 
on the other side of the mountain, but 
he was fully two hundred yards away. 
Me and Benny just looked a while. 
The great gobbler’s head, which 
seemed over a yard tall, was a bluish- 
white. Benny said he could see his 
black beard. He said it looked twenty 
inches long. When he strutted Old 


Gabriel got round. He looked like a 
great round ball of glossy feathers a 
yard through, and we could hear his 
wings tip the earth. 

Benny whispered. “Keep your eyes 
on him when I call.” 

Benny allowed if he could toll him 
halfway to us he could hit him, and 
he took out his cedar box caller, and 
he gave a yelp. 

Old Gabriel heard. He was in a 
strut with his head back in his feathers 
when Benny yelped, but he stream¬ 
lined his body, and his great head shot 
up in the air, and he listened. I could 
see him dart his head this way and 
that, listening. 

I whispered, “He heard you all 
right, Benny. Yelp again—” 

But Benny didn’t yelp right then. 
Benny said the least yelping was the 
best with a wild turkey. 

After a minute, Benny gave one 
more low yelp, and this time, the old 
gobbler started toward us. 

Benny poked his rifle over the log. 
The old gobbler came tearing. We 
could hear the sticks and leaves and 
twigs under his feet. 

But he ran out of sight of us in the 
cove between us and the ridge. Benny 
put his cheek to the gun. 

When the old gobbler came in sight 
again, he’d be bound to be no less 
than fifty yards from us, which Benny 
said would be a deadly distance. 

But something struck the shrewd 
old gobbler’s mind. The sound of his 
feet seemed to stop in the low section 
of the cove. He got still. We couldn’t 
hear him and we couldn’t see him. He 
must have just stopped and considered 
a while, and then he made up his 


mind, and when we saw him, he was 
tearing back toward the crest of the 
ridge from which he’d gobbled. He 
got back on the ridge right at the same 
place and strutted and gobbled again. 
Benny gave another yelp. The old 
gobbler tramped round and round a 
while and clucked. You could see he 
was restless. He was going to move. 
Benny knew that too well, and he 
fired, but Old Gabriel spread his 
wings, ran to the sharp offset of the 
ridge and then floated away. 

Benny Ames made noise now. He 
was defeated. He half drug his feet 
through the dry leaves. He knew it was 
over for a while. We went to where 
the old gobbler had stood when 
Benny fired, but we couldn’t find a 
feather. 

“It was too far,” Benny said, “must 
be two hundred and fifty yards—” 

He sat down on a grey rock and 
wiped his brow with his blue shirt 
sleeve. I sat close to him., Benny had 
got a little hot in the mountain climb 
and the excitement, and he smelled of 
pine needles and campfire smoke, and 
he hardly ever shaved more than once 
a month. 

He got up and started away, but 
looked round about. “No mast much 
this year,” said Benny. “That turkey 
will be abound to get hungry later on. 
Then we’ll get him.” 

He sat down on top of the mountain 
and considered a long time. 

“Want to rest here a while, bub?” 
he said. “I’m going to run down to 
your barn and get some corn.” 

I waited. Benny came back with a 
couple of ears of corn. He walked 
down the mountaintop a ways and 
started back, dropping grains of corn 


about a yard apart, and the same the 
other direction; then he shelled a 
whole ear in a little open place. 

In the edge of a laurel thicket in 
view of the open place, Benny built 
a blind. He built it in the forks of an 
old log on the ground. I started to cut 
sticks with my knife to help, but 
Benny stopped me. 

“Never make a mark with ax or 
knife,” he said. “A wild turkey would 
see that a mile away.” He built the pen 
of dead sticks and chunks that was the 
color of the log and all other sur¬ 
roundings, and after he got it done, 
he got in it, and poked his rifle toward 
the corn. Before we left it, he got a 
straight stick and stuck it out through 
the blind, which he said was to make 
it look the same after he got in it and 
poked out his gun, and keep down 
suspicion. 

F OR two whole weeks, Benny let 
Old Gabriel come and eat the 
corn before he dared venture into the 
blind. 

Mother kidded Benny about feed¬ 
ing Old Gabriel like that. 

“It’s nice of you to feed him,” she'd 
say. “If I didn’t know he was too 
smart for you, I wouldn’t like it.” 

That always cut Benny to the blood. 
She’d bring up the subject like that 
when Benny would be at the table 
when he’d work for us, and it choked 
him. 

And the morning we climbed the 
mountain to hide in the blind Benny 
said: 

“Your ma won’t talk like that when 
you all set down to your Thanksgiving 
turkey dinner. I intend you all to have 
fully half of Old Gabriel.” 


NO OTHER TRACTOR TIRE HAS 

TREAD 



For better all-round performance choose DOMINION 
ROYAL Farm Tractor Tires. 

BACKBONE design gives full bite—from shoulder to 
shoulder—for maximum traction. 

BACKBONE design prevents clogging. Natural flexing 
action loosens the mud automatically. 

BACKBONE design retards tread wear when tires are 
driven over hard roads. 


DOMINION ROYAL 

Farm Tractor Tires 


DOMINION RUBBER 


COMPANY LIMITED 
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We crawled in the blind before day¬ 
light, I recollect Benny wiggled around 
like a dog finding a good place to lie, 
and the dry twigs broke under him, 
and when day began to break, he 
poked his gun out, removing the stick, 
and told me if I moved he’d knock 
me out. 

O LD GABRIEL didn’t gobble that 
morning. Benny posted me to 
watch east, and he’d watch west along 
the mountaintop. Suddenly I saw Old 
Gabriel light on the mountaintop. He 
flew from one of the tall pines down 
the mountainside a ways, and flew on 
a level and landed on top. He circled 
round and round a while. Benny 
turned and watched him, too, and 
then the old gobbler began to walk 
toward us. He was four hundred yards 
east of us. He came slow. He walked 
with a stately stride. Now and then 
he’d jump up on a log or rock and 
thrust his blue-white head into the air 
and turn it every direction and look 
and listen, then he’d jump off and 
come on, and really, I thought my 
mother was wrong. Something told me 
Benny was going to get Old Gabriel 
this time. The ground was froze hard, 
and there was no mast, and only the 
white skeletons of the chestnut trees 
remained of the days when my mother 
said she’d seen Old Gabriel with his 
flock of fifty wild turkeys in that same 
cove. 

The old gobbler came to a little 
rise. He was just about the same 
distance he was the day Benny shot 
at him, and Benny whispered again 
that if he came halfway from there, 
we’d have him for Thanksgiving. 

But Old Gabriel didn’t. The Lord 
only knows why, but he began to 
circle and thrust his head high, and 
get restless and uneasy, and Benny 
whispered: “Good Lord! He’s fixing 
to fly—” 

Benny barely had to move the 
breech of his rifle to have it to his 
cheek, and he took another long 
chance. 

At the crack of the gun, I saw Old 
' Gabriel bounce ten feet in the air. It 
was too far to tell if feathers came. 
The old gobbler came back down, but 
he was on his feet. He seemed 
bewildered. With a wide sweep of his 
arms, Benny Ames scattered the blind, 
and broke to run, but we’d no more 
' than got started before Old Gabriel 
was in the air. He ran to the crest 


again, and rose and then floated. We 
watched him circle over the valley. 
He sailed clear down over our house, 
and then circled and came back to 
the top of Buckhorn a mile down the 
ridge. 

I ran after Benny. We saw feathers 
this time. Benny was nervous for the 
first time. He was down, raking and 
scattering leaves, and looking at 
feathers, and then he had in his hands 
a little clump of feathers, and a wad 
of white meat, nearly as big as a hen 

egg- 

“I got part of him,” Benny said, 
and we looked at the meat. Benny 
figured the bullet touched just under 
the fleshy part of the breastbone, and 
it seemed like the lump of meat had 
just peeled or rolled off; it hadn’t 
hardly bled. 

Benny held it in his hand and 
turned it and looked at it, and smelled 
it. 

Then he laid it on a clean, rain- 
washed rock, and he began to gather 
twigs for a fire. He struck a match. 

He stuck his knife blade in the 
little bite of meat and held it over the 
blaze and broiled it. 

“Want to taste of Old Gabriel?” he 
said, and I did. Benny let me taste it 
first, and then he put the rest in his 
mouth. I watched how he rolled it on 
his tongue, tasting it, and then reluct¬ 
antly swallowed it. 

He gathered up every feather he 
could find and stuck them in his blue 
shirt pocket to show to Mother. I saw 
a little misery come up in her face 
when Benny explained that he had 
swallowed a bite of the flesh of Old 
Gabriel, and after Benny left, Mother 
talked about what a pity. She figured 
Old Gabriel would die, and nobody 
would have a Thanksgiving dinner 
out of him, and besides, she said it 
would be lonelier around our place 
with not a single turkey left to wake 
us of mornings roaring forth from the 
top of Buckhorn Mountain. She even 
said America would be short of some¬ 
thing with the last wild turkey gone. 
She talked ok it as a bigger loss than 
the death of the chestnut trees. 

She took the feathers Benny brought 
and rubbed her cheek with them, and 
then put them away in an old cup on 
top of the pantry. 

Benny Ames also came to worry 
about it. Old Gabriel hadn’t gobbled 
from the mountain since that morning 
Benny shot him, and besides, Benny 











See the new Coffield at your 
dealers — look for the seal of 
“Certified Quality.” 


WASHING 

MACHINES 




Be hours ahead on wash-day 
with a new Coffield—built by 
specialists in home laundry 
equipment for over a quarter- 
century. You can depend on 
Coffield’s exclusive features to 
get clothes “really clean.” 
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For the farm home without 
electricity there is a gasoline 
motor-operated Coffield. 


THE COFFIELD WASHER CO. LIMITED 


Hamilton, Canada 



ADDITIONAL 

implements attach¬ 
able to this Swather- 
Tractor ■will be 
available in 1950. 


DEALERS —some terri¬ 
tories still open—write 
for proposition. 


For easier, faster, more eco¬ 
nomical harvesting of all grain crops. Single rear 
wheel drives and steers, taking square comers easily. 
Consider these features: 

• POWER—14 H.P. 4 cyl. motor—3 speeds forward and reverse. 

• CUTTING swaths 12' apd 16' wide—at 3% M.P.H. 

• REEL AND PLATFORM supported on eacl\ end by rubber tired 
wheels adjustable for height by l^ver control. 

• SMOOTH, STEADY. EVEN OPERATION at uniform height. 

• SIMPLE. •ACCESSIBLE. «N0 SERVICE PROBLEM. 

• PRICED to represent a high dividend investment. 


Ask your local dealer for details, or write 


K. S. REIMER & SONS LTD. 

MANUFACTURERS OF MACHINERY AND FARM IMPLEMENTS 

STE. ANNE - - . MANITOBA 


+ Here it is at Last - 

a swather that will cut 

SQUARE CORNERS 


The NEW 


REIMERSON 


SELT - PROPELLED 

SWATHER 
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FOR ' ~ d \3 

SUB SURFACE TILLAGE 
PASTURE RENOVATION 
AFTER-HARVEST CULTIVATION 
CONTROL OF CANADA THISTLE, COUGH, Etc 


Five sizes available—o size for every tractor. 
MODEl M illustrated, cuts 6Vi to 8 Vr ft., 
for use with 2-3 plow or 3 plow tractor. 


Model M Cultivator 


STOPS EROSION by sub-surface tillage to 


leave all trash on top. Cuts off every 


thing without skips. Useful for pas 
ture renovation, and perennial weed 


/ control 



EXTREME STRENGTH to withstand rocks. 
The strongest cultivator of this size 
made. Does a first-class job of break¬ 
ing virgin prairie. Works at extremely 
uniform depth, either shallow or deep, 


NOBLE CULTIVATORS 



NOBLEFORD, ALBERTA. CANADA 


* 


like a plow. 

For descriptive literature and advice to the most suitable equipment, see your local dealer, 
or write us giving your tractor power, soil type and prevailing weeds. 



Better, Quicker Weed Kills 
at LESS COST per ACRE 


Be sure to sign your name and address to all correspondence. 
Frequently letters are received with either name or address 
missing and it is necessary to hold up the correspondence 
until the subscriber writes us again. Give special attention to 
these details before sealing your letters. 


The New 1949 ^ ^ TRAILER 

33 ft. DUSTER 


COMPLETE 


THE BIG NEWS IN 
1948 WAS . . . 

Tit DUST 
and DUSTER 

Gave 


F.O.B. 

Winnipeg. 

T & T Trailer 
Duster, less 
power take-off 
assembly. For 
operation with 
your own 3 
HP engine. 

$328.00 

F.O.B. 

Winnipeg. 


The swing is to Dust! 

Talk to the man who has 
used a T & T Duster, and 
you too will be convinced 
that water machines are 
old fashioned and out-dated. 


| FREE. Send me folder on new T & T | 

Trailer Duster and keep my name on 
| mailing list for latest chemical informa- • 

tion. j 

I Name » * » ««». ««»« 

* Address . I 


T«t SEEDS & CHEMICALS LTD. 


284 WILLIAM AVE. WINNIPEG. MANITOBA 


DEALERS—Some choice territories still open. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


said, no man would ever get another and oats, and then had jumped down 
shot at Old Gabriel, even if he was through the opening in the barn floor, 
living. and couldn’t fly back up through the 

Thanksgiving came and passed and opening on account ; of ■ ,his wing 
nobody heard from the old gobbler spread. 

until one day Mother came in from the Benny made us latch the door 
mountain field. behind him, and explained we could 

Winter had set in a month before see him clinch the old gobbler better 
with a deep snow on the ground, and from the upper window, 
always when deep snows came, my Me and Mother went around and 
mother had a habit of wandering in climbed the ladder where we could 
the high fields wherever she had calves see down through the opening. It 
or sheep, and she d always carry her reminded me of ring history, and of 
apron full of corn and wheat and the bullfights. It was plain that two old 
like to feed the stock or even the masters had come together, but I 
birds. s could see Mother didn’t like it. In her 

She didn’t act a bit excited. She heart, she wanted to open the door 
stamped around on the porch a while, and give the old gobbler the kind of a 
and then got the broom and started fighting chance that the Lord intended 
sweeping the snow from her shoes. him to have. 

“Go down to the creek and holler 

for Benny Ames,” she said. T>ENNY and Old Gabriel sparred for 

“What do you want with him?” I D five .minutes. The old gobbler 
said. circled close against the barn wall, 

“Old Gabriel’s in the barn on the keeping his head close to the little 
mountain,” she said. “I figure that’ll light cracks between the logs, and 
excite Benny.” Benny stalked him. Benny was half 


I jumped up and down. “Mother! crouched, his fingers half clinched 
What? Him in the barn?” and ready for the grab. Once Benny 



“Well let’s not get into a stetc over it, let’s scram!” 


“Uh-huh,” she said. “He ain’t dead 
—’bout to tear the barn down, though. 
I saw where Benny shot him—naked 
place on his breast.” 

I ran for Benny. He jumped the 
yard fence. He didn’t take time to get 
his red sweater on. 

B ENNY stood with his mouth half 
open when Mother told him, and 
after she finished, Benny said: 

“Mis’ Baxter, they ain’t only one 
thing I ask. Let me go in and catch 
him. Let me get him alive in my 
hands—” 

Mother smiled. “I knew you’d want 
to do that, Benny,” she said. “Natur¬ 
ally, a hunter like you wouldn’t want 
to shoot a wild turkey pinned up in a 
barn, but you can go in on him—” 

Mother wouldn’t even let us take 
the gun. She came with us to the barn 
on the mountain. We could hear the 
imprisoned old patriarch of the free 
mountains lunging against the sides of 
the barn. Benny peeped in and 
watched him a long time. Benny 
figured it all out after he got to the 
barn. Benny explained the gobbler 
had flown in at the window on the 
upper side where we threw in the hay 


spread both arms, and backed the 
great gobbler into a corner. But the 
old turkey danced and tramped, and 
there was fire in his keen, red eyes, 
and he broke out of the corner. He 
jumped, and it seemed like the butt of 
his wing caught Benny on the right 
cheekbone when Benny grabbed, and 
a stream of red, warm blood started 
down Benny’s face. 

The old gobbler circled, but Benny 
stopped. He rubbed his cheek, and 
then looked at his hand. 

“Damn!” he said. “Who’d ever think 
a wild turkey would fight you?” 

“You drawed his blood,” I hollered 
at Benny in a kidding way. 

Mother didn’t like any of it. 

“It ain’t a fair fight,” she said. “The 
Lord didn’t make wild turkeys to be 
pinned in a bain to fight a man.” 

When Benny glanced up, I thought 
he had a curious look in his eyes. He 
seemed to be a little puzzled and not 
exactly proud of his doings. 

But he crouched again. The old 
gobbler waited in his corner where the 
most light was. Benny half slid on the 
straw. He nailed Old Gabriel by one 
leg that time, and from the best I 
could tell, what with the flying of 
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Broken Machinery? 

—Weld it Yourself with 
the New Portable P2 200 
Universal Welder 



No need for delays. You can weld broken machin- 
ery on the spot with this heavy duty welder. En¬ 
gine driven. Operates from your tractor or gas 
engine. Range 0-250 amp. Continuous duty. Dial 
type rheostat control. Simple to operate. One year 
guarantee. Free valuable welding book. Complete 
as illustrated i tc AA 

(less pulley) .... V ■ UUeUU 

10-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


K * F AUTO PARTS 

897 MAIN STREET WINNIPEG, MAN. 


-PRINGLE^ 

Chicks for Profit 

Experienced poultrymen look to the Pringle 
record for careful selection of breeding stock 
as their best guarantee of quality. Our book¬ 
ings for April and May chicks will be heavy 
this season. Orders should be placed Im¬ 
mediately to secure delivery date desired. 
ALBERTA PRICES PER 100 
R.O.P. Sired 


White Leghorns . 

TJnsexed 

Chicks 

.. $18.00 

Sexed 

Pullets 

$36.00 

New Hampshires . 

... 19.00 

34.00 

Barred Rocks .. 

... 20.00 

35.00 

Leg.-Hamp. Cross-breds . 

... 19.00 

35.00 

Approved 

Black Australorps . 

... 20.00 



96% accuracy guaranteed on sexing. 

For B.C. prices write our Chilliwack Hatchery. 

Pringle Mammoth Broad-Breasted Bronze Ap¬ 
proved Turkey Poults, per 100 .$95.00 

OIL BROODERS (500 capacity) for Im¬ 
mediate delivery: 

“Silent Sioux” $25.70-“Buckeye” $23.75 

It’s Quality and Service at Pringle’s. 
THREE MODERN HATCHERIES 

PRINGLE 

ELECTRIC HATCHERIES 

Calgary, Edmonton—Chilliwack, B.C. 




HfiLLmnn jackall jack 

— and FENCE STRETCHER — 


Jcnrni every farmer 

TORS n "REDS * 

r JACKALL JACK 

Thl* Tool U lndlsprmbk oo tb* 
farm, tfiop, gang*, filling station, 
lumberwooda or wherever lifting, 
pushing or pulling is required. Lifts 
from 4V4" to the top of the standard. 
Load Is lowered by the same positive 
action with which It is raised. All Steel- 
No Castings. Thousands of users say 
it is Just the tool they need for many 
otherwise difficult lobe 

DEALERS WANTED 




j.c. hhllihwi mFcco.LifniTED 

UJflTERlOn OnTHRIO 


PACKERS 



Crowfoot or V-type, light running, on ball 
bearings, complete with short hitch and 
heavy angle frame. A thoroughly good 
land packer weighing over 100 pounds to 
the foot. 

The price this season for these much 
improved machines is $14.00 per foot; a 
3-foot packer, $42; 3V2-foot, $49; 4-foot, 
$56, and so on. Order any width desired. 
State size of section preferred. Order now 
to assure delivery on time. 

MCINTYRE’S 

SWIFT CURRENT, SASK. 


When Writing To Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


wings, arms, hands and feathers, 
Benny was holding one leg; but the 
bid bird was punching his face off with 
the other leg, and Benny turned over 
and over, and Mother hollered: 

“That turkey’s flogging him to 
death!” She started to climb down. I 
don’t know if she intended to open the 
door, or to get in and help Benny, but 
I held her, and in another instant, the 
old gobbler had beat Benny in the 
face until he had to turn loose the leg. 
Then the gobbler carried the fight to 
Benny. Benny put both hands over his 
eyes, and started circling the wall of 
the barn, and the gobbler flying 
and jumping at him, and each time it 
seemed like it would catch him on the 
head with the butt of a wing or a foot. 

But once more, when the old 
gobbler jumped for the opening in the 
floor Benny grabbed at it. The gobbler 
almost made it, and if he had, he 
would have knocked me and Mother 
out of the window, but he only £ot 
one foot up, and Benny grabbed the 
other leg, and then he kicked Benny 
in the face with the other foot, and 
they both went back down in the 
straw on the floor, the turkey kicking, 
pecking and punching Benny all over 
the head with his feet, wings and beak. 
Benny held both hands over his eyes, 
and he hollered. 

“My eyeball’s busted,” Benny hol¬ 
lered, crawling toward the door. 
Mother almost fell off the ladder get¬ 
ting down. She seemed to lose all 
interest in whether we ever got the 
turkey. She unlatched the door while 
Benny was pounding at it, and I tried 
to shut the door as Benny staggered 
out in time to keep the gobbler in the 
barn, but I was too late. The old 
gobbler nearly knocked Benny down 
again as he dashed out. 

Benny was reeling. He was groggy, 
and Mother grabbed up her apron 
and started wiping Benny’s bloody 
face, but I watched Old Gabriel. 

He made a few leaps to where a 
bank made off steep in the deep snow, 
and there he got the winter wind 
under his wings, and as he came up, 
he gave a defiant squall, and he was 
sailing again. He circled over the 
valley and then turned toward the 
tall pines on Buckhorn Mountain. 

We had to get Benny to the doctor. 
Mother thought his eyeballs were cut. 

“Good Lord!” the doctor hollered 
when he saw Benny’s bleeding face. 
“What kind of a fight you been into?” 

The doctor couldn’t believe that a 
wild turkey could cut and bruise up 
a man’s face and eyes like that. He 
was uneasy about Benny’s eyes, and 
Benny had to wear patches over both 
eyes for a long time. And even though 
Bepny didn’t lose either eye, the 
hawklike keenness was gone. 

T HAT spring when the buds started 
swelling. Old Gabriel blew his 
trumpet again from the crest of 
Buckhorn Mountain. He strutted and 
roared forth his challenge, and it 
echoed in the valley. But Benny Ames 
didn’t jump the fences any more. He’d 
only sit and listen. 

“I don’t reckon I can ever see to 
shoot much no more,” he’d say, and 
it was plain that his spirit was low. 

In the cunning of woods ways, Old 
Gabriel had whipped Benny Ames. In 
fist-and-skull combat, the old gobbler 
had won, and Benny knew it. He 
knew he’d been whipped in a fair 
fight, toe to toe. 

The End. 


Refuel your tractor.../A/ THE FIELD 



Conveying fuel from drum to tractor-tank, 
Gutta Percha Tractor-Filling Hose keeps 
your tractor in the field continuously, 
thus avoiding costly, time-wasting trips 
to distant fuel-storage tanks. 

Complete with 'Curved metal 
discharge nozzle to hook into the 
tractor’s fuel tank plus female 
coupling at the other end, it is 
easily operated by one man. Saves 
time and fuel... and that means 
money in your pocket. 


3-H-9 




INDIAN 


30-50 MOTOR CLUTCH 
AND TRANSMISSION 


Indian 30-50, 15 H.P., 2 cylinder brand new 
motorcycle engine complete with clutch and 
transmission, 2Vi in. bore; 3 1/16 stroke, piston 
displacement 30.07. Chain driven drive. Kick start 
type engine is complete, less generator (any 6 
volt automotive generator easily adapted). Parts 
always available at all Indian Motorcycle 
dealers in Canada. Hundreds of 
practical uses for this well built 
compact motor. 



ELECTRIC MOTOR 

>/3 H.P. 32 VOLTS 


MOTORS THAT 
SAVE TIME 
AND LABOUR 
AROUND THE FARM 


SPECIFICATIONS 
32 volts D.C.-I/3 h.p. --1750 r.p.m. 

11 amps, at lull load. 
Air-cooled heavy duty ball bearings, 
pOUJCyUll and noiseless. Weight 18 
lbs. complete. Exactly as illustrated 
with metal base. 


All PURPOSE WATER PUMP Brand New! 


Ready for use on any pumping need 
Belt Driven Centrifugal Pump 

An extraordinary value for all types of intermit-' j 
tent or continuoug'pumping in the home . . . farmi i 
May be run with electric motor, gas engine or pow¬ 
er take-off on tractor. Delivers up to 25 gallons a 
minute with V4 H.P. motor; 80 gallons a minute 
with one H.P. motor. Will deliver up to 44 ft. head 
or 25 ft. suction. Use V outlet hose: 1* or 1 W 
inlet hose (recommended). 

Has cast aluminum housing, accurately machined 
6" bron 2 e impeller; V belt pulley and mounts 
Ing brackets. Shaft rotates on ball bearing ; has gr 



gun fitting. 


Use it for: DRAINING BASEMENTS - HOME WATER SYSTEMS - FIRE PROTECTION 
PRESSURE BOOSTER - IRRIGATION - DRAINING PONDS, TANKS, etc. - SPRINK¬ 
LING SYSTEMS - STOCK WATERING - INDUSTRIAL PUMPING - Complete with 
pulley and mounting brackets, ready for use. 


ORIGINAL COST APPROX 
SHIPPING WEIGHT 10 LBS 



5 A REAL BUY *23 50 


NOW BUILD YOUR OWN WELDER 


Spscial famous P.l 200 AMP., 24 to 40 D.C. 
VOLT, 2500 R.P.M. Generator, excellent lor 
electric welding. No rewinding necessary, 
10 H.P. or more tractor drive is ideal. Exactly 
as illustrated with air cooling assembly 
installed. We can supply all necessary parts to complete. Cost approximately 
^SS.OO, depending on design you use. 

FULL INSTRUCTIONS 


COMPLETELY REBUILT ONLY 


$34 


.50 




S!* C CT 


PRINCESS AUTO WRECKING 


WINNIPEG 


Fort and Y«d. ftwtaBA 


ft 
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HARD WEAR COUNTS 



Black 
Oil Grain 
“Skookum” 
Work Boot 


r'/f/A' 


On the farm or wherever a 
tough wear-resisting Work 
Boot is needed, Leckies 
prove their worth. These 
husky, rugged boots— 
expertly built—give long 
service—lack nothing in 
comfort. If you’ve Work boots 
to buy, see your Leckie dealer. 



MODERN FARMERS ARE SWITCHING TO 
LABOR SAVING EQUIPMENT 

For faster work and better profits 



THE 

MAHL 

STACKER 


MODELS 
FOR MOST 
ROW CROP 
AND 

STANDARD 

TRACTORS 


Fully Hydraulic “Knee Ac¬ 
tion" push off builds up to 
19-foot stacks. Easier, Quicker, 
cuts haying time. 


Saves manpower and labor. “Field Floating Action" 
enables hay pickup from roughest fields. Rigid all 
welded frame easily attached. Sold with any of the 
following attachments: Stacker Head, Manure and 
Dirt Fork, All Purpose Scoop, Snow Plow or Bull¬ 
dozer. The “Stacker Head" will also fit other 
loaders having 40" to 44" spacing. 


INTER¬ 

CHANGEABLE 

i WIDE 
TREAD 
AXLE 


MAKE STEERING 

I EASY with this Boor 

. Brothers’ Interchange- 

I able Wide Tread Axle. 

■ Convert Row Crop 

■ Tractors and SP Combines. End Side Draft, Rough 

■ Front End—Make Steering Easier. 

Uses present wheels, tires and bearings. Heavy Duty 
Construction. Every owner of the following models 
needs this quick-changing, rugged wide tread axle: 
For Row Crop Tractors: J.D.—A and G; I.H.C.— 
H and M; M.M.—U; Al. Ch.—W.C.; M.H\—Sr. 
| and Super 101. List Price: $180.00 each. For S.P. 
_ Combines. I.H.C.—123, 125; Cockshutt—112, 115; 

| List Price $200.00 each. 




“ORIGINAL” 
TRACTOR CABS 


PROVIDE 

YEAR 

ROUND 

PROTECTION 


Original Tractor Cabs for all weather protection in¬ 
crease working hours, safeguard health, increase 
profits. Tailor-made for each tractor—Models for 
J.D.—A, B, G and GM; I.H.C.—H, M, Regular, 20 
and 30; Oliver and Cockshutt—60, 70, 80 and 
Cletrac HG; Ford, F.F. and Ferguson; Al. Chal.— 
B, C and WC; M.H.—101 Sr. or Jr., 30 and 44, 
List Price $79.50 each. 


i 
i 

I 
I 
I 

I JOSLYN FOAM RUBBER 
TRACTOR SEAT CUSHION 

I For all Standard Bucket type Tractor and Implement 
Seats. Made of durable, long-wearing, highest quality 
materials, provides real comfort. Priced at $6.95. 

Write today for details on any of our lines. State 
make, model and year of your tractor. 



ACME DISTRIBUTORS AND SALES CO. 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


FURTHER LINES INCLUDE: Weed Sprayers; 2,4-D Chemicals; Spraymeter and Master Filter; 
Portable Auger Grain Elevators; Truck-type Auger Loaders and Unloaders; Joy Rider Tractor Seats; Combine 
Hopper Unloading Augers; Harrow Sections; Noble Harrow EVENER Draw Bars; Tractor Sweep Rakes; Vari- 
Draulic Combine Traction Drive—or Massey-Harris SP 21 and 21A and Cockshutt SP 112; Hydraulic Lift 
Unit—Puts hydraulic implement control on all tractors; Grain and Seed Cleaners; Air-Cooled Gas Engines; 
Rubber-Slat Combine Draper Canvas; Portable and Pipe Line Milking Machines; Post Hole Diggers; Pumps 
(all types); Pump Jacks; Grain Grinders; Cement Mixers; Baled Hay and Chain-type Portable Elevators; Steel 
Frame Buildings and Fire Extinguishers. 


Tracks In The Sage 

Continued from page 17 

“Well, if you ain’t got no interest in 
Nought 9, there ain’t no point in my 
bringing up what I was goin’ to, which 
was that I seen them hired men Shep¬ 
pard’s got, and I don’t like ’em. Gun- 
snakes! They’d ought to be kicked 
plumb outa the country.” 

Annette, who had twice unsuccess¬ 
fully tried to interrupt, now got in a 
word. “Dad, how’d it come out? You 
know what I mean.” 

Foster tipped back his slouch hat, 
rubbed his hands together, wriggled 
his shoulders and grinned like a happy 
schoolboy. “I was cornin’ to that, 
Annie. I called old ripsnorter Marr 
about them black bulls. Called him 
proper. And some way his old spunk 
and fire wasn’t in him today. I poured 
the hard names into him, and then I 
says, plenty barbed wire: 

“ ‘If you’re goin’ to run them black 
critters, this range ain’t big enough for 
the two of us.’ 

“He came back, ‘I aim to run ’em, 
Foster. If you don’t like it, buy me 
out.’ 

“Annie, Claude, lots of times I’ve 
tried to get that ornery wolf either to 
buy me out or sell to me. Never could 
get a rise outa him. So was I s’prised! 
I took him up quick, though. I d buy 
Cross M if the price was right. The 
quicker the better, so as to get them 
damn bulls penned up and then 
shipped outa the country. 

“Well, the price he made was right 
. . . No savvy what has got into Marr 
. . . String to it was: One-half the 
value to be in cash delivered to him 
and put in his hands right on Cross 
M. Which means I’ve got to raise 
forty thousand dollars. 

“I told Marr I’d get it . . . That’s 
why I was glad to see you here, 
Claude. You’ve got influence with the 
money-bags there in Elkmont, and 
you can help me—I’m not up on them 
things—in making out the papers and 
all to mortgage Slash F to get that big 
wad. Let’s ramble to town now. What 
say?” 

O RMOND hesitated a moment. 

Then, “I’ll go with you gladly, 
Mr. Foster. I’ll do all that I can to 
help . . . See you later this evening, I 
hope, Annette . . . Wheeo!” as if the 
full significance of what was about to 
happen struck home quite suddenly. 
“This is a big deal, isn’t it? Annette, 
my dear, you’ll be the Cattle Queen of 
Elkmont county!” 

Annette watched the two men ride 
away, deep lines between her eye¬ 
brows. She should have been happy, 
but she was not. She thought, “Cattle 
Queen? He’s a strange fellow, with his 
polished talk and his sometimes 
funny ideas about the range. I don’t 
want to be a cattle queen, and I don’t 
intend to be. And I wish Marr wasn’t 
selling to Dad. I wish there was 
another way to stop their quarrelling. 
And I’m so afraid something’s terribly 
haywire . . . Don! Don Marr! If only 
you knew how I’m longing for you to 
come and talk to me!” 

T HAT evening Annette found Curly 
Bent’s presence a comfort, for at 
this time Curly was the only hired 
hand on Slash F. He was the kind of 
fellow everybody liked, yet to whom 
nobody paid a great deal of attention; 
one of those loyal and dependable 
individuals who’d probably always be 


just a hired man. Even-tempered and 
extremely good-natured, Curly got 
along fairly well with cantankerous 
John Clayton Marr. 

In the years he had worked for 
Slash F he had seen Annette blossom 
until she had become, in his opinion, 
the very prettiest and nicest girl in all 
the world. Though he suffered from no 
illusions as to his own status in her 
eyes or his own lack of romantic 
appeal, his loyalty to the girl was so 
deeply genuine that Annette sometimes 
found it almost embarrassing. 

He understood her moods and 
never failed to sympathize with her 
problems. So it was only natural that, 
almost without realization of it, 
Annette had taken him into her confi¬ 
dence and had grown to depend on 
him in the rare little, yet to her 
apparently enormous, crises of her 
life. 

Particularly had this proved true in 
her relations with young Don Marr. 
When both their fathers objected 
vociferously to the young folks having 
anything to do with one another, they 
had found urgent need of a go- 
between, and who should this be hut 
Curly Bent? Curly hobnobbed with 
John Marr’s punchers, hobnobbed with 
young Don as well, and although 
Curly was loyal to Slash F to the Nth 
degree, Don Marr was his hero. More¬ 
over, Curly allowed secretly that Don 
was the only fellow he’d ever met 
who was halfway good enough for 
lovely Annette Foster. 

As was his unvarying custom, Curly 
whistled while he did the chores, and 
after supper when he helped Annette 
with the dishes. Finally, when he was 
about to go to thfe bunkhouse, he 
asked: 

“Gin’ to wait up for Dad Foster?” 

“Why, yes, Curly, of course ... I 
don’t feel as if I could go to sleep. 
Suppose I’m just being silly, but—” 
Her voice trailed off. She knew her 
mental upset had transmitted itself to 
the steady hand, and the sympathy in 
his wind-darkened, honest face was 
reassuring. Yet this sympathy and this 
grave concern solved none of her 
problems. 

He said diffidently, “Maybe we can 
play a few games of cribbage or pitch , 
—if you’d like to . . . And, Annie, 
Don ain’t goin’ to let you down.” 

Annette didn’t make an answer to 
this. She felt that it wasn’t a question 
of Don’s “going” to let her down. He 
had already let her down, and the 
wound was too fresh and raw for her - 
to speak of it now. 

She said uncertainly, “You need 
your sleep, Curly.” 

But there was relief in her voice. 
Hearing this, he was lighting the 
living-room lamp, and in another 
moment he opened a table drawer and ■„ 
took out a cribbage board and deck 
of cards. 

As a usual thing Annette beat Curly 
at cribbage or at any other game. 
Tonight, however, she lost four games 
in a row, while the cowboy razzed her 
good-naturedly. Her mind wasn’t on 
the cards, for she was watching the 
living-room clock. When it struck 
eleven she sprang up impatiently, 
moved to the door, opened it and 
stood listening. Slash F was wrapped 
in the unbroken silence of night, and 
hearing nothing, Annette turned. 

“Curly, he should be here by now.” 

“Sure, but—” 

“I’m going to ride out to meet 
him.” 
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FARM WAGONS 


OUR GUARANTEE —If when you get the Farm 

Wagon you are not fully 
satisfied with it or if it isn't what you expected it 
to be, simply return to us at onoe and we will 
refund the full amount paid as well as the trans¬ 
portation charges both ways, 

HAUL 150 BUSHELS WHEAT 

EXTRA HEAVY DUTY 

Tractor and 



• Perfect Tracking 


THIS FARM WAGON ^not whip. 

SWAY. Tracks perfectly. Load Governed Spring 
Action. Flexibility in body twist. This moans 
safety and control with the utmost ease in hauling. 

Engineered to be a brute for punishment. 

SPRINGS — Springs help prevent shock from 
travelling to the towing vehicle. 
Eliminates short bounce causing load to spill over. 
Instead of the tires taking all the punishment the 
springs take a good percentage. The springs on this 
Farm Wagon are especially mounted and Guar¬ 
anteed to Eliminate that Backward and Forward 
Sway. Our springs use no shackles. or shackle 
bolts or bushings. Due to the special engineering 
even with springs, in our Farm Wagon It Is pos¬ 
sible to carry the load nearer to the ground and 
get better load control. 

BEARINGS AND SPINDLES ~ T,mken 

Roller 

Bearings, exactly the same size as used in heavy 
duty 2-ton trucks. The 1 '/a- inch bearing has a 60% 
larger load-carrying capacity. Spindles are made 
from S.P.S. 245 steel (special purpose steel). Most 
competitive Farm Wagons use only ordinary cold 
rolled steel and lft" bearings. Bearing and 
spindle breakages are costly through time lost for 
repairs, cost of repairs and damage to equipment 
as well as the load. 


MANY USES~ 1 I au ' inft J ,rain - T CaU ‘ e ' 8 “? ar 

Beets, Wood, Lumber, Hay, 
Sheaves. Oil, Supplies and Machinery, etc. 


SPECIFICATIONS — Di8tance between bolster 

stakes 38 to 42 inches. 
Road clearance 12% inches. Height from ground 
to top of bolster 24 inches. Distance between tires 
same as on standard passenger cars. Adjustable 
reach to 120 inches. Hitch is yoke type, makes 
for quick, safe, strong and simple hook-up. %- 
inch draw pin. Standard Ball Type Hitch avail¬ 
able but is not recommended for heavier loads. 
This Farm Wagon should not be compared with 
many lightly built wagons now on the market 
with smaller wheel bearings and without springs. 
Our Farm Wagon weighs about 200 pounds more 
without the springs and about 300 more with the 
springs. Total shipping weight 750 pounds. Buy a 
Farm Wagon with springs. One without springs can 
hardly give you anything near equal the service. 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION— Heavy Du ty 

A I I Steel 

Electrically Welded. Parts are obtainable right in 
your own community. Parts used are exactly the 
same as used and supplied to the Car manufac¬ 
turers in Ford, Chevrolet and Dodge. HITCH 
mounted at the outer ends of the axle, which is 
not found in any other Farm Wagon either Wagon 
Steer or Auto Steer, is an additional factor in 
promoting the safety of the control of both the 
towing and towed vehicle. REACH, adjustable to 
120 inches. AXLES, front and rear, channel type 
boxed at ends for extra strength. 

EVERYTHING ON THIS FARM WAGON IS 
NEW, INCLUDING THE TIRES AND TUBES 


FARM WAGON $ 


275 


.00 


EQUIPPED WITH 
600 x 16 4-Ply 
FIRST GRADE GOODYEAR TIRES AND TUBES 


FREIGHT CHARGES (only approximate). Write 
for exact charges. Manitoba. $5 to $10; Saskat¬ 
chewan, $8 to $12; Alberta, $10 to $18; British 
Columbia, $20 to $32. 


AUTO WRECKING CO. LTO. 

Dept. CGI 

263-273 Fort St. Winnipeg, Man. 

Serving Western Farmers For 33 Years. 


NEW and USED 
PUMPS 

i 

Large stock of NEW bronze and Rub¬ 
ber Impeller Pumps. Sizes range from 
Vi" to 1". Suitable for Water, Oil or 
as a cellar drainer. Reasonably 
priced. Good supply of replacement 
parts. We have a large number of 
NEW and USED Centrifugal and 
Rotary pumps for all purposes. 

For further information 

WRITE 

LUKE’S ELECTRIC 

MOTORS & MACHINERY CO. 

324 NOTRE DAME AVE. WINNIPEG 


Curly’s wrinkled-cornered brown 
eyes opened wide. “Now, please, 
Annie, get hold of yourself. Nothin’ 
’d happen to—” 

“Will you get my horse?” 

Curly shrugged and got up. “Oh, 
sure. And I’ll go ’long with you.” 

T HE road to Elkmont wound 
through foothills, and the night 
air was pungent with the strong, sweet 
smell of cedars and pines. Overhead 
the bright stars seemed so close that 
one might almost reach up and pluck 
them from the sky, and Annette found 
herself looking back to the other nights 
such as this, when she had ridden 
stirrup to stirrup with big, dark Don 
Marr. On those nights there had been 
a nameless, tingling, delightful some¬ 
thing lifting her spirits. Tonight there 
was none of this. ’Twas nice that Curly 
was with her, but there was no 
romance about Curly, at least for her, 
and she so sad, bewildered and 
apprehensive. 

Silly, of course, for she had no 
definite reason to feel apprehensive. 
Yet the miles slipped past and still 
they did not meet Dad Foster along 
the silent road. Then ahead of the 
two riders a horse whinnied. 

“That’s Dad!” Annette cried, and 
spurred to a lope. “I know old Peck’s 
whinny.” 

They came to old Peck, tied to a 
scrubby pine beside the trail. Annette 
drew her own mount to a skidding 
halt. “Curly! What—” 

From the depths of the cluster of 
pines beyond the horse came a rust¬ 
ling, scraping sound. Curly stepped 
down from his saddle, prowled back 
among the trees, and called, “Don’t 
get scairt, Annie. Your dad’s here! But 
he’s gagged and snubbed to a pine . . . 
Oukoo! Here’s Claude Ormond, too!” 

Annette tried to be calm, practical 
and efficient. But, after all, she had 
never been confronted with a situation 
of this kind. Her hands were shaking 
so badly she had trouble releasing her 
father and untying the bandana wound 
around the lower part of his face. It 
held a wadded bit of rag crowded into 
his mouth. 

Curly meanwhile released Claude 
Ormond. Hatless and considerably 
mussed, he came at once close to 
Annette and put his arm tenderly 
about her shoulders. “What a shock 
for you, my dear. I’m so terribly 
sorry—” 

“Never mind my shock! What hap¬ 
pened, Claude?” 

W E—that is, your father—raised 
the cash all right,” Ormond 
began. “Although he scoffed at the 
idea that the ride home might be 
dangerous, I insisted on accompany¬ 
ing him, for after all he was carrying 
forty thousand dollars!” 

“Yes,” Annette cried. “Yes! And 
what happened?” 

Jim Foster, who had been making 
strange noises as he cleared his throat 
and mouth, now exploded, “Girl, we 
got held up! Couple of men hidin’ 
behind masks. But one was the 
damned old scoundrel, John Marr!” 

“Daddy! Don’t say—Well, John lyiarr 
wouldn’t do such a thing.” 

“Wouldn’t he though! That Scotch 
burr to his voice gave him away. 
Plumb! Nobody can’t fool me on that 
ol’ rapscallion’s talk.” 

Annette felt as numb as if she’d 
been physically stunned. She drew a 


deep breath and asked, “Who—who 
was the second man?” 

Jim Foster hunched his shoulders, 
flexed his numb arms, rubbed his 
wrists. “I dunno. You got some ideas, 
Claude?” 

“None,” said Ormond shortly. “I’m 
not even sure that one of the crooks 
was John Marr.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that,” the 
girl exclaimed. 

Curly, a dim figure in the back¬ 
ground, had coiled the two ropes with 
which the men had been tied, and now 
stood waiting in silence. Ormond, his 
arms still about Annette’s shoulders, 
queried quickly, “Now why are you so 
glad to hear me say that, my dear? 
After all the dirt this Marr has done 
you folks on Slash F, I’d think—” 

“Aw, don’t bother to think!” Foster 
cut in savagely. “Marr robbed me. 
That’s that. He and his men snubbed 
us to these trees. Probably hoped we 
wouldn’t be found till mornin’. Any¬ 
how, they tied my hoss. Claude’s bronc 
got away from ’em and high-tailed 
back toward town . . . Curly! Don’t 
just stand there like a hunk of wood. 
Can’t you track them two blasted 
thieves?” 

Curly started. “In the dark, boss? 
How could I? . . . But at crack of day 
I’ll get on the job.” 

“Ye-ah, you and the sheriff, both,” 
snorted Foster. “Climb your bronc 
right now. Go to Elkmont and get Ed 
Taggart. Tell him what happened, tell 
him I lost forty thousand dollars. Tell 
him not to spill it around, though. Less 
said about it the better. And don’t tell 
him I said John Marr robbed me. Let 
him figure that out himself—if he’s got 
enough sense. Well, head out, cowboy. 
Head out!” 

“I’m takin’ these ropes,” drawled 
Curly. “A rope’s a personal sort of 
thing. They may'give us a real lead. 
How much dough’d you lose, Claude?” 

“None,” Ormond replied. “I had 
fifty dollars on me, but apparently the 
thieves didn’t think I was worth 
searching.” 

“Didn’t take your gun or Dad 
Foster’s either,” Curly said musingly. 
“Maybe ’cause guns are right easy to 
identify and would give these crooks 
away if they happened to show ’em 
months later.” 

“Are you a range detective, cow¬ 
boy?” Ormond inquired, and Annette, 
being very close to him, had the 
impression that he lifted his eyebrows. 

“Uk-unn,” Curly denied instantly. 
“But ol’ Timberline Johnson’s a whiz 
at this sort of stuff. First thing that’ll 
occur to Timberline is who tipped off 
these stink-lizzards? Who the heck 
ever they may be.” 

“Tipped off? rumbled Foster, show¬ 
ing marked irritation. “John Marr knew 
I’d try to get the cash. And that’s 
that!” 

“Nuts!” Curly retorted. “I won’t 
believe old cantanker did this job, or 
had any hand in it, till it’s proved. And 
maybe not then . . . Steady. Keep your 
shirt on, Mr. Foster. I’ll be amblin’ 
along.” 

As he moved away, Annette thought, 
“I can’t see John Marr doing a thing 
like this either.” But she did not 
express the thought. 

Ormond .called, “Bring back my 
saddler, Sir Galahad, if you find him, 
Curly.” 


“TVTHEEOO! Some name for a 
VV horse!” ejaculated Curly. “Sure, 
I’ll get him.” 



BECOME A DETECTIVE 

Men, Women over 16, L4arn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, Box 25, 
Station T, Montreal. 



HASTINGS & SONS LIMITED 


WINNIPEG - - CANADA 


For further information and prices, write 
WESTERN AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY CO. 
560 Pembina Highway, Winnipeg—Manitoba and 
Southern Saskatchewan Distributors 
MID-TOWN FARM EQUIPMENT 
115 Ave. A, South, Saskatoon—Northern Saskat¬ 
chewan Distributors 

STOCKYARDS GAS &. OIL CHEMICAL CO. 
26 Ave..S.E. and Portland St., Calgary—Alberta 
Distributors. 
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IS TODAY’S •* 

BEST BUY IN' 
FARM BUILDINGS 

CONSIDER TIMBERIB—the glued 
laminated arched rafter, especially 
designed to simplify the construction 
of your sheds and barns. Whether you 
want a low-cost machine shed or an 
elaborate two-story barn, the answer 
is Timberib Rafters—manufactured 
from durable West Coast woods. 
Ready-cut fot the job. 

Erected in a few hours. 

Adaptable to any roof covering. 
Cood nailing surface. 

Available in clear spans 
of 12’ to 60'. 

Timberibs give you the lowest cost 
per square foot of floor area and per 
cubic foot of storage space of any 
type of recognized construction. 


Timberib 


WESTERN 

LIMITED 


475 Pembina Highway 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. 


Replace That Old Magneto with a 
Guaranteed New 4-Cylinder B.T.H. 

Base 
Mounted 
Magneto 



1. Cut Out Switch. 

2. Advance and Retard 
Lever. 

3. Universal Adjustable 
Base Plate. 

4. Impulse Starter. 

5. Vernier Adjustable 
Coupling. 

6. Fibre Coupler. 

Service and repairs for 
Give year, make and model 
when ordering. Write for free 


8 . 


9. 


all 


Self Aligning Ball 
Bearing on Arm¬ 
ature. 

Supplied in Left 
and Right Hand Ro¬ 
tation (state rota¬ 
tion when ordering). 
Complete stock of 
parts. 

makes of magnetos, 
of tractor or motor 
folder. 


HARGRAVE AUTO WRECKING 
182 HARGRAVE ST., WINNIPEG, CANADA 


LOWEST PRICED 

Hidfaq garden tractor 




-A walking tractor with rider 
attachment that offers amaz¬ 
ingly efficient service. The only 
Garden Tractor with front and 
rear wheel steering . . . "turns 
on a dime"! 

MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 

.. 

i jH/ M. SILBERT & CO., HAMILTON, OHT. ! 
I 111 

J Please rush booklet describing many important { 
features of the new Chief Garden Tractor 

t NAME- 

a 

J ADDRESS_ 

i---- 


Then the sound of his mount’s hoofs 
on the hard road came back to 
Annette. She slipped free of Ormond’s 
arm and helped her father out of the 
underbrush, finding him so exhausted 
that he leaned heavily against her. 

Jim Foster had married very late 
in life, but somehow until tonight 
Annette had not thought of him as an 
old and feeble man, much older than 
Donald Marr’s father. Now, as she 
heard him mutter, “Uh, I’m kinda used 
up, daughter; let me sit down a little 
bit,” she all at once realized that he 
couldn’t take the hard knocks any 
more. 

“Yes, Daddy. Sit on this fallen log.” 

“Thanks. I’ll be hunky in a minute. 
Never thought Marr’d be that dog- 
goned contemptible. Jolt of findin’ it 
sorta done somethin’ to me. Inside 


me. 


“It would,” said Annette. “Don’t 
think I’m not upset, too! Yet perhaps 
your hurt goes deeper than mine.” Oh, 
no, it didn’t. It couldn’t go half as 
deep as the hurt deep inside her! But 
why mention that? “For after all,* she 
went on quickly, “if you’ll be honest 
with yourself, you must admit that you 
and John Marr really like each other. 
All this squabbling and fiery talk has 
become a habit and is just a smoke 
screen.” 

“Huh? ‘Smoke screen?’ ” Foster 
tipped back his hat and looked up at 
his daughter standing in the starlight. 
She was young, vitally alive, and her 
graceful figure commanded his full 
attention even more than her words. 
She saw him grin a bit sheepishly; then 
he said, “You ain’t so dumb, honey.” 

N EGLECTED and almost forgotten 
in the background, Ormond put 
in, “Don’t you two old longhorns really 
hate one another?” 

“Sure we do,” Foster growled. “Or 
if we didn’t, we do now. Why, dog¬ 
gone that old . . . Annette, I didn’t tell 
you everything Marr said when I saw 
him on Cross M today.” 

Foster broke off, stared into space, 
and muttered under his breath for a 
full minute before he resumed. “I 
called him on them black bulls, you 
know? I says, plenty snorty, ‘You never 
actually promised not to turn ’em on 
the range, but I didn’t think you’d do 
me such a dirty trick.’ 

“He came back savage, ‘Jim, I don’t 
expect you to believe me. My own son 
wouldn’t.’ He stopped, and his face 
twisted and he went on, not to me, but 
to himself, ‘My kid believes I lied to 
him.’ 


“Naturally, I broke in, ‘What’s all 
this?’ and added a few insults I hap¬ 
pened to think of at the moment. 

“Marr said, ‘I didn’t turn those bulls 
out of the pasture and scatter ’em on 
the range. Nor did my men do it’.” 

“Daddy,” Annette cried almost joy¬ 
fully, “if John Marr said that you can 
believe it . . . Oh! Don didn’t believe 
him. That’s—that’s—I don’t understand 
it.” 

“Whether Don believed the old 
scamp or not, I didn’t, and I snorted, 
1 suppose you’ll tell me they broke out 
of the pasture?’ ” 

“And what did Marr say, daddy?” 

“He said they hadn’t broken out of 
the pasture, that the fence was all up 
ship-shape, and gates closed, which 
he said, showed that somebody had 
driven out the bulls and closed the 
gate afterwards.” 

“Daddy, this thing gets queerer and 
queerer . . . Did Jphn Marr then hint 
that maybe you had put the black 
bulls on the range yourself—to start a 
fight?” 

“No. He didn’t mention that possi¬ 
bility. Humn? No doubt-it occurred to 
him. But, like I’ve said, Marr wasn’t 
himself. The fight was gone out of him. 
Doggone! he must have been all 
broken up or he’d not have offered to 
sell to me.” 

Ormond again made his presence 
known by clearing his throat, loudly. 
“If you’ll pardon me, Jim, I might 
suggest that in the light of what has 
happened tonight, the man might have 
been playing a deep game.” 

Foster’s mood had changed and 
had softened while talking with his 
daughter. Now all at once he became 
aggressive and angry once more again. 

“ ‘Playing a deep game?’ I believe 
you’ve hit the nail on the head, 
Claude. Yeh, that stuff about some¬ 
body else turning the black critters on 
the range was poppycock!” 

He scrambled to his feet and 
snapped his fingers. “All poppycock,” 
he repeated. “Marr’s made a sucker of 
me, and damned if he’ll get away with 
it! Neither horses nor men can fly. 
They leave tracks, and come daybreak 
with the sheriff on the job—we’ll see 
what we’ll see . . . Annette, honey, I 
had to plaster Slash F to the hilt to 
get that forty thousand dollars. Unless 
we get it back, we re through.” 

' “Oh, we’ll get it back, Daddy,” com¬ 
forted Annette, though with no least 
expectation that the cash would ever 
be recovered. John Marr had not 
robbed her father. He wasn’t that kind 
of a man! But the thieves who now 
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Grand Clean-up/ 

SNAP 

HAND CLEANER 

All who work with their 
hands know Snap Hand 
Cleaner removes stubborn 
pore-deep dirt and grease 
quickly — easily — and 
economically. 
Keep SNAP 



by the tap. 


BETTER 
THAN SOAP 


Buy the giant size for economy! 


Rheumatic Pam 

MADE IT HARD FOR ME 
TO GET ABOUT’ 

"For many years, I suffered a great deal 
from rheumatic pain in my legs and arms, 
particularly in my knees and shoulders,” 
writes Mr. Pierre Camiray, Taschereau, 
P.Q. “Pain made it hard for me to get 
about and it was often difficult for me to 
sleep at night. It was a fortunate day for 
me when I learned of Templeton’s 
T-R-C’s and started using them. Since 
taking Templeton’s T-R-C’s, I feel like a 
new man. Although 65 years of age, I am 
able once more to work hard by day and 
sleep comfortably at night.” 

Don’t suffer needlessly, when you 
may get quick, longed-for relief. Enjoy 
your work, enjoy your rest—try Temple¬ 
ton’s T-R-C’s today. Used and recom¬ 
mended by thousands for relief of 
wearisome, nagging Rheumatic, Arthritic, 
Neuritic, Sciatic pain; also Lumbago 
(lame back) and Neuralgia. 60c, $1.25 
at drug counters. T-87 
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only, liberal sizes, 2 lbs., $1.50 postpaid. 
GARRY SPECIAL 

bundle containing, styles A, B and C, 
special offer, 3 lbs. $2.00 postpaid. All 
C.O.D. orders postage extra. Guaranteed 
satisfaction. GARRY SALES CO., Box 
144, Station “Q”, Montreal. 
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had the money would be much too 
clever to allow themselves to be 
caught. She went on, “Claude can take 
your horse; you ride in the saddle on 
my pony and I’ll ride behind you. 
We II get you home and to bed.” 

C ROSS M ranch lay in a wide and 
fertile valley back-grounded on the 
west by rugged mountains. A willow- 
lined stream fed by branches which 
came down from these mountains led 
southward along the valley, and on the 
east bank of the river, near the centre 
of the ranch, squatted John Marr’s 
buildings. 

Marr himself, tall, gaunt, with a 
heavy thatch of iron grey hair as coarse 
as a wolfs coat, came out of his’ house 
an hour after sunrise and stared in 
silence at the small cavalcade of riders 
who had reined up in his yard. 

His leathery, aggressive features 
gave the impression of having been 
chiseled from rock—a rough job, which 
had never been polished. His heavy, 
bristling eyebrows added further evi¬ 
dence of his cantankerous and belli¬ 
gerent nature. 

This morning Annette Foster, sizing 
him up more closely than ever before, 
thought he looked as if he’d had a bad 
night; looked, moreover, as if he had 
a bone to pick with the whole world. 
His cold eyes roved over his visitors, 
paused for a moment on Sheriff Tag¬ 
gart’s blond, round face with open 
hostility, and then centred on Jim 
Foster. 

“Did you need to bring a whole 
party, and even the lawman, wi’ you, 
Foster?’ he asked sourly. 

“Taggart’s got plenty to say to you,” 
Foster bit off a savage reply. “Say it, 
sheriff!” 

John Marr had antagonized Taggart 
even before the sheriff had been 


elected, and afterwards this same 
knotty, outspoken cowman had flouted 
the lawman’s authority on more than 
one occasion. Accordingly, Annette 
could scarcely blame Taggart for the 
triumphant glitter which now flashed 
in his eyes. He’d been “laying for the 
old wolf,” and now he had him in a 
corner. 

“First,” said Taggart, “how many 
men are there on your place right 
now?” 

“Only two,” Marr returned. “Old 
Timberline and Biff Sloan. They’ve 
gone to work a’ready. So if you wanted 
to see ’em—” 

“I did,” cut in the sheriff. “Two men 
and the cook, eh?” He indicated by a 
gesture a tall, spare, severely plain 
woman who had come to the kitchen 
door and was watching the newcomers 
with open curiosity. “Where’s your 

<y> 

sonr 

Annette saw John Marr’s face 
tighten. He growled, “If it’s any of 
your business, I don’t know . . . Get 
to it, man. Why the devil are you ask¬ 
ing me questions?” 

“Eumn?” said Taggart. “You don’t 
know where your son is? Eumn! . . . 
Curly, Ormond, go to the stable and 
corrals and look around. You know 
what to look for, and don’t be too long 
about it.” 

Curly Bent and Claude Ormond at 
once turned their horses and loped 
away. Annette bit on her lower lip to 
hold it steady. Yes, indeed they knew 
what to look for! * 

Marr’s temper boiled over. He 
glared at Jim Foster, tense with strain, 
his features a little bit grey under their 
tan. “Jim, if you came here to buy 
Cross M, let’s get it over with. If you 
didn’t—get off my property, all of you.” 

“Hold your horses,” snapped the 
sheriff. “Foster isn’t here to buy your 


“IF YOU CAN LAUGH...” 

According to Kipling our artist displays intellectual maturity. 

The mail brings about 100 small, humorous cartoons to The Guide office each 
week. Of this number we select six or seven. There must be many occasions 
when artists are disappointed when good work fails of acceptance. In order to 
soften the blow the editors have a very polite little note which goes back with 
the rejected work. 

Alex Wishart of Starbuck, Man., who has sent us some splendid cartoons had 
a bad run of luck recently in which not one of his drawings rang the editorial 
bell. So he made a little bonfire of his rejection slips. One slip did not get com¬ 
pletely burned. He thereupon drew the picture shown here, affixed the charred 
remains of the slip and mailed it to us. Hats off to Mr. Wishart for his capacity 
to make light of adversity. 


The fact that we return your 
manuscript does not necessarily imply 
lack of merit. A great many things enter 
into our consideration of articles and 
stories. Frequently it is only lack of 
space which compels us to return many 
of them. 



ranch, although yesterday evening he 
raised a large sum of cash in Elkmont 
for that purpose. Then on his way 
home last night with Claude Ormond, 
two masked gunmen held them up, 
robbed Foster, and snubbed both men 
to trees. 

“Foster sent Curly Bent to town to 
get me, and at daybreak this morning 
I got on the job. Jim, his daughter and 
Claude Ormond joined us at the scene 
of the robbery . . . Making a long story 
short, after a difficult search we found 
horse tracks, made by the same two 
horses which had left plenty of hoof 
marks in the vicinity of the actual 
holdup, and these eventually led us to 
Cross M ranch. The thieves had taken 
pains to try to hide their trail, but—” 
Taggart shrugged and stopped talk¬ 
ing. 

M ARR was staring at the lawman in 
what appeared to be utter bewil¬ 
derment. Annette thought that surely a 
man of his character could not assume 
an attitude of such complete surprise. 
Yet she herSelf had seen and examined 
these tell-tale hors.e , tracks, tracks 
which by devious way led both from 
Cross M to the scene of the robbery 
and back again to the ranch. 

Nor were these tracks the only evi¬ 
dence to direct suspicion to John Marr. 
Curly Bent had identified the two 
ropes with which Foster and Ormond 
had been tied. As the cowbov had 

4 

remarked last night, “A rope is a per¬ 
sonal sort of thing,” and like the great 
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majority of cowhands, Curly always his hand rested on the handle of his 
took an interest in another rider’s out- six-shooter. “That settles it,” he re¬ 
fit. Not just the man’s saddle, but his marked tersely. 

chaps, bridle, bit, spurs, boots, saddle “One thing more,” Curly resumed 
blanket, gun, of course, and his rope, bleakly, as if he took neither pleasure 
Curly could have described in detail nor pride in this coup, “the blankets 
any one or all of these articles belong- belongin’ to a couple of saddles now 
ing to Donald Marr for example. This racked in the barn are mighty sweaty 
morning after Curly had examined the and still just a little bit warm. I’d say 
ropes by daylight he had declared that them saddles—one is John Marr’s, the 
one belonged to old John Marr and other an extra—and blankets, as well 
was the saddle rope Marr used. The as the two horses, was used las’ night, 
second rope also belonged on Cross M sheriff.” 

ranch, an extra to be used by any hand Claude Ormond, leading his mount, 
who had none of his own. Sir Galahad, which Curly had picked 

Now, following Taggart’s remarks, up in Elkmont and returned to him, as 
the silence drew out and tightened, well as Curly’s horse, joined the small 
Marr saying no word, no one else group. 

speaking until Curly Bent returned on The sheriff said meaningly, “I don’t 
foot from the big, red-roofed stable, suppose you know anything about all 
He halted, pushed back his hat, and this, Mr. Marr?” 

said to the sheriff, “Cross M s cavvy is “I don’t,” gritted the old cowman, 
still in the corral. The two horses the “So far as I know, nobody rode off this 
thieves used are among the bunch, ranch last night.” 

They show plain signs of havin’ been “I suppose you were in bed and 
rode last night. Ormond and I have asleep?” Taggart was now openly 
caught those two horses and looked at skeptical. 

th'eir hoofs. Said hoofs match the “I was. From nine o’clock on to five 
tracks we have run down, sheriff.” this mornin’ . . . The boys, I mean 

Taggart’s eyes were on John Marr, Timberline and Sloan, said nothing to 

me of going any place.” 

Foster spoke up. “We can cut Tim¬ 
berline out as a suspect. The man’s 
built like a tall pine and I’d have 
recognized his figure even on a black 
night, which last night wasn’t. I don’t 
know about Biff Sloan.” 

“I’ll remind you, Foster, that none 
of us know the whereabouts of young 
Donald Marr,” said the sheriff signifi¬ 
cantly. 

“Jumping to what conclusion?” Marr 
demanded savagely. 

Taggart hunched his shoulders. “I 
have no search warrant, Mr. Marr, but 
the situation justifies a search of your 
person and property.” 

A NNETTE saw Marr’s eyes light 
and flash. “Have at it,” he shot 
back instantly. “I’ll not bar you from 
searchin’ as much as you damned well 
please, officer, on a red-tape law- 
technicality. If it’s money you’re hop¬ 
ing to find, or if you believe my son 
is hiding about the place, you’ll be 
disappointed. And one of these days, 
you smart-aleck whippersnapper,” 
stabbing Taggart with hot, rage- 
inflamed eyes, “you’ll be askin’ my 
pardon for—” 

“Cut it!” Taggart ordered. “Ormond, 
watch this man. Curly, you come with 

9 > 

me. 

He dismounted with a little bound. 
Annette found it impossible to 
breathe in a normal manner. Cold and 
hot by turns, she waited with feverish 
impatience for the search to end. 
Curly and Taggart disappeared within 
the main house, and returned much 
sooner than she had anticipated, with 
the sheriff holding up for all to see a 
brown leather wallet. It was her 
father’s. The girl caught her saddle 
horn to steady herself. Until this 
moment she had not believed John 
Marr guilty of this brazen robbery. 
But now— 

She shook off the thought. 
Dramatically, Ed Taggart opened 
the wallet. “It’s crammed full of big 
bills, five hundred and thousand 
dollar bills,” he announced. “Of 
course, I must have Redstone, the 
banker, identify this cash and state 
that it is the same money he gave 
Jim Foster,” he concluded, and then 
placed the wallet carefully in his coat 
pocket, his hand none too steady. 
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Meantime Curly had come close to hand. For Sheriff Taggart had stepped 

Annette’s stirrup. Looking up at her around in front of John Marr, saying 

as gloomily as if he’d lost his best t a u 11 y and triumphantly, “You’re 

friend, he said, “That dough was under arrest, Mr. Marr. We’ll pick up 

stuck in under Marr’s mattress on his your accomplice later, but right now 

bed. Now what gets me is why didn’t I’ll take you to Elkmont. You can do 

he hide it better? Even though he your talking afterward.” 

must ha figured the trail d never lead Marr answered no word. For once 
to him, he d try to put it in a less h e seemed to have been struck 
likely place, seems to me.” speechless. 

Annette scarcely heard the loyal To Be Continued. 


Warning From Ontario 

As no concerted steps have been taken to keep the 
starling down, it has become a widespread nuisance. 


by FRANCES 

WONDER if people on this con¬ 
tinent are aware enough of 
starlings, and the alarming rate 
at which they are multiplying? In 
1890 a few pair were brought from 
England to New York. They were not 
to be allowed at large, but some 
escaped, which, as one becomes 
familiar with their habits, tone can 
understand. As their natural enemies 
are not here, all these birds have to 
fear is man and he has, apparently, 
thrown up his hands in despair. Per¬ 
haps he just doesn’t bother about 
them and, like most real issues, is let¬ 
ting it slide until it is too late. Red 
tape holds no terrors for these intrud¬ 
ers, so they have crossed most borders 
on this continent without so much as 
a passport! 

Unless one is familiar with their 
appearance, one may not be able to 
distinguish starlings from other black¬ 
birds common to these parts. The full- 
grown bird is rusty black and has a 
short tail. The legs are very light red 
and the beak is yellow. In the fall buff 
markings appear on the breast. They 
swagger when they walk. They are 
sometimes confused with grackles 
which have a black beak and much 
longer tail. 

A pair of them took possession of a 
hollow in a dead branch of a tall 
maple tree by our lawn last summer, 
so I had an opportunity to watch them 
at close range. We said that they 
should be shot before the eggs were 
laid, but of course none did anything 
about it. As a result, we were deaf¬ 
ened by their racket from morning 
until night when the young hatched. 
There was always a mess on the 
ground under the nest which re¬ 
minded me of the nest surroundings 
of English sparrows. People say that 
if their nest is near the house that 
there is a bad odor detected from it. 

I shall have to say one thing in their 
favor though, the parent birds cer¬ 
tainly never stopped bringing food to 
their young from daylight until dark. 


BLACKLOCK 

The foods in which they specialize are 
grasshoppers, rose-beetles, crickets, 
canker-worms and Jap-beetles. Flocks 
of them will come and feed on a grass¬ 
hopper-infested meadow. If we had 
some way of controlling their num¬ 
bers they might partly redeem their 
loathsome ways by their economic 
value to the farmer. 

I noticed that our favorite songsters 
like the robins, bluebirds, vireos and 
orioles will not nest near them if pos¬ 
sible. A pair of orioles which always 
returned and nested in the tree next 
to the starlings’ tree moved away 
down the lane to build so we missed 
out on their sweet singing. A pair of 
robins built in a vine on the house just 
across from the starlings, and there 
was a continual fight between the two 
families seemingly caused by the star¬ 
lings, which shows them to be quar¬ 
relsome neighbors. I imagine that the 
robins won’t attempt to live near them 
again. Other neighbors said that the 
starlings occupied holes in trees on 
their farms where bluebirds and 
woodpeckers usually came to nest. 
They were annoyed about that, as a 
bluebird, especially, is worth its 
weight in gold to a farmer. 

Their attempts at singing are very 
much like their other characteristics. 
They steal other birds’ songs! At dif¬ 
ferent times I heard them trying out 
the song of every bird which had a 
nest on the lawn or in the nearby 
orchard. They will perch up on a 
chimney and put on a recital going 
from the song of one bird to another. 
It is really sort of amusing. There 
isn’t much sweetness in their songs 
though. Sometimes they start off very 
well, but a raspiness shows through it 
all and there is no finish or beauty 
about it. 

They spend the winter here in 
flocks if they can obtain food at all, so 
that we don’t even get rid of them 
then. They have roosting grounds 
where they gather in huge numbers. 



To Our Subscribers 

So that The Country Guide might continue to improve its service to sub¬ 
scribers, its printing plant has been undergoing an extensive mechanical 
modernization program. 

The last step in this program was the installation of an automatic gatherer, 
stitcher and trimmer, to go into operation with the March issue. 

Unforeseen mechanical difficulties delayed the proper adjustment of this 
intricate and highly complicated piece of machinery to the extent that not only 
was The Country Guide several days late being mailed, but occasional copies 
were incorrectly assembled. 

We greatly regret any inconveniences caused to that most important group 
of individuals—our subscribers. However, the necessary mechanical adjustments 
have now been made and our former service, plus, will be restored with the 
April issue. 
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What We Say! 

Summer is fun 
For riding our bikes. 

Autumn is fun 

For our Saturday hikes. 

Winter is fun 

With its skating weather. 

But spring and baseball 
Go best together. 

—Audrey McKim. 


The Strange Tale 

by MARY E. GRA_\NAN 

T HIS is a very strange story indeed, 
as you will soon find out. When 
you do find out, you’ll be so surprised 
that you’ll likely fall right off the chair 
on which you are sitting. But don’t 
cry if you do! For goodness sake don’t 
cry! This is the story of a little boy 
who was crying all the time and of 
-what happened to him. 

You see this little boy (I’ll call him 
Johnny Blue, because I wouldn’t want 
to tell you his right name) wanted to 
do just as he liked. That might have 
been all right if he had wanted to do 
the right things. But he didn’t. He 
^wanted apple pie and ice cream for 
breakfast. He wanted to go outdoors 
on stormy days without his overshoes. 
He wanted to light matches in the 
living room. 

When his mother told him he must 
not do these things, he cried. He cried 
►so loudly that people began to go 
across the street when they passed his 
house, because they did not want to 
hear his wailing. One morning his 
mother Went into the living room, just 
in time to catch him on the piano 
stool, opening his jack knife. 

*- “Johnny,” she asked, “What are you 
going to do?” 

“I’m going to carve my name 
‘Juhnny Blue’ on the piano,” he said. 

“Johnny!” gasped his mother, “such 
a thing to even think of!” 

She took the knife from him, and 
he opened his mouth as wide as wide, 
and screamed, “I can’t ever do any¬ 
thing I like around here. You said 
that this was my piano. You said that 
when you got it, so I could learn to 
play it, and if it’s my piano, why 
mayn’t I carve my name on it?” 

“Because it is wrong,” said mother. 
“No child ever cuts up furniture, 
Johnny.” Johnny kept screaming that 
he could never do as he liked. 



T HIS year April brings us Easter. Many 
different things come to our minds at 
this season of the year—April showers which 
bring May flowers, fluffy white rabbits that, 
we are told, hide decorated candy Easter 
eggs for us to find, perhaps some new 
clothes for spring, and, best of all, a whole 
long week of holidays! 

This is the time of year when we become 
more interested in the outdoor world and 
boys and girls who live in the country have 
a good chance to see what Mother Nature 
is doing these days. How proud you are if 
you hqve been the one to find the first pussy 
willows, or hear the first crow, or see the 
first muskrat who has left his pond to wander across country. All this is informa¬ 
tion you eagerly tell your teacher and classmates. Would your class be interested 
in forming a nature club? Here is some information on bird clubs: To form a 
club of ten or more members write to Canadian Nature, 177 Jarvis St., Toronto, 
Ontario, enclosing fifteen cents for each member. They will send each member 
a membership pin, six leaflets describing birds, six colored pictures of birds and 
also six bird drawings to color. Besides your club will receive the Junior Bird 
Club paper and your teacher will receive a 
booklet describing plans for your club for the 
year. With all this material your nature club 
should get qway to a fine start. 




Mother smiled, and suggested that 
he go outdoors and play in the rain. 
“You’ll feel better if you do, Johnny, 
and the rain will wipe those ugly tears 
from your face.” 

“All right,” said Johnny, ‘Tut I’m 
going out because I want to go; 
because I like playing in the rain.” He 
started for the door. His mother called 
him. 

“Put your rain coat and rubbers on, 
dear,” she said. 

“I don’t like rain coats and rubbers,” 
Johnny wailed. 

“Then you must stay in the house,” 
said mother. “You’ll get cold if you go 
out without them.” 

Johnny then threw himself On the 
red rug in front of the fireplace, and 
he cried and cried and cried and cried. 
The red rug became soaked with tears, 
but he still cried. When the nine hun¬ 
dred and ninety-ninth tear fell on the 
red rug, a little red man jumped up 
through the pile on the carpet and 
said, “Hello, Johnny Blue!” 

“Who are you?” asked Johnny. 
“And where did you come from?” The 
little red man told Johnny that when 
anyone cried nine hundred gnd ninety- 
nine tears on a red rug, • he always 
came out of the rug to visit him. 
“You’re a good friend of mine, Johnny 
Blue. I’m going to take you with me 
to the Land of Do-as-you-like.” 

Johnny brightened. “To the Land 
of Do-as-you-like? Do you mean if I 
go with you I can go out without my 
rubbers, and have ice cream and apple 
pie for breakfast, and strike matches 
and carve my name on things?” 

“Of course I mean that,” said the 
little red man. “Do you want to go?” 

“Yes,” said Johnny, “I doj because 
I want to do as I like. But how do we 
get there?” 

“We sail away in this red rug boat,” 
said the little red man. Johnny looked 
down at the red rug on which he had 
been crying. It was indeed a boat now. 
His salty tears had made a sea. The 
little red man started the engine and 
away they went. 

It was pouring rain when they 
arrived in the Land of Do-as-you-like. 


The little red man laughed. “Aha,” he 
said. “Look at the rain. And you’ve no 
rubbers or rain coat! Isn’t that lovely?” 

“Yes,” said Johnny, and he paddled 
around until he was soaking wet. And 
then he began to cough and sneeze, 
and he felt a pain creeping into his 
chest. “I think I’d better go home and 
get some cough syrup,” he said to the 
little red man. 

“Oh, who cares for an old cold?” 
answered the red man. “Come on into 
the house, and have some ice cream 
and apple pie.” Johnny was set down 
to a piece as big as the front porch, 
with a scoop of ice cream on it as 
large as a snowman. He shook his 
head. It was just too much pie and 
ice cream. 

“Don’t have to eat it, unless you 
want to,” said the little man. “How 
about striking some matches. You 
want to do that, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” said the now sneezing Johnny 
Blue. The match he struck was as big 
as a snow shovel. He burnt his hand 
badly, and cried out, “Mum’s right. I 
shouldn’t do as I like. She knows best, 
and he ran for the red rug boat. It 
became a rug again the minute he 
stepped aboard, and he found him¬ 
self back in his own living room. He 
could hear his mother in the kitchen. 
He went to her. 

“Mummy,” he said, “I’m sorry I’ve 
cried so much. I know now that what 
you say is right.” 

“How did you find out, dear?” 
mother asked. 

“The red rug told me,” said Johnny 
Blue. 

, Mother knew that Johnny Blue had 
been dreaming, but she didn’t tell him 
so. She was so glad that he was home 
from the Land of Do-as-you-like, that 
she didn’t say another word. 


Are You Observant? 

By Walter King 

Q UIZZING is quite a favorable pas¬ 
time these days. After teacher is 
through with you at school you go 
home to find mother and father puz¬ 


zling over questions in their favorite 
magazine or listening to a radio quiz 
program featuring the “Know-It All 
Kids.” 

It’s a good thing to keep your mind 
awake, and it’s not a bad idea to keep 
your eyes open too. How observant 
are you? How much knowledge are 
you gaining by paying attention to 
what you see? 

This little quiz will help tell you. 
You will find it suitable for the whole 
family. Write answers on a piece of 
paper and see how observant you 
really are. 

1. Does a Canadian ten-cent piece 
have a smooth edge? 

2. Does a five-cent piece have a pic¬ 
ture of a ship on it? 

3. Is the King’s picture on a new 
one dollar bill? 

4. What two letters of the alphabet 
are printed exactlyly the same on a 
coin? 

5. How many face cards in a full 
deck? 

6. Does the King wear a hat in the 
picture on a three cent stamp? 

7. What color is a one cent stamp? 

8. What month of the year has the 
most letters in it? 

9. What color is used to print the 
serial number on a one, five, or ten 
dollar bill? 

10. Is the figure four on a clock dial 
using Roman numerals written IV? 

11. To open a door must you turn 
the handle to the right or left? 

12. If you- took your friend’s first 
name and he took your last name 
would both have the same name? 

13. If a rope is stretched across a 
railroad track and a train runs over it, 
into how many pieces will it be cut? 

14. Do the lines on the palms of 
your two hands make the same pat¬ 
tern? No peeping now. 

15. How many teeth have you at 
the present time? 

16. How many windows are there 
in your home? 

17. Has this magazine got the sub¬ 
scription expiry date on the cover? 

18. What is the make of your cook 
Stove? 

19. On a Union Jack which color 
occupies the most space: red, white, 
or blue? 

20. What word in these questions 
was spelled incorrectly? Answer quick¬ 
ly, it stuck out like like a sore thumb. 

Now for your score. It all depends 
on your age of course. Baby would get 
them all wrong except perhaps ques¬ 
tion 15. The average senior public 
school pupil scores 9 to 11. From 12 
to 14 is high school level. Father or 
mother will not do much better than 
that. Grandfather and grandmother 
wouldn’t dare try. 

How observant are you? 

ANSWERS 

1—No. A milled edge. 2.—No. That’s 
a dime. 3—Yes, on many an old one 
too. 4—U and V. 5—Twelve. 6—Yes. 
7—Green. 8—September 9—Red. 10- 
No. Written IIII. 11—Either way, 
usually. 12—Yes. 13—Three. 14—No. 
Take a look at them. 15—Make sure. 
Count ’em. 16—Check. 17—Check. 18- 
Check. 19—Red. 20—Exactly. Ques¬ 
tion 4. 
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The Atlantic Pact 

In endorsing the draft treaty of the Atlantic Pact, 
Canada has made the most momentous decision in 
her history. Her citizens thereby express their desire 
to live at peace with the rest of the world, but at 
the same time undertake to resist with all their 
might any aggression which threatens their concep¬ 
tion of democracy. In the nineteenth century it was 
possible for neutrals to insulate themselves more or 
less effectively from the economic disruption of war 
in other parts of the world. In that day isolationism 
was understandable. Today there can be no neutrals. 
The victors in any future conflict will shape the 
rest of the world in their own image, neutrals as 
well as the vanquished. 

The technique of war has advanced to the point 
where the outcome is determined very largely before 
the opposing forces join battle. If western democ¬ 
racy is to survive, its captains must be able to 
mobilize superior forces in sufficient time. There 
will be no. protracted period of “phoney” war, as 
there was in 1939, for the contending sides to 
marshal their forces. An embattled alliance of 
democratic nations, lacking the unified direction of 
totalitarianism, must agree in advance on the contri¬ 
bution each is willing to make in a common cause, 
and a time-table for action. Canada has chosen. 
Should destiny call for a fulfillment of the bond 
it will be in accordance with that time-table and to 
the limit of her endurance. Successful alliances can¬ 
not be built on lukewarm participation. The price 
Canada may be called upon to pay as a result of 
this fateful decision is terrifying in prospect, yet in 
the end it would be cheaper than the alternative 
open to the democratic nations of defeat in detail, 
destruction and enslavement. 

It must be a source of gratification to all patriotic 
Canadians that the vote in the House on the Atlantic 
pact was practically unanimous. The recent 
Quebec by-election, in which the government candi¬ 
date was defeated, was fought largely on the 
question of isolation. Mr. Drew appeared on the 
platform in Montreal beside Ivan Sabourin, his 
lieutenant in that province, who has publicly pro¬ 
claimed his isolationist views. There was a grow¬ 
ing fear that Mr. Drew’s position might be com¬ 
promised by his Quebec supporters, but to his 
credit he took up an unequivocal position in the 
House debate. It is to be hoped that his leadership 
on this question will remove isolationism from 
party politics. 

The C.C.F. voted unanimously for the pact, 
which may help some simple minds to differentiate 
between them and the Communists who are 
violently opposed to it. 

At the close of the debate, Prime Minister St. 
Laurent crossed the floor and shook hands with the 
leader of the opposition. It was a symbolic act. It 
may mark the closing of one of the great cleavages 
between the two official races in this country. If 
Mr. St. Laurent can lead his fellow Quebecquois to 
recognize their interest in, and responsibility for, 
presenting a united Canadian front in support of 
liberal democracy, and if Mr. Drew can refrain 
from making party capital out of differences of 
opinion which still linger, both of them will have 
earned the undying thanks of their countrymen. 

The Atlantic pact presents difficulties to the 
Americans also, but difficulties of a different order. 
The American constitution reserves to Congress the 
sole right to declare war. Congress is exceedingly 
jealous of that right and will not commit itself in 
advance to any proposition. It reserves the right to 
decide each case on its merits as they appear to 
American eyes. The other partners in the Atlantic 
pact have been profoundly disturbed by the utter¬ 


ances of Senator Connally and others on this point. 
Does the pact present a solid, unbreakable anti- 
Communist front, or does it not? Can one of the 
major partners elect not to support the others with 
the prompt application of force if needed? Must 
the other democratic nations go through another 
pre-liberation period while the Americans argue, as 
in 1914 and 1939? Dean Acheson, American Secre¬ 
tary of State, has issued a statement meant to be re¬ 
assuring. He recognizes the legal right of Congress, 
and Congress alone, to make war. But he admits the 
existence of moral obligations to join in a war under 
circumstances outlined in the pact. He asks the 
world to believe that the American people, speaking 
through Congress, will carry out their moral obliga¬ 
tions. It is probably the best guarantee the Atlantic 
nations will get. It ought to be good enough. 


The Budget 

Farm comment on the budget will, on the whole, 
be favorable. Budget surprises were few and 
unimportant, having been accurately foreshadowed 
in the daily press. Guessing was made easier 
because of the approaching election. It was morally 
certain that Mr. Abbott would have a plum in his 
pocket for the voters. And so he had. The income 
tax has become the chief source of federal revenue, 
and the public is more sensitive to its provisions 
than to any other budgetary item. By making a cut 
of $270 million in the income tax Mr. Abbott 
enlisted more goodwill than he could have got at 
the price by any other means. The cuts have been 
wisely distributed giving relief to the maximum 
number of people and honoring the principle that 
those who can best afford it should pay most. 

It would have been too much to expect a finance 
minister in an election year to provide a substantial 
reduction in the general sales tax although a very 
good case could be made in that behalf. John Q. 
Public is acutely aware of the cash which must 
accompany his income tax return. He is only dimly 
conscious of the incidence of indirect taxes, even 
though they may impose a greater burden on him. 
There is no doubt which instrument gives out the 
sweetest music in an election year, and Mr. Abbott 
is a musician with a finely tuned ear. 

In former times farm leaders scrutinized the 
tariff features of budgets with the greatest care. The 
budget made the frame into which the nation’s 
foreign business was built. Nowadays trade restric¬ 
tions have taken so many other forms that budget 
announcements only tell half the story. Quotas, 
embargoes, and bilateral agreements are far more 
potent trade weapons. The release of Canadian 
cattle for the American market last August bene- 
fitted western farmers more than any tariff adjust¬ 
ment could conceivably have done. To that extent 
interest in budget tariff changes has receded. 

On this score, however, the budget speech 
provided a welcome sign. The minister recognized 
fully that trade is the basis of Canadian prosperity, 
and pledged the government to strive for maximum 
trade with the rest of the world. This is a particu¬ 
larly welcome commitment just now. Under the 
dislocations of war-time trade, and again in the 
wake of the 1947 trade restrictions, certain indus¬ 
tries took root in Canada which will find the going 
hard when foreign competitors have regained their 
balance. Already there are murmurings at Ottawa. 
Deputations will soon be arriving to ask for the 
imposition of dumping duties and other protective 
devices to safeguard uneconomic industries which 
have mushroomed in the forcing climate of the 
times. The public has been hearing about Belgian 
glass, Czech textiles, and Japanese gloves. Mr. 
Abbott’s pledge in the budget speech sounds like 
an undertaking to recognize the advisability of 
encouraging foreign customers to earn the dollars 
wherewith to resume their pre-war Canadian pur¬ 
chasing. It will certainly be taken so in western 
Canada. 

The treasury is to discontinue the government 
subsidy of 46M cents per bushel of wheat that goes 
into domestic flour. Our information is that millers 
will be able, however, to continue buying wheat at 
the Class I price. In other words the finance minister 
is unwilling to continue bonusing consumers out of 
tax money, but he is quite willing to bonus them 


out of the farmers’ private pocket-book. The 
arrangement by which one group in the country 
should be penalized for the benefit of all others is 
one of the most unfair pieces of discrimination ever 
let loose from Ottawa. It should be abrogated at 
the earliest possible moment. Its abrogation should 
have preceded the removal of the government sub¬ 
sidy. On this item Mr. Abbott’s political sagacity 
seems to have failed him. 


The World Wheat Agreement 

The decade preceding the war produced a 
radical change in the thinking of western farmers 
with regard to grain marketing. Prior to that time 
it was assumed without question that there would 
always be a market for all the grain Canada could 
grow. The collapse of world markets and the 
accumulated wheat surpluses of the ’30’s gave first 
place to a new concept, stability of markets. Pro¬ 
ducers for the first time became less concerned 
about current prices and very much more concerned 
about being able to sell a future crop at any price 
consistent with production costs. The failure to 
recognize this shift in the farmers’ mental attitude 
prevented some commentators from understanding 
the reluctance of many farmers to condemn the 
British wheat agreement in the years when it looked 
most unfavorable. The wheat agreement provided . 
the element of stability which had come to loom so 
large in their calculations. 

* Because it extends a stabilizing influence beyond 
the life of the British agreement, now in its last 
year, The Guide believes western wheat growers 
will support the new World Wheat Agreement, 
reported on elsewhere in this issue. It is not as good 
an agreement from the North American point of 
view as the one reached last year, killed by the 
inaction of the 80th Congress, but it is probably 
the best that could be reached now. 

The agreement would divide the world’s export 
trade in wheat into two streams. One stream of 456 
million bushels would again be divided into quotas, 4 
for both exporters and importers, and selling at 
prices between the floor and ceiling provided for 
in the agreement. The other stream would be 
unregulated. Any trading nation, after fulfilling its 
obligation under the agreement, and those nations 
not in the agreement, may sell where they like at 
whatever prices they may be able to negotiate. 

By this form of organization Canada will be „ 
assured of an outlet for 203 million bushels annually 
at prices above costs, so far as anyone may safely 
predict. The balance may be sold at prices above 
the ceiling or below the floor, according to the state ! 
of the market. Supply and demand factors will thus 
operate up to a point. Beyond that point producers 
will be protected from the effect of steep price 4 
declines. Consumers will be protected from sky¬ 
rocketing advances. Growers will get forward price 
information without the rigidity which mars so 
many control schemes. 

Unfortunately neither Argentina nor Russia will 
be signatories to the agreement. The Peron govern¬ 
ment has indulged in a reckless control policy ^ 
which left behind it a tangled skein of discontented 
growers and indignant customers. The Argentinians 
probably had to stay out till they cleaned house. 

The Russians confronted the conference with a 
demand for a large quota after having dropped out 
of the international wheat picture for a considerable 
period. Their explanation is that the exigencies of^ 
war gave birth to heavy grain production in new 
areas. Reconstruction, however, is bringing the old 
areas back into production and the combined output 
has outstripped the considerable growth in Russian 
population. Other nations did not feel that the 
Russian demands were well founded. The explana¬ 
tion is unofficially put forward that the Russians 
could not have filled the quota that they asked for; 
that their participation in the conference was merely 
to dislocate it. Be that as it may, they withdrew 
from the agreement and will have to sell their 
surplus in the market outside the agreement quotas. 

The growers’ ideal of a guaranteed price for an 
unlimited quantity is not a possibility in this post¬ 
war world. The wheat agreement awaiting signa¬ 
ture is probably as close to it as growers will ever 
be offered. 


